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EfiMUND SMITH is one of thofe lucky ^rU 
ttrs who have, withoat much labour, attained 
high reputation, and who are mentioned with reve- 
rence rather for the pofleffion than the exertion oi. 
uncommon abilities. 

Qf his life little is known ; and that little claims 
ho praife but what can be given to intelletftual ex* 
tellehce, feWom employed to any virtuous purpofe. 
Hia chera<dVer, as given by Mr. Oidifworth, with all 
the p^iality of friendlhip, which isfaid by Dr. Bur- 
ton to feew ** what fine things one man of parts can 
fay of another," and which, however, comprifes great 
part of what can be known of Mr. Srhith, it is better 
to ttanfcribe fd ontd than to take by pieces. I Jhall 
fubjoih fuch little meniotials as accident has enabled 
me to colleA. 

^ 

Mr. EDMUND SMITH wa^ the only fon of ari 

tftiinent fherchaivt, one Mr* NeaJe, by -a daughter 6f 

the famous baron Lechmere. . Some misfortunes - of 

his father, which were foon followed by his death. 

Vol. X. B were 



2 SMITH. 

were the occafion of the fon's being left very young 
in the hands of a near relation (one who married 
Mr. Neale's lifter), whofe name was Smith. 

This gentleman and his lady treated him as their 
own child, and put him to Weftminfter-fchool under 
the care of Dr. Bufby ; whence, after the lofs of his 
faithful and generous guardian (whofe name he af- 
fumed and retained), he was removed to Chrift- 
church in Oxford, arid there by his aunt handfomely 
maintained till her death; after which he contirtued 
a member of that learned and ingenious fociety till 
within five years of his own ; though, fome time 
before his leaving Chrift-church, he was fcAt for-by- 
his mother to Wprcefter> and owned and acknow- 
ledged as her legitimate fon ; which had not been 
inentioned, but to wipe off the.afperfions that, were 
ignorantly caft by fome on his birth. It i? to be 
remembered, for our author's honour, that, when at 
Weftminfter elecSlion he flood a. candidate for one of 
the.univerlitieSj'.he fo fignally diftinguiflied himfelf 
by his confpicuous performances, that there arofe^no 
fmaH contention, between, the reprefentative electors 
of Trinity- college in Cambridge and Chrift-church 
in Oxon, which of thofe two royal focicti^s fhould 
adopt him as their own. But the electors of Trinity- 
college having the preference of . choice that year, 
they refolutely elected him ; who yet, being invited 
at the fame time to Chrift-church, chofe to accept 
of a ftudentfhip there. Mr. Smith's perfedtions, as 
well natural as acquired, feem to have been formed 
upon . Horace's plan, who fays, in his "Art .of 
V Poetry:" / . 
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SMITH. i 

" —Ego nee ftudium fine divite verti, 
•* Nee rude quid profit video ingcnium ; alterius fie 
** Altera pofcit opem res, & conjurat amice/* 

He was endowed by Nature with all thofe excels 
lent and neceflary qualifications which are previous 
to the accompliflipient of a great man. His memory 
jwas large . and tenacious, yet by a curious felicity 
chiefly fufceptible of the fineft impreffions it received 
/rom the beft authors he read, which it always pre- 
ferved in thei^: primitive ftrength ^and amiable 
: order. 

He had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, and viva- 
xity of underftanding, which eafily took-in and fur- 
mounted the moft fubtle and knotty parts of mathe- 
maticks and metaphyficks. His wit was prompt 
and flowing, yet folid and piercing ; his tafte deli- 
:Cate, his head clear, and his way of expreffing his 
.thoughts perfpicuous and engaging. I fhall fay no- 
■thing of his perfon, which yet was fo well turned^ 
•that no negledl of himfelf in his drefs could render 
it difagreeable ; infomuch that the fair fex, who ob- 
:ferved and efteemed him, at once commended and 
Teproved him by the name of the handfome lloven* 
jAn eager but generous and noble emulation grew 
up with him ; - which (as it were a rational fort of 
*:inftin<Sl) pufhed him upon ftriving to. excel in every 
r.art and.icience that could make him a credit to his 
i college, and that college the ornament of the moft 
rJearned and polite univerfity; and it was.hjs happi* 
nefs to have feveral contemporaries and fellow- 
-fl-udents who exercifed and excited this virtue in 
" themfelvcs and others, thereby becoming fo defer v« 
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3^ SMITH. 

cdly in favour with this age, and fo good a jMroof of 
its nice difcernment. His judgement, naturally good, 
foon ripened intoan exquifitcfinenefs and diftinguifh- 
ing fagacity, which as it was aftive and bufy, fo it 
was vigorous and nianly^ keeping even paces with a 
rich and flrong imagination, always upon the wing, 
and never tired with afpiiring. Hence it was, that, 
though he writ as young as Cov^^ley, he had no pueri- 
lities ; and his earlieft produdlions were fo far from 
having any thing in them niean and trifting, that, 
like the junior compofitions of Mr. Stc|Miey^ they 
may make grey authors blufli. There are many oif 
his firft eflays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, and 
cpique, ftill handed about the univerfity in manu- 
fcript, which fliew a mafteriy hand ; nS\d, though 
maimed and injured by frequent tranfcribihg, rtiake 
their way into our moft celebrated mifcellantes, wher^ 
they Ihirie \vith uncommon Inftre. Befides thofe 
Verfes in the Oxford book^, which he could hot help 
fetting his name to, feveral of his compofitiods camfe 
abroad under other names,, which his o^'n fingular 
modefty, and faithful liknce, ftrove in vain to C6h- 
ceal. The Encoenia and publick Colleftiofis of the 
Univerfity upon State Subjetfts were never in fuci^ 
efteem, cither for elegy and congrdtufation, as when^ 
he contributed moft largely to tfierA ; and it was 
natural for thoTe, who knew his peculiar way of 
writing, to turn to his ihare in the work, as by fair 
the moft relilhing part of the entertainrtiont. As 
his parts were extraordinary, fo he well kn^w how 
to improve them ; and not only to polifli the dia- 
mond, but enchafe it in tht moft folid and dXirabfe 
^metal. Though be wa& an academick the greateft 

part 
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part of bis life, yet he contra6led no fournefs of 
temper, no fpice of pedantry, no itch of difputation, 
or obftinate contention for the old or new philofo* 
phy, no affuming way of di<5l:ating to others, which 
are faults (though excufable) which fome are in* 
fenfibly led into, who gre conftrained to dwell long 
within the walls of a private college. His conver- 
fation was pleafantand inftru<?tive; and what Horace 
faid of Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might juftly be 
applied to him : 

** Nil ego contulerim jucundo faqus Amico.'' 

Sat. V. I. I. 

As corretft a writer as he was in his moft elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candour, 
and referred his greateft fcverity for his own compo- 
fitions ; being readier to cherifh and advance, than 
damp or deprefs, a riling genius, and as patient of 
being excelled himfclf (If any could excel him) as 
induftrious to excel others. 

*Twere to be wifh^d he had confined himfelf to a 
particular profeffion, who was capable of furpafling 
in any ; but, in this, his want of application was in 
a great meafure owing to his want of due encourage- 
ment. 

He pafled through the exercifes of the college 
and univerfity with unufual applaufe ; and though 
he ofien fuffered his friends to call him off from his 
retirements, and lo lengthen out thofe jovial avoca- 
tions, yet his return to his ftudies were fo much the 
more paflionate, and his intention upon thofe refined 
pleafures of reading and thinking fo vehement (to 
which his facetious and unbended intervals bore no 
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proportion), that the habit grew upon him, atid the 
feries of meditation and refle6lion being kept up ' 
whole weeks together, he could better fort his ideas, 
and take in the fundry parts of a fcience at one view/ 
without interruption or confufion. Some indeed of 
his acquaintance, who were pleafed to diftinguifh be* 
tween the wit and the fcholar, extolled him altogether 
on the account of thefe titles ; but others, who 
knew him better, could not forbear doing him juf- 
tice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had ligftalized 
himfelf, in the fchools, -as a phllofopher and pole- 
mick of extenfive knowledge and deep penetration ; 
and went through all the courfes with a wife regard 
to the dignity and importance of each fcience. I re- 
member him in the Divinity-ichool refponding and 
difputing with a perfpicuous energy, a ready exadl-' 
nefs, and commanding force of argument, when Dr. 
Jane worthily prefidcd in the chair ; whofe conde- 
fcending and diiinterefted commendation of him gave 
him fuch a reputation as iilenced the envious malice 
of his enemies, who durft not contradidl the appro- 
bation of fo profound a mafter in theology. None of 
thofe felf-fufficient creatures, who have either trifled 
with philofophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or 
have encumbered it with novel terms and burden- 
fome explanations, underftood its real weight and 
purity half fo well as Mr. Smith. He was too dif- 
cerning to allow of the character of unprofitable, 
rugged, andabftrufe, which fome fuperficial fciolifts 
(fo very fmooth and polite as to admit of no impref- 
lion), either out of an unthinking indolence, or an ill- 
grounded prejudice, had affixed to this fort of ftu- 
dies. He knew tlie thorny terms of philofophy 
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fcrved well to fence-in the true doArines of religion ; 
and looked upon fchool-divinity as upon a rough 
but well-wrought army, which might at once adorn 
and defend the Chriftian hero, and equip him for the' 
combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfedl: intimacy with 
all the Greek and Latin Clafficks ; with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth perufing 
in the French, Spanifli, and Italian (to which lan- 
guages he was no ftranger), and in all the celebrated 
writers of his own country. But then, according to 
the curious obfervation of the late Earl of Shaftef- 
bury, he kept the poet in awe by regular criticifm ; 
and, as it were, married the two arts for their mu- 
tual fupport and improvement. There was not a 
tradl of credit, upon that fubjedl, which he had not 
diligentiy examined, from Ariftotle down to Hede- 
lin and Boffu ; fo that, having each rule conftantly 
before him, he could carry the art through every 
poem, and at once point out the graces and defor- 
mities. By this means he feemed to read t^ith a de- 
fignto corredl, as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but tafte every 
little delicacy that was fet before him ; though it was 
impoffible for him at the fame time to be fed and 
nouriflicd with any thing but what was fubftantial 
and.lafting.. He conlidered the ancients and mo- 
derns not as parties qr rivals for fame, but as Archi- 
tects upon one and the fame plan, the Art of Poetry ; 
according to which he judged, approved, and 
blamed, without flattery or detra<5lion. If he did not 
always commend the compofitions of others, it was 
not ilUnaturc (which was not in his temper), but 
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^n& juftice would not let him call a few flovrerd fet 
in ranks, a glib meafure, and fo many couplets, by 
the name of poetry : he was of Ben Jonfon's apinion, 
who could not adoaire 

^- Verfes as fmooth and foft as cream. 
In which there was neither depth nor ftream. 

And therefore, though his want of complaifenc^ 
for fome men's overbearing vanity made hii'ft ene- 
loies, yet the better part of mankind were obliged 
by the freedom of his pefle<Jlio»3. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a remote 
and imperfe<ft copy, hath fhewn the world how great 
a mafter he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, mixed, 
with the eoncifenefs and force of Detnofthenes, the 
elegant and moving turos of PKny, and the acut^ 
and wife refle6iioas of Tacitus, 

Since Temple and Rofcommon, no man under-r 
ftood Horace better, efpecially as to his happy die* 
tion, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and al* 
ternate mixture of the foft and the fublime. Thi^ 
endeared Dr. Hannes's odes to him, the ftncft genius 
^v Latia lyrick fince the Auguftaa Age. Bis friend 
Mr. Philips's ode to Rfr. St. John (late Lord BoKng- 
broke), after themannep of Horace's Lufory er Ama-^ 
torian Odes, is certainly a mafter-piece ; but Mr; 
Smith's Pocockius is of the fublimer kind, though, 
like Waller's writings upon Oliver Cromwell, it 
wants not the moft delicate and furprifin^ turns pe- 
culiai? to the perfon praifed. I do not renacmber to 
have feen any tkiflg like it in Dr-. Bathupft, who 
had made fome attempts this way with applauf^. 
He wae ^ excellent judge of humanity ; and^fogeod^ 
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f^ hiftofian, that in famiUaF difcourfe he vrould talk 
ovef themoftmemorabkfadlsin antiquity, thelives^ 
anions, and charaAers, of celebrated men, witb 
amazing facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly 
teajA and digefted Thuanus's works, fo he was able to 
Q&py after hin;i ; and his talent in this kind was fo 
well known and alloiwcd, that he had been iingled 
out by fome great men ta write a hiftory ; which it 
was §ot thtix intereft to have done with the utnioft 
art and dexterity. • I &aU not mention for what vea*^ 
Ions this deiign^ was dropped, though they are Tory 
much to Mr. Smith*^ hcmour. The truth is, and I 
^eak it before living wkneifes, whilft an agreeable 
company could fix kkn upon a f^ibjetft of ufeful 
literature, nobody ihone to greater advantage ; he 
feemed to be that Memmkis whom Lucretius fpeaks 
«rf: 

—Quern tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus oriiatum voluifti excellere rebus. 

His works are not many, and thofe fcattered up 
fttid down in Mifcellankd and CoUe<St:ions, being 
weeded from him by his friends with great difficulty 
tad reluctance. All of them together make but a 
ik)all pai^ of that much greater body which lies dif* 
perfed in the poffeffion of numerous acquaintances i 
and cannot perhaps be made intire, without great 
tfijUftlce to him, becaufe few of them had his hft 
hsmdy and the tranfcf iber was often obKged to tak* 
Aie liberties of a frier^i. His condolence for the 
^ea^ of Mr. Philips k full of the noMeft beauties, 
jftiid hath done juftke to the aftes of that fecon<i 

l^fihdn, whofe writings will laft as long as the^ Eiig- 
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lifti language, gcnerofity, and ralo\ir. For him Mr.. 
Smith had contradled a perfeft friendftiip ; apaffion 
he was mofl fufceptiblc of, and whofe laws he looked ^ 
upon as facred and inviolable. 

Every fubjedV that paffed under his pen had all the 
life, proportion, and embcllifliments bellowed on it, 
which an exquifite Ikill, a warm imagination, and a 
cool judgement, poffibly could beftow on ir. The 
epique, lyrick, elegiac, every fort of poetry he 
touched upon (and he haS touched upon a great 
variety), was raifed to its proper height, and the 
differences between e^ch of them obferved with a 
judicious accuracy. W e faw the old rules and new 
beauties placed in admirable order by each other; 
and there was a predominant fancy and fpirit of his 
owninfufed, fuperior to what fome draw off from 
the ancients, or from poefies here and there culled 
out of the moderns, by^a painful induftry and fervile 
imitation. His contrivances \^^ere adroit and' mag- 
nificent ; his images lively and adequate ; his fenti- 
ments charming and majeftick ; his expreffions na- 
tural and bold ; his numbers various and founding.; 
and that enameled mixture of clafRcal wit, which, 
without redundance and affetflation, fparkled through 
his writings, and were no lefs pertinent and agree- 
able. 

His Phadra is a confummate tragedy, and the 
fUcccfs of it was as great as the moft fanguine ex- 
peAations of his friends could promife or forefeet 
The number of nights, and the common method, of 
filling the houfc, are not. always the- fu reft marks of 
judging, what encouragement a play meets - with; 
but the generofity of all the perfons of a refined taftc 
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about town was remarkable on this occaiidn ; and it 
muft not be forgotten how zealoufly Mr. Addifon 
cfpoufed his intereft, with all the elegant judgement 
anddifFufive good-nature for which that accomplifhed 
gentleman aild author is fo juftly valued by mankind. 
But as to Phadra^ flic has certainly made a finer 
figure under Mr. Smith's conduft, upon the Englifli 
ftage, than either in Rome or Athens ; and if flic 
excels the -Greek and Latin Phadray t need not fay 
fhe furpaffes the French one, though embelliftied 
with whatever regular beauties and moving foftnels 
Racine himfelf could give her. 

No- man had a jufter notion of the difficulty of 
cdmpofing than Mr. Smith ; and he fometimcs would 
create greater difficulties than he had reafon to appre- 
hend. Writing with eafe, what (as Mr. Wycherley 
fpeaks) may be ealily written, moved his indignation.* 
When he was writing upon u fubjedt, he would fe- 
rioufly confider what Demofthenes, Homer, Virgil, 
or Horace, if alive, would fay upon that occafion, 
which whetted him to exceed himfelf as well as 
others. Neverthelefs, he could not, or would not^ 
finifli feveral fubje<fts he undertook ; which may be. 
imputed either to the brifknefs of his fancy, ftiU 
hunting after new matter, or to an occafional indo* 
lence, which fpleen and laffitude brought upon him, 
which, of all his foibles, the world was leaft inclined 
to forgive* That this was not owing to conceit or 
vanity, or a fulnefs of himfelf (a frailty which has 
been imputed to no lefs men than Shakfpeare and 
Jonfon), i^ clear from hence ; becaufe he left his 
works to the entire difpofal of his friends, whofemoft 
rigorous cenfures he. even courted, and folicited, 
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{bbsfifttir^g to their animadverfions, and tb« (Vctdom 
they took with them, with an unreferved aad pru« 
d«>t rdignation. 

I have feen fketehes and mugk draughts of fome 
foetn% to b^ deflgncd, fet out analytically t whercia 
the fable, ftru6ture, and connexion, the images, in- 
cidents, mora), cpifodet, and a great variety of ornt^-* 
mentft, were fo finely laid put, fo well fitted to that 
luks of art, and fquared fo exa<ftly to the prece* 
e[ent3 of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
thcfc poetical ekmenta with< the fame concern with 
which curious men are-affedcd. at the fight of the 
moft entertaining remains and ruins of an antique 
figure or building, Thofe fragments of the learned, 
which forae men have been fo proud of their pains in 
collefting, are ufelefs rarities, without form and 
without life, when compared with thefe embryos 
which wanted not fpirit enough to preferve them 5 
fp that I cannot help thinking, that, if fome of them 
were to come abroad, they would be as highly valued 
by the poets, as the Iketches of Julio and Titian are 
by the painters ; though tliere is nothing in them but 
a lew outlines, as to the defign and proportion. 
. It mufk be confefTed, that Mr. Smith had fome 
defers in his conduct, which thofe are moft apt to 
remember who could imitate him in nothing elfe. 
His- freedom with bimfelf drew feverer acknowledge- 
ments from him than all the malice he ever pro- 
voked was cupable of advancing, a^d he did not 
Icniple to give even his misfortunes the h^ird name 
of faults ; but, if the world had half his good-na-r 
ture, all the fliady parts would be entirely ftruck out 
of his chara<Sler. 
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A tcan^ wiio, under poverty, caidciiitict, ai^d dif«- 
^pointments^ could make £b niany fii^nds, and thoiib 
& truly valuable, muft have juft and noble kkas of 
tfac jpaffioD of fri^ndfhip, in tht fuccefs of whidn 
cbnfifttd thb greateft, if not th^ only,. lmpipine& «f 
iais life. He knew very well what was due to hil birth^ 
though FoJrtufte threw him fliort of it in every other 
cttcumftance of life. He avoided nuking any^ 
though perhips reafonable^ complaints of her dif- 
penfations, under which he had honour enough to 
be eafy^ without touching the favours ike flung ir 
his way when offered to him at a price of a more 
diltable r^iitatiori. He took care to have no deal- 
ings with mankind, in which he could not be jnft ; 
and ,he deiited to be at no other expence in his pre^' 
tenfion« thian that of intrinlick naierit, which was the 
^nly burtlien and reproach he ever brought Upon his 
friends. He could fay, as Horace did of himfdf, 
what I never yet faw tranflated : 

*' Meo fum pauper in aete.** 

At his comifi^ to town, no man was more fur- 
rounded by all thofe who really had or pretended to 
wit, or tnote courted by the great men, who had 
then a power and opportunity of encouraging arts 
and feiences, and gave proofs of their fondnefs for 
the na^e of Patron in many iaftances, which will 
«ver be remembered to their glory. Mr. SmithV 
charatfter grew upon his friends by intimacy^ and 
out-weht the ftrongcft prepofleffions which had been 
OMiceiyied in his favoiir. Whatever quarrel a few 
four creatures, whofe obfcurity is their happincfe, 
n»y poflibly ImVe to the age ; yet amidft a iludied 

negledl, 
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-negleA, and total dtfufe of all thofe ceremonial at* 
tendances, fafhionable equipments, and external re- 
commendation, which are thought neceffary intra* 
duAions into the gramte mcnde^ this gentleman was 
fo happy as ftill to pleafe ; and whilft the rich, the 
gay, the noble, and honourable, faw how much he 
excelled in wit and learning, they caiily forgave him 
all other differences. Hence it was that both his 
acquaintance and retirements were his own free 
choice. What Mr. Prior obferves upon a very great 
character was true of him, that mofi §f his faults 
brought their excufe with them. 

Thofe who blamed him moft underftood him 
leaft, it being the cuftom of the vulgar to charge an 
cxcefs upon the moft complaifant, and to form a 
charaifter by the morals of a few, who have fome- 
times fpoiled an hour or two in good company. 
Where only fortune is wanting to make a great 
name, that lingle exception can never pafs upon the 
beft judges and moft equitable obfervers of mankind; 
and when the time comes for the world to fpare their 
pity, we may juftly enlarge our demands upon them 
for *their admiration. 

Some few yearrbefore his death, he had engaged 

•himfelf in feveral conliderable undertakings ; in all 

which he had prepared the world to expedl mighty 

things from him. I have feen about ten Ihects of 

*his Englijh Pindar y which exceeded any thing of that 

kind I could ever hope for in our own language. 

He had drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Lady 

Jane Grey, and had gone through feveral fcenesof 

it. But he could not well have bequeathed that 

work to better hands than where, I hear, it is at pre- 

2 fent 
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fent lodged ; and the bare mention of two fuch names 
may juftify the largeft expedlations, and is fufficient 
to make the town an agreeable invitation. 

His grcateft and nobleft undertaking was Longinus. 
He had finished an entire tranllation of the Sublime, 
which he fent to the reverend Mr. Richard Parker, 
a friend of his, late of Merton College, an exadt cri- 
tick in the Greek tongue, from. whom it came to my 
hands. The French verfion of Mohfieur Boileau^ 
though truly valuable, was far fliort of it. He pro- 
pofcd a large addition to this work/ of notes and ob- 
'fervations of his own, with an entire fyftem of the 
Art of Poetry, in three books, under the titles of 
Though^, Didion^ and Figure. I faw the laft of thefc. 
perfedl, and in a fair copy, in which he fhe wed pro- 
digious judgement and reading ; and particularly had 
reformed' the Art of Rhetorick, by reducing that vaft 
and.ccrnfufed heap of terms, with which a long fuc- 
cefiion of pedants had encumbered the world, to a 
Tery narrow compafs, comprehending all that was 
ufeful and ornamental in poetry. Under each head 
and chapter, he intended to make remarks upon all 
the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin, Englifli, 
French, Spanifh, and Italian poets, and to note their 
,ftveral beauties and defecSls. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am in- 
formed, in the hands of men of worth and judge- 
.ment,.who loved him. It cannot be fuppofed they 
would . fupprefs any thing that was his, but out of 
refpe.<5l: to his memory, and. for want of proper han4s 
to finiih what fo great a genius had begun. 

SUCH 
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SUCH it iiiG dec^maticm of OidifWortl), vtittefi 
¥rhale his admiration \vas yet fre(fa^ and his kmdnt& 
warm ; and therefore fuch as^ witfcout any ctiminid 
.purpofe of deceiving, ihe#5 a ftrong defire to ftmke 
Jthe mdft of all favOwablc truth- I tannot iIiqcIl 
cottwiitnd the perfoimamcc The praife is dftiea ki*- 
Ai&ltxAy uid the ientences are loaded with words of 
more pomp than ufe. Th^re is Iktle, hDwever, tbat 
can be contradicted^ eveii when a piainsr tale.comieb 
4» Retold.. 

EDMUND NEALE, ki^own by the name of 

Smith, was bom at i^adley^ the feat %£ the Lach^ 
meres, in Worccftferfhire. The year <tf his birtih 
is tincertaiti*.' 

He was educated at Weftniinfter, It is known t<^ 
have befen the praiftice of Dr* Bufby to dctJain xhtiz 
youth long at fchool, of whotn he had fotnted the 
iiigheft expedlationsi Smith took his ii>afttr'sd:egree 
on the 8th of July, i6g6 ; he therefore was ppobaidy 
admitted into the univerfity in 1689, when wtaHokf 
fuppofe him twenty yeai^ 6ld. 

His reputation for literature in his college wa$^ 
fuch as has been told ; b^t the indecency and ii-- 
centiournefs of his behaviour drew lipon him, Dec« 
^4, 1694, while he was yet only Bacheior^ a public 
admoniti6n, entered upon record, in order to his ex^ 
pullion. Of this reproof the eiFe6l is not knKiwa* 
He was probably left notorious. At Oxford, as we 
all know, much will be forgiven to literary ttterit ; 

* By his epitaph he appears to have been 43 years old when her 
died. He was confequently born in the year 166S. R. 

and 
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• 

and of that he had exhibited fufiicient evidence by 
Ais excellent ode on the death of the great OrientaUfl> 
l>r. Pocock, who died in 1691, and whole praife 
muft have been written by Smith when he had been 
but two years in the univerlity. 

This ode, which clofed the fecond volume of the 
Mufa Anglicana, though perhaps fome obje6iion$. 
may be made to its Latinity, is by far the befl Ly- 
rick compofition in tliat colle<Sbion : nojr do I know 
where to find it equalled among the modern writer^. 
It exprefles, with great felicity, images not claffical 
in claffical diction : its digreffions and returns have 
been defervedly recommended by Trapp as modcla 
for imitation. 

He had feveral imitations frofti Cowley : 

Teftitur hinc tot fermo coloribus 
Quot tUy Pococki, diflimilis tui 

Orator effers, qiiot viciflim 

Te mcmores cclebrare gaudent. 

1 Will riot commend the figure which mxkes^the 

orator pronounce tht coUuts^ or give to colours tnemoty 

*mid delighj. I quote it^ h<^wever^ as an imitatidA of 

thefe lifted t 

So many languages be had in nore, 

That only Fame fhall fpeak of him in* more. 

The fimile, by which an old man, retaining the 
iire of his youth, is compared to j£tna flaittiitg 
through the fnow, which Smith h^s ufcd with great 
pomp, is ftolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyance. 

VoL-X. <; He 
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He proceeded to take his degree of Matter of Art^^ 
July 8, 1696. Of the exercifes which he performed 
on that occafion, I have not heard any thing memo- 
rable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation ; 
fot he continued to cultivate his mind, though he 
did not amend his irregularities : by which he gave 
fo much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and 
Chapter declared ^* the place of Mr. Smith void, he • 
*' having been convidled of riotous behaviour in the 
** houfe of Mr. Cole,, an apothecary : but it wasre- 
** feritd to the Dean when and upon what occafioa 
** the fentence fliould be put in execution/* 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of his 
college could hardly keep him, and yet wiihcd that 
he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he aflumed an appearance of 
decency : in his own phrafe, he whitened hfmfelf, 
having a defire to obtain the cenforfhip, an office of 
honour and forne profit in the college ; but, when 
the eleftioh came, the preference was given to Mr. 
F&ulkeSf his junior: the fame, I fuppofe, that joined 
mth Freind in 2in edition of part of Demofthenes. 
The cenfor is a tutor -, and it was not thought proper 
to truft the fuperiutendance of others to a man who 
took fo little care of himfelf. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and his 
wit.againft.the Dean, Dr.Aldrich, whom he con- 
fidered as the opponent of his claim. Of his lampoon 
upon him, I once heard a lingle line too grofs to be 
repeated. 

But he was ftill a genius and a fcholar, and Ox- 
foxd was unwilling to lofe him : he was endured, j 

with 
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With all his pranks and his vices, two years longer ; 
but on Dec. 20, 1705, at the inftance of all the ca- 
nons, the fentence declared five years before was put 
in execution. 

The execution was, I believe, filent and tender ; 
for one of his friends, from whom I learned much 
of his life, appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he affociated 
himfelf with the Whigs, whether becaufe they were 
in power, or becaufe the Tories had expelled him, 
or becaufe he was a Whig by principle, may perhaps 
be doubted. He was, however, carefled by men of 
great abilities, whatever were their party, and was 
fupported by the liberality of thofe who delighted in 
his converfation. 

There was once a delign, hinted at by Oldifworth, 
to have made htm ufefuL One evening, as he was 
fitting with a friend at a taverh, he was called down 
by the waiter ; and, having ftaid fome time below, 
came up thoughtful. After a paufe, faid he to his 
friend, ^* He that wanted mt below was Addifon, 
.*' whofe bufinefs was to tell me that a Hiftory of the 
** Revolution was intended, and to propofe that I 
/* fliould undertake it. t faid, * What fhall I do 
*' with the chara6ker of Lord Sunderland ?' and Ad- 
" difon immediately returned, * When, Rag, were 
*' you drunk laft ?' and went away/* 

Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford 
by his negligence of drefs. 

This ftory I heard from the kte Mr. Clark of 
Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of 
- Smith. 
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Soch feropkf might debi^t him from fome ptcAu 
able employmedtfr ; but, ai xhij could oat (jleprlv^ 
bim of aoy real efteem, tbey left him man^y frieiMte^i^ 
and no man was ever better introduced to tb« tbwtili^ 
than he, who, in that riotent contiiidt of partie^^ kad 
a Prdogue and Epilogue from the firil wits an mb^ 
fide. 

Burt learning mhd natuart will nip» and then take 
different courfes. Hit play pkaiM the ctiticksy ttd 
the crkick9 only. It wii, as Addifoil has recevdedy 
hardly beard the thtrd Aight. Smith had indeed 
irufted entirety to his^ merit, had enfured no band 0I 
j^yplauders, nor nfed aayartioce to force fuccds, and 
found tha^ native exctltencc wa» not fmfikient for M 
own fupport. , 

The pliiy, howeveFy was b<)ugbt by Litttoti Who 
advanced the pi:ice fit)m fifty guineaa, the curfent 
rate, to iixty ; and Hali&?i, the geii€rri pektocyrty aiC» 
cepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept: hwk 
from writing the dedication till Liia^iot^ after irait<* 
lefs importunity, gafve notice that he wmM publi& 
the play without it. Now, therefore, it wae written ; 
and Halifax expe(^ed the aAithor with hi^ book, and 
^d prepared to reward him . vkriih a place of thitt 
liundred pounds a^-year^ Smiih, by pride, eft capdc^, 
or ifidolence, or baihfulnefs, neglecSled to attend him, 
though doubtlefs warned and preflM by hilfdends, 
and at laft rmfied his reward by iK>t going to fo- 
licit it. 

Addifon has, in the SpeSator^ mei^ttoned the neg- 
ledl. of Snnth*s tragedy as difgraceful to the natioli, 
and imputes it to the fondnefs for operas thc6 p<d- 
^vailing. The authority of Addifon is great ; yet 

the 
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tht voicis of the pecple, when to pleaie the people 
IS the purpofcy deferves regard. In tiiis queftion^ 
I cannot but think the people in the right. The&fole 
is oiytbologicaU a ftory which we are accuftomed. 
to rejcA as falfe ; and the manners are ib diftant 
from our own» that we Jcnpv them not from fym* 
pathy, but by ftudy : the ignorant do :not underflan<i 
the action ; the learned reje6t it as a ichool boy^l 
tale ; incredubts odL What I camM for a mom^fll 
believe, I cannot for a moment behold witii intereft 
or anxiety* The fentiments thus remote Itdmlif^ 
are removed yet further by the diif^ion, which is too 
luxuriant and fplendid for dialogue, and envelopes 
the thoughts rather than difplays them. It i« a 
Scholar's play, fuch as may pleafe the reader -rather 
than the fpe<itator ; the work of a vigorous and ele- 
gant mind, accuftomed to pleafe itfelf with its own 
conceptions, but of little acquaintance with the coui& 
fof life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had 
once a defign to have written the tragedy of Pbadru ; 
bvH: was <:onvinced that the adlion was too mytho^ 
logical. 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of P^*^, 
iKed John Philips, the friend and fellow-cellegian ^f 
Smith, who, on that, occalion, wrote a poem, which 
juftice muft place among the beft elegies which our 
language can Ihew, ah elegant mixture of fondnefs 
and admiration, of digqity and foftnefs. Tliere are 
fome paflages too ludicrous ; but every human per- 
formance has its faults. 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
purchafe for a guinea; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a ve^y profitable poem. 

c 3 Of 
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* Of his Pindar mentioned by Oldifworth, I have 
never otherwife heard. His Longinus he intended to 
accompany with fome illuftrations, and had fele6led 
his inftaaces of the falfe Sublime from the works of 
Blackmore. 

He refolvcd to try again the fortune of the Stage, 
with the ftory of Lady Jane Grey. It is hot unlikely 
.that his, experience of the inefficacy and incredtbi- 
lity of a mythological tale might determine him 
to choofe an adlion from Englifh Hiftory, at no 
great diftance from our own times, which was to end 
in a real event, produ<;ed by the operation of known 
charaAers, 

, A fubje A will npt cafily occur that can give more 

opportunities of informing the underftanding^ for 

.which Smith was unqueftipnably qualified, or for 

.moving the paflions, in which I fufpeft him to have 

had lefs power. 

Having formed his plan and collefted materials, 
he declared that a few months would complete his 
^ defign ; and, that he might purfue his wprk with kfs 
frequent avocations/ he was, in June, 1710, invited 
by Mr. George Ducket to his houfe at Gartham, in 
Wiltfhire. Here he found fuch opportunities of in- 
dulgence as did not much forward his fludies, and 
. particularly fome ftron^ ale, too delicious to be rc- 
' lifted, I^c ate and drank till he found himfelf 
. plethorick : and then, refolving to eafe himfelf by 
evacuation, he wrote to an apothecary in the neigh- 
. bourhood a prefp ription of a purge fo forcible, that 
the apothecary thought it his duty to delay it till 
he had given noticjj of its danger. Smith, not pleafed 
with the contradicftioo of a fliopman, and boaftful of 
his own knowledge, treat.e4 the notice with rude 

contemptj 
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contempt, and fwallowed his own medicine, which, 
in July, 1710, brought him to the grave. He was 
buried at Gartham. 

, Many years afterwards, Ducket communicated to 
Oldmixon, the hiitorian, an account pretended to 
have beeo received from Smith, that Clarendon's 
Hiftory was, in its publication, corrupted by Al- 
drich, Smalridge, *and Atterbury ; and that Smith 
was employed to forge and infert the alterations. 
, Thisftory was publiflied triumphantly bj^ Oldmixon, 
and may be fiippofed to have been eagerly received ; 
but its progrefs was foon checked ; for, finding its 
way into the Journal of Trevoux, it fell under the 
eye of Atterbury, then an exile in France, who im- 
mediately denied the charge, with this remarkable 
particular, that he never in his whole life had once 
fpoken to Smith *; his company being, as muil be in- 
ferred, not accepted by thofe who attended to their 
-characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted 
by Dr.Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for literature; 
and, though not of the fame party with Aidrich and 
Atterbury, too ftudious of truth to leave them bur- 
thened with a falfe charge. The teftimonies which 
he has collected have convinced mankind that either 
Smith or Ducket was guilty of wilful and malicious 
falfehood. 

This controverfy brought into view thofe parts of 
Smith's life which, with more honour to his name, 
mght have been concealed. 

V 

* See Biihop Atterbury *s Epiflolary Correfpondencc, 1797^ 
v^l.lll. p. 129. N. 
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Of Smith t can yet fay a little more. He -ww %^ 
itiBXi of fuch eftitnation among his companiop^^ i4i«t 
the cafual cciifurcs or praifes which he dropped iij 
eonverfatioA were confidered, like thofe of Scdiiger, 
A$ worthy of prefervation. 

He had great readinefs and exa^nefs of criticifin, 
and by a curfpry glance over a jiew compoiition woul4 
((K4^1y tell all. its faultsf and beauties. . 

He was f emarlcable for the powpr of reading wit^ 
great rapidity, and of retaining, with great fidelity, 
^hat he fo eafily coUeAed. 

He therefore always knew what th^ci prefent qwf* 
tion required ; and, when his friends expr^flcd th^k 
fjrotider at his acqpiiitions, made in a ftate of appa« 
tent negligence and drunkennefs, he never difcover^ 
his hours of re^din^ of method of ftudy, but in*- 
Volved himfelf in affpdled filence, and fed his Own 
yanity with their admiratiqn. 

One pradlicc he had, which was eafily obftrved : 
if any thought or iftiage was prefcnted to his mind, 
that he could ufe or improve, he did not fuffer it tfi 
be loft ; but, aftiidft the jollity of a tavern, or iq 
ihp warmth of converfatipn, very diiigcotly commit- 
it to paper. 

Thus it lyas that he had gathered two qaires of 
hints fof hk new trag^edy ; of which Rowb, U'hen 
they were put ipto his h^nds, could make, as he fays, 
Very little ufe, but which the colletflor considered as 
a yajqable ftock of materials. 
, lichen he came to London, his way of hfe con- 
nected him with the licentious and diflblute ; and he. 
^ffefted the airs and gaiety of a man of pleafure ; 
}ff\xt his drefs was always deficient; fcholaftick 

cloudinefs 
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was fure to produce the fcorn of his companions. 

With ftU h\$ careleiTMft^ 9M M bk vicos^ jie was 
one of tiie murmufen^ at FortuiK 4 ^nd wondeciMi 
why he waa fuSered tp b« poor, whisn Addifon wda 
canei&d and preferred ; n^r w^ld a rery little bav^ 
contented him ; for he edtmated k^ wants at iK 
hundred pounds a year. 

In his courfe of reading, it was particular that he 
bi^d diligently perqfed, and accurately remeinbered^ 
the old romances of knight-errwtry. 

He had a high opinion pf hi^ own merit, and waf 
fomething contemptuous i^ h\$ treatment of thpfc 
whom he coniklered as not qualified to oppofe or 
contrndK^ him. He had many frailties j yet it caR'-^ 
pot but be fuf^fed that he* had great merit, who 
could obtain to the fame play a prologue from Ad^ 
difon, and an epilogue from Prior ; and who could 
have at once the patrooagp of HaUia^, and the praife 
pfOldifworth. 

For the power of communicating thefe minute 
lEMmoriak, I am iftKiebted to my couvcrfation with 
^Gilbert Walmfky, late regiftnur of the ecdeiiaftkal 
court of lichfield, who wa^s acquainted both wkh 
iSmith and Ducket ; and declared, thdt^ if the tale 
concerning CWendon were forged, he £bould fuf- 
peiSb Ducket of the falfehood ; '^ £3r Rag was a man 
f^ of great veracity." 

Of Gilbert Walmfley, thus prefcnted to my 
naind, let me indulge myfelf in the remembrance. 
I knew him very early ; he was one of the firA 
fri(snds that literature procured me, and I hope that 

at 
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at leaft my gratitude made me worthy of his no- 
tice. 

• He was of an advanced age, and I was only yet a 
boy ; yet he never received my notions with con- 
tempt. He was a Whig, with all the virulence and 
malevolence of his party; yet difFerence of opinion 
did not keep us apart* I honoured him, and he en- 
dured me. 

^ He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emption from its vices or its "follies, but had never 
negledted the cultivation of his mind ; his belief of 
Kevelation was unlhaken ; his learning preferved his 
principles ; he grew firft regular, and tfien pious. 

His ftudies had been fo various, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
iquaintance with books was great ; and what he did 
not immediately know, he could at leaft tell where ' 
to findl Such was his amplitude of learning, and 
fuch his copioufnefe of communication, that it may 
be doubted whether a day now paffes in which I have 
not fome advantage from his friendihip. 

At this man's table I enjoyed many chearful and 
inftru6live hours, with companions fuch as are not 
often found ; with one who has lengthened, and one 
who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James, whofe Ikill 
in Phyfick will be long remembered ; and with 
David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 
this charadler of our common friend,: but what are 
the hopes of man ! I am difappointed by that ftroke 
of death, which has eclipfed the gaiety of nations, 
and impoveriflied the publick ftock of harmlefs 
pleafure. 

In 
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In tlie Library at Oxford is the following- fudicrous 
Analyfis of Pccockius : 

Ex AUTOGRAPHO. 

[Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry .] 

OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdaric ampliffime, 
inliicem proferre haftenus diihili, judicii tui acumca 
fubyeritus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliqoan* 
do oden hanc ad te mitto fublimem,tteneratn, flebi* 
km, fuavem, qualem demum divinus (ii Muiis va- 
caret) fcripfiflit Gaftrellus : adeo fcilicet fublimem 
ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flcbilem ut ridcre 
velis. Cujus elcgantiam ut melius infpicias, ver* 
fuum ordinem & materiam breviter referam. i"*" 
rerfus de doubus praeliis decantatis. a**"* & 3^ dc 
jLotharingio, cuniculis fubterraneis, faxis, ponto, hof* 
tibus, & Alia. 4^"' & 5*"' de catenis, fubdibus, un^ 
cis, draconibusi tjgribus & crocodilis. 6"% 7"*, 8"% 
9"% de Gomorrha, de Babylone, Babele, & quodam 
domi fuae peregrino. 10"% aliquid de quodam Po- 
cockio. ii"% i2"», deSyria, SolymA. 13™*, 14", 
de Hofea, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde fene. 
15% 16", de iEtnS, & quomodo iEtna Pocockio fit 
valde fimilis. 17^% i8°», de tubd,, aftro^ umbrfi, 
flammis, rotis, Pocockio non negle<?lo. Caetcra de 
Chriftianis, Ottomanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & gra- 
viflinjd agrorum melancholia ; de Caefare Ftacco ♦, 
Neffcore, 8c miferando juvenis cujufdam florentiflimi 
fato, anno setatis fuae centefimo praematur^ abrepd* 
Q,U3^ omnia cuih accurate expenderis, neceflc eft ut 

* Pro Fiance, animo paulo attentiore, fcripfiflem Marmen 

^ oden 
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odcn fcwc meam admir^md^ {iJitn^ ¥a.rietSLte cooftare 
fatearis. Subito ad Batavos proiictfcor, Imiro 4b U* 
lis donandus. Prius vero Pembrochienfes voco a4 
certamen Poeticum. Val9. 
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Of Mn RICHARD DUKE I can find few me- 
morials. He was bred at Weftminfter * and Cam- 
bridge ; and Jacob relates, that he was fome Ume 
tutor to the duke of Richmond. 

lie appears from his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compofittons ; and being con- 
fCYous of IkiS powers> when he left the umYerfity, he 
eftliftfed himfelf among the wits. He was the familiar 
ftriend of OtWay ; and was engaged, among oth« 
popular names, in the tranflations of Ovid and Juve- 
Hdl. In his Review, though unfiniflied, are feme 
vigorous lifters. Ifis poems are not below mediocrity ; 
nor have I found much in them to be praifed -jf. 

* He was admitted there in 16705 was ele6ted to Trinity 
College^ Cambridge^ in 1675 3 and took his maimer's degree in 
i68a. N. 

f They make a part of a volume publifhed by Tonfon in 8to* 
1717^ containing the Poems of the carl of Rofcomraon, and the 
duke of Backingham's Eflay on Poetry 5 but were firft publiflied 
in Dryden*8 Mifcellany^ as were moH^ if not all^ of the poems in 
tbatcolk^on* H. 

With 
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With the wit he fcems to have (hared the diflb- 
lutenefs of the times ; for fotne of his compolitions 
are fuch as he muft have reviewed with deteftation in 
his later days, when he publiihed thefe Sermons 
which Felfon has commended. 

Perhaps, like fome other foolilh young men, he 
rather talked than lived vicioufly, in an age when he 
that would be thought a Wit was afraid to fay his 
prayers ; and • whatever might have been bad in the 
firft part of his life, was furely condemned and re- 
formed by his better judgement. 

In 1683, being then Matter of Arts, and Fellow of 
Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on^ 
the marriage of the Lady Anne with George Prince 
of Deiimark. . 

He then took orders ; and, being made prebendary 
of Gloucefter, became a proAor in convocation for 
that church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1 7 1 o, he was prefented by the bi ithop of Win- 
chefter to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxfords 
Ihire, which he enjoyed but a few months. On 
February 10, 1710-11, having returned from an en* 
tertainment, he was found dead the next morning. 
His death is mentioned in Swift's Journal. 
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William king was bom iij London iti 
1663 ; the Son of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He 
was allied to the family of Clarendon. ' 

From Weftminfter-fchool, where he was a fcholar 
on the foundation under the care of Dr. Bufby, he 
was at eighteen eledled to Chrift-church, in 1681 ; 
whcrfe he is faid to have profecuted bis ftudifes with 
fo much intcnfenefs and aftivity, that before he 
was eight years ftanding he had read over, and made 
remarks upon, twenty- two thoufand odd hundred 
books and manufcripts. The books were certainly 
not very long, the manufcriptsnot very difficult, nor 
the remarks very large ; for the calculator will find 
that he difps^tched feven a day for every day of his 
eight years ; with a remnant that mor^ than fotisfics 
moft other ftiidents^ He took his degree in the 
mbft expcnfive manner, as a grand compounder.; 
whence it is inferred that he inherited a coniiderable 
fortune. 



In 
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In 1688, the fame year in which he was made mafw 
tcr of arts, He publifhed a confutation of Varillas'3 
account of Wickliffe ; and, engaging in the ftudy 
of the Civil Law, became doc^lor in 1692, and was 
admitted advocate at Dodlors Commons. 

He had already made fome tranflations from the 
French, and written fome humourous and fatirical 
pieces; wheI^ in 1694, Molefworth publifhed his 
Account of 'Denmark^ in which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes 
the opportunity of infinuating thofc wild principles, 
by which he fuppofes liberty to be eftabliflied, and 
by which his adverfaries fufpeft that all fubordina^ 
lion add gDvccnmcat! is endangered. 

This book oflfeAded Ffimie Gedrgo ; and the Da^^ 
nifh miniiler pntfibfii^ a memorial againi); it. The 
principfes ti itfi Mf kor did no£ |deafe Dr. King ; 
stid theftfblQ be undertook to confute part, and 
hm^ at the x^* Tb^ contioyerfy \% now forgotten : 
tnib books^of thi^ ku>d ieldom live long,^ when inte- 
jitft and f efisatmefit have ceafed. 

^ In 9697^ he ming]ied in the controverfy between 
Boyk dnd JSenicky ; asd was one of thofe who tried 
what Wii could perfocdt in of^fition to Learning, 
on a qusfiiott wkiek Lcdrmng only could decide. 

lit ]'699, wa$ publiihed by hinn A Journey to L9»* 
An^ after the method of Dr. Martin LiJUr^ who 
had publiilied A Jtmneyto Paris^ And, in 1700, he 
^irifed the Royal Society, at leaft Sir Hans Sloane 
fbeir prefident, in two diakigsies, intituled tbe^roM-- 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts 
of civil and canon law, he did not love his .pro- 

feffion^ 
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fefHon^ nor indeed any kind of bufineft tvfcich in- 
terrupted his voluptuary dreams, or forced him to 
roirfe from that indulgence in which only he could 
find delight. His reputation as a civilian* Was yet 
maintained by his judgements in the coUrts of Dele- 
gates, and raifed very high by the addrefs and know- 
ledge which he difcovered in 1700, when he de- 
fended the eatl of Anglefea againflr his lady, after- 
wards dutchefs of Buckinghamfhire, who fued fot a^ 
divorce, and obtained it. 

The expence of his pleafures, and negfecS of buli- 
nefs, had now leifened his revenues; and he was 
willing to accept of a fettfement in Ireland, where, 
about 1702, he was made judge of the admiralty, 
commiflioner of the prizes, keeper of the records in 
Birmingham's tiower, and vicar-general to Dr. Marfh, 
the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not ftretch out his hand to tak<=! it. 
£ing foon found a friend, as idle and thoughtlefs as 
himfelf, in Upttm, one of the judges, who had a plea- 
fant houfe called Mountown, near Dublin, to which 
King frequently retired ; delighting to negleA his 
intereft, forget his cares, and delert his duty. 

Here he wrote li&lly of Mount0wn^ a poem ; by 
which, though fkriciful readeris in the pride bf faga- 
city have given it a poetical interpretation, was meant 
originally 'no more than it exprefled, as it was dic- 
tated' only by the author's delight in the quiet of 
jiTountown. 

In 1708, when lord Wharton was fent to govern 
Ireland, King returned to London, with his poverty. 

Vol. X. D his 
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his idlenefs, and his wit ; and publifhed fomc eflfays^ 
called Ufeful tranfa^liom. His Voyage to the IJland 0/ 
Cajamai is particularly commended. He then wrote 
\i\t,Art of Lvve^ a poem remarkable, notwithftand* 
ing its title, for purity of fentiment ; and in 1709 
imitated Horace in an Jrt of Cookery j^ which he pub- 
lifhed, with fome letters to Dr. Lifter. 

in 1 7 10, he appeared as a lover of the Church, 
On the fide of Sacheverell ; and was fuppofed to have 
concurred at leaft in the prbjedtion of The Examiner^ 
His eyes were open to all the operations of Whig- 
gifm ; and he beftowed fomc ftritflures upon Dr. 
Itennet^s adulatory fermon at the funeral of the duk,e 
oF Devonfliire. 

^The Hiftory of the Heathen Gods, a book com- 
pofcd for fchools, vvas written by him in 1711* 
*rhe work is ufeful ; but might have been produced 
without the powers of King. The fame year, he 
publifhed RufinuSj an hiftorical efTay ; and a poem, 
intended to difpofe the nation to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlborough and his ad- 
herents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put 
into his power. He was, without the trouble of at- 
tendance, or the mortification of a requeft, made 
gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of 
the fame party, brought him the key of the gazet- 
teer's office. He was now again placed in a profi- 
table employment, and again threw the benefit away* 
An A61 of Infolvency made hisbufinefs at that time 
particularly troublefome ; and he would not wait till 
hurry fhould be at an end, but impatiently refigned 

it. 
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it, and returned to his wonted indigence and amufe- 
ments. 

One of his amufements at Lambeth, where he re- 
fided, was to mortify Dr. Tenifon, the archbifliop, 
by a publick feftivity, on the furrender of Dunkirk 
to Hill ; an event with which Tenifon's political bi- 
gotry did not fufFer him to be delighted. Kingwas 
refolved to counteract his fullennefs, and at the ex- 
pence of a few barrels of ale filled the neighbourhood 
with honeft merrimetit. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health declined; he 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Chriftmas-day. 
Though his life had not been without irregularity, 
his principles Were pure and orthodox, and his death 
was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturally fuppofed 
that his poems were rather the amufements of idle- 
nefs than efforts of ftudy ; that he endeavoured ra- 
ther to divert than aftonifti ; that his thoughts fel- 
dom afpiredi to fublimity ; and that, if his verfe was 
eafy and his images familiar, he attained what he 
dcfircd. His purpofe is to be merry ; but perhaps, 
to enjoy his mirth, it may be fometimes neceflary to 
think well of his opinions. 
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^^ . , ,[4S SPjElAT WM bom ill 03,^ ^t T^^aj, 
ton in Devonlhire, the fon of a clergy oii^ ;. ^od 
|iavinig bceij educate^, m he tglls, of biu:)f|i;lf, not 
^t Weftroinftcr or Eton, but; at a Hitle fchopl bf thft 
chuTGb-ya«i fidf , bcca,tpq a GQga.qjQQer of W^h^^^ 
College inPxfprd ia 1651 ; apd, bcjngj chafpn fcho^^ 
lar next yeaif, prpcejecied through tb^ ufuial academjj- 
(fa^cpurfc} and, in 1657, became maftcr o£ zxta^ 
He oJbtali\ed a fellpwfliip, and con^inence(^ po^t. 
' Ii»^ 1659, i^$ ppem'pn the. deatlit'^qf 0]iver' wfj^ 
publifhed, with thofe of Dryden dpd Waller, it^ 
his dedication to Dr. Wilkins, he appears a very 
willing and liberal encomiaft, both of thp living and 
the dead. He implqres bis patron's excufc of his 
yerfes, both as falling " fo infinitely below the foil 
** and fublime genius of that excellent poet who 
^* nja^e this way qf writing free of our nation," an4 
being " fo little equal and proportioned to the rcr 
^^ nown of ^ prince on whom they were written } 
f^ fuch great acftipns and lives deferving to be the 

. *^iubjc(ji 
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*^ fn^i6t of the hybleA {feris aild mbft difirte j/h^il- 
♦* flfei;" He prbrtbcfe J " Having (b Ibrig expe- 
'*Hehetia jom Care aCnd iirdulgelice,' and fceen 
•^ for inefl, 3s it WiJre, b^^ your OWh Hdnds, hot to eh- 
•' fitle yoii to aiiy tHhig which ihy Miahnefs prbt^ 
« dtfcrt wdiild be hbt onlf Ihjbftkfc, blit ISfcnle^;*^ 

He publiihed, the fame year^ a poem on the Plagiii 
f^Bens; a fdbje A of ^hleh I* is' hot feafy to fay 
What touia rcciymittend it. To thefe he^ added after* 
trards i potth ori Mf . Cowley'i death. 

Aftef the Reftc^atiofi hfe took orders^ arid by tow^ 
1^'^ rebohSiAcndatiott was ttiade chaplain to the duk^ 
of Buckingham, whoril he is fsAd to hive helped in 
i«rt?tirig did BJbtdrfaL He Was likewife chaplain to 
tfic iing. 

As he ^as the fivourite df Wilkiris, at wfcolc 
houfe began thofe philofophical conferences and en- 
quiries which in time produced the Royil Society; 
ht Tra^ confequently cngagid in the fame ftudiesy 
ihd becamte ohSe of the feHbws : and when, after 
their incorporation, fomething feemed neceffary to 
tecohcff* the pubHdk to the new inftitiition, he un- 
dtJrfook to Write its hiliory, t^rhich he publiihed ifi 
16^7. Thfs is dne of the fev^ fcooks which feleAioii 
6f fettite&nt striS e'fegance of ditffion have b^eft at)l^ 
to' ^feferve, though' wrfttert upon' jf fubjeft flus: ^nd 
ftitXitotj. The' Hiftor^ of th6 RoyaP Sotiet^^ ii hoV 
iem^ Abt *?tfh tlie wifh to kioW what ih6y Wert theitf 
a6i% m^ l\dW tfheiV tfanfeAton^-^re exhibiteci bV 

Fh' t^e AHi y6^ ht puMed tlffefvatidkson ^pr^ 
bkre^s Voyage into England^ in a Letter t4 Mt: fPren^ 

V 3 Thig 
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This is a work not ill-performed ; but perhaps 
rewarded with at leaft its full proportion of praife. 

In 1668, he publifhed Cowley's Latin poems, and 
prefixed in Lajin the Life of the Author ; which he 
afterwards amplified, and placed before Cowley's 
Englifli works, which were by will committed to his 
care. 

Ecclefiaftical benefices now fell faft upon him. 
In 1668, he became a prebendary of Weftminfter, 
and had afterwards the church of St. Margaret, ad- 
joining to the Abbey. He was, in 1680, made ca- 
non of Windfor; in 1683, dean of Weftminfter; ^^^> 
in 1684, bifhop of Rochefter. 

The Court having thus a claim to his diligence 
and gratitude, he was required to write the Hiftory 
of the Rye-houfe Plot ; and, in 1685, publifhed A 
true Account and Declaration of the horrid Conf piracy 
againji the late King, his prefent Majeftyy and the 
pre fen t Government ; a performance which he thought 
convenient, after the Revolution, to extenuate and 
excufe. 

The fame year, being clerk of the clofet to the 
king, he was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and, 
the year afterwards, received the laft proof of his 
mafter's confidence, by being appointed one of the 
commiffioncrs for ecclefiaftical atFairs. On the cri- 
tical day, when the Declaration diftinguiflicd the true 
fons of the Church of England, he ftood neuter, and 
permitted it to be read at Weftminfter ; but preffed 
none to violate his confcience ; and, when the biihop 
of London was brought before them, gave his voice 
in his favour. 

Thus 
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Thus far he fufFered intercft or obedience to carry 
him ; but further he refufed to go. When he found 
that the powers of the ecclefiaftical commiflSon were 
to be exercifed againft thofe who h^d refufed the 
Declaration, he wrote to the lords, and other com- 
tniffioners, a formal profeffion of his unwillingnefa 
to exercife that authority any longei', and withdrew 
himfelf from them. After they had read his letter, 
they adjourned for fi% months, and fcarcjely ever met 
afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, and a ntvf 
government was to be fettled, Sprat was one of thofo 
who confidered, in a conference, the great queftion, 
Whether the crown was vacant i and manfully fpok^ 
in favour of his old mafter. 

• He complied, however, with the new eftablifh-* 
ment, and was left unmolefted; but, • in 1692, a 
ilrange attack was made upon him by one Roieri 
Toung and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted of 
infamous crimes, and both, when- the fcheme wa$ 
laid, prifoners in Newgate. Thefe men drew up ait 
AlTociation, in which they whofe names were fub» 
fcribed declared their refolution to reftore king 
James, to feize the princefs of Orange dead or 
alive, and to be ready with thirty thoufand men to 
meet king James when he fhould land. To this they 
put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, Sai 
liibury, and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's namp 
•was obtained by a fi<Stitious requeft, to which an 
xuifwer in bis own hand was defired. His hand wa« 
copied fo well, that he confefled it might have de* 
ceived himfelf. Blackhead, who had carried th^ 
letter, being fent again with a plauiibl^ meflage^ was 

P 4 very 
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\fixy f:HrLous to fw tbe hauA, aod pftmc^Iiurly itth- 
pprtupate tQ h^ let into the iludy ; wher^^ jis is fupr, 
pofed, hie 4f%ned to kay$^ the A0bciatiof|. Tbis^ 
fcowever, was d(enied him ; and he dr0|^)ed it in a 
€o^er-pat in the parlour. 

Young nqw laid an information heforr the Pnvj 
Council; 4n4 May 7, 1692, the bishop was arrefied^ 
^ad kept at a meiTenger's under a ftri<3: guard eieiren 
days. His houfe was fearcbed, and dired:ions were 
given that the flower-pots (hould be infpeAed. The 
meflengers, however, miffed the room in which the 
pjiper was left. Blackhead went therefore a thir4 
fime ; and finding bis paper where he, had left it, 

brought it away. 

The biihop, having been enlarged, was, on June 
the loth and 13th, examined again before the Privy 
Council, gpd confronted with his accuferji. Young 
periiiled, with the moil obdurate impudence, againft 
the iirongefi: evidence ; but the refolutiox^ of Black-- 
head by degrees gave w^y- There, remained at laft 
fio dpubt Qf the biihop's innocence, who, with great 
prudence and diligence, traced the pcogreia, and 
4ete<5led th^ characSters of the two inibrmers^ an<i 
pubViihed an account of his own examination an4 
deliverance ; which made fuch an imprefl&on upon 
iiinpt, that ht comnxemorated it through \ih by aa 
jearly day of thankfgiving. 

With what hope, or what intcrefl-, the viJlaina h$d 
contrived an accufation which they msA know them^ 
ilelves utterly unable to prove, was never difcovered*. 

After this,, he pafled his days in the quiet exercife 
cf his fun6kion. When the caufe of SacbevcFeftpoc 
the publick ii^ commotion^ he honeftly appeared 

among 
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among iiie fneiids of the ChuKh. He tivdl to his 
ierenty-mnth year^ and died Mty M, I7ij« 

Buroet is not very fienroonible to his menMiry ; but 
he and Bumet were old livals. On feme pi:felick 
occaiion they both preached before the houfe of 
commons. There prevailed in thofe days an in-*^ 
deceot coftom : when the preacher touched any fii^ 
vourite topick in a manner that delighted his au« 
dience, their approbation was cxprefled by a loud 
hum, continued in proportion to their zeal or pita- 
fure. When Burnet preached, part of his congrega- 
tion hummed fo loudly and fo long, that he fat down 
to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his handker- 
chief. When Sprat preached, he likewife was ho- 
houred with the like animating hum ; but he ftretched 
out his hand to the congregation, and cried, ** Peace, 
•' peace, I pray you peace.** 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old 
man, who had been no carclefs obferver of the paf- 
fages of thofe times. 

Burnet's fermon, fays Salmon, was remarkable for 
(edition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the 
thanks of the houfc ; Sprat had no thanks, but a 
good living from the king, which, he faid, was of as 
much value as the thanks of the commons. 

The works of Sprat, bcfides his few poems, are. 
The Hiftory of the Royal Society, The Life of Cow- 
ley, The Anfwer to Sorbiere, The Hiftory of the 
Rye-houfe Plot, The Relation of his owii Examina- 
tion, and a volume of Sermons. I have heard it 
obferved, with great juftnefs, that every book is of a 
different kind, and that each has its diftin<ft and cha- 
rafteriftical excellence. 

My 
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My bafinefs is only with his poems. He con^ 
fidered Cowley as a model ; and fuppofed that, as he 
was imitated, perfeAion was approached. Nothing, 
therefore, but Pindarick liberty was to be expe<£ted. 
There is in his few productions no want of fuch con* 
ceits as he thought excellent; and of thofe our 
judgement may be fettled by the firft that appears 
in his praife of Cromwell^, where he fays, that Crorn- 
well's '' fame, like man, will grow white as it grows 
" old-" 
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1 HE life of the Earl of Halifax was properly that 
of an artful and aAive ftatefman, employed in ba- 
lancing parties, contriving expedients, and com- 
batiiig oppofition, and expofcd to the viciffitudes 
of advancement and degradation ; but, in this col* 
ledtion, poetical merit is the claim to attention ; and 
the account which is here to be expected may pro- 
perly be proportioned not to his influence in the 
ftate, but to his rank among the writers of verfe. • 

Charles Montague was born April i6, 1 66 1, at 
Horton, in Northamptonihire, thefonof Mr. Greorge 
Montague, a younger fon of the earl of Manchefter. 
He was educated firfl: in the country, and then re- 
moved to Weftmihfter, where, in 1677, he was 
chofen a king's fcholar, and recommended himfclf 
to Buiby by his felicity in extemporary epigrams. 
He contradled a very intimate friendfliip with Mr. 
Stepney ; and, in i68a, when Stepney was eledled at 
Cambridge, the elecftion of Montague being not to 
proceed till the year following, he was afraid left by. 
being jdaced at Oxford he might be feparated from 

his 
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his companion, and therefore folicited to be removed 
to Cambridge, without waiting for the advantages of 
another year. 

It feems indeed time id wifE lor a removal t for 
he was already a fchool-boy t)f one-and-twenty. 

His relation. Dr. Montague, was then nuifter of 
the college in which he was placed a fellow-com- 
moner, and took hlr& ufider his partfealar care* 
Here he commenced an acquaintance with the great 
Newton, which continued through his life, and was 
at laft attefted by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verfes on the death of king Charles 
m^e fueb an impreiBefi dn flie earl of Ddrfef, that 
he was inritefd to town, and introditc^ by that uni^^ 
verfal ^atroa t& the mhct whs. In 1687, hf^yimtd 
with i^f ior iif the City' Moufe and the Gdmttj Mouji^ 
a burt^fque of Dryderfs Hind and Panther. He 
£^ed the inrtttation to the Prrnce df €>ninge^ ixA 
Ut ill the donVemioif. He abbut the (kmd tinne mar-^ 
^i^d f he edmitefs d<Wsrager of Maficbefteri aiid in^ 
' tended tor hxvt taken orders ; but aftentrards riteriln^ ; 
liis ptir^ofe, he ptnrthafed for ^5ooL thrf ^latte of 6nc 
0f the ikifks of thfe counxiil. 

M^t he h^d written his epiftle on tht vi&Wf ill . 
th« Bcyiie^ hi« patron Dorfet mtrodtkred him? to king* 
William, with this expreffion 2 •* Sif, Ihave bri^tightf 
•:^ a Moufe t!o w^it on yotif Ma^fty/' To; whieb fkit^ 
king i^ faid to have replied, ** You^ 60 weH t(S ptfi? 
*• me \ti rti6 way of mAfcfflg^ a Mm 6f hini ;•' aftiJ 
ordbrid him a penfibnr of fiVe hohdred poundsV 
Thiii ftory, however current, fcems' to have been^ 
nnade aftfsr ih6 event. The feiDg!s*an^er imjpli«y a* 
greaiier aKrqaaintafnoe with dm* plt^dtnnrUitd and fa^: 

miliar 
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muluif 41 Aion t]^ king WUliam could poffihly have 

4fcttaw4« 

In 1691 > l^eifig inemjber oi the houfe of eonw 
1^^^ he af gue^ waf n^y m hy&nr of a law to graak 
$he adi^^ce oC f Qunfel in tf iak foir high*treafoa 1 
§0^^ in the mi^ft of i^is fpeech &iUiBg into focaa 
igonfiacfijcm, was foi^ ^^ while iiknt ; bi^t^ r^cQverkig 
^iqii^lC* o^fef v<d, ^^ hqw ifeaJSQfiable i^ waft to all<>\^ 
^^ ^9up4^^ to mtB ({diifid as criminals before a^ co^ 
^^ of ju^e,^ when i( ^{^afc^ how mack the p^f^r 
<^ icn^ of t|i^t 9^t9b^y cpiiiljd diicoivcert one cyf thd| 

i^tfr this h^ ^fe f^flr iii^tp hoBOUfs and cnaf^loj^-f 
qi^i^s, l^eing pk^^ ofke of thf| ^^mtmi&oners of An 
tteaftjQb Wd cafted t^ the pr ivy-^cwiiciL In 1694, 
he became <;h,afH:e^q(^ ofr tb$ exchequer ; and tb^ 
3R5X^ y^ar Qi?e^e4 in the g^eat at;tei^pt of the re- 
fi9^^.K wfaii^h W^ io^ two. y^ar% happily completed. 
Ifl^ x^v t^ proj^Aed the genei^al fuMy a^d raifc4 
l|^ ajedU ai( tl;i^ exchequer ; ajjid, after enx]^iry co%t 
Si^CffiSf^2L.^^Ki^\^^ ^roM^-l^pda, itwa^ determined 
)glf ^ i^^c^f tl^e ^^oiiiimQas, that Charles Mpn&^gue, 
«^ini^ ha4 4^rv€^ ^jH^f^?/j>5?w«r). la 1698^ 
|Meinga4«;^|)p^t^t;l^ fii^ftj^omo^ifliQn ofthjc treafury^ 
lie was appointed one of the regency in the king^S: a)^- 
ifffiCi^i tj^ no^jef^ he was^madc auditor of the; QX* 
^]iK^S)9c>to ^^ ^^ y^raft^r ci^al^d barm^Hal^ax. 
1^ wa?,,hx^wy«r, impeaichfid.by thp cpmrnaqsj; but^ 
fhff .«<iS?« Hfewi djfiniflfed* t>y the: Iprds. 

^* T!^% aiK6odal» is idated by Mi;. Wdpole> ml^g Oatakgoe 
(tf'jBpy^i^pifcgtqMr u <tohn> >, of thr Bad:c£3hB|^«A^ii3r^ authoi; 

At 
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At the acceffion of Queen Anne he was difmiffed 
from the council :> and in the firft parliament of her 
jreign was again attacked by the Commons, and again 
cfcaped by fhe protection of the Lords. In 1704, 
he wr9te an anfwer to Bromley's fpeech againft oc- 
tafional conformity. He headed the' Enquiry into 
the danger of the Church. In 1706, he propoled 
and negociated the Union with Scotland ; and when 
the ele(ftor of Hanover received the garter, after 
the aft had pafled for fecuring the Proteftant Sue- 
ceffion, he was appointed to carry the cnfigns of 
the order to the eledloral court. He fat as one of 
the judges of Sacheverell ; but voted for a mild 
fentence. Being now no longer in favour, he con- 
trived to obtain a writ for fummoning the electoral 
prince to parliament as duke of Cambridge. 
* At the queen*s death he wa^ appointed one of 
the regents ; and at the acceffion of George the 
Firft was made earl of Halifax, knight of the gar- 
ter, and firft commiffioner of the treafury, with a 
grant to his nephew of the reverfion of the auditor- 
Ihip of the exchequer. More was' not to bfe had; 
and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the igih 
of May, 1 7 15, he died of an inflammation of his 
lungs. * 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of 
poets, it will be readily believed that the works 
would not mifs of celebration. Addifon began to 
praife him early, and was followed or accompanied 
by other poets ; perhaps by almoft all, except Swift 
and Pope, who forbore to flatter him in his life, and 
2 , after 
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after his death fpoke of him, Swift with flight cen- 
fure, and Pope in the charadler Bufo with acritho* 
nipus contempt. 

. He was, as Pope fays, " fed with dedications;** 
for Tickell affirms that na dedication was unre* 
tirarded. To charge all unmerited praife with thtf 
guilt of flattery, and to fuppofe that the encomiaft 
always knows and feels the falfchoods of his aflfer- 
tions, is furely to difcover great ignorance of 
human nature and human life. In determinations 
depending not on rules, but on experience and 
comparifon, judgement is always in fome degree 
fubjedl to affedlion. Very near to admiration is the 
wifh to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praife 
which he receives, and confiders the fentence pafTed 
in his favour as the fentence of difcernment. We 
admire in a friend that bnderftanding that feledted 
us for confidence ; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgement which, inflead of Mattering bounty 
indifcriminately, directed it to us ; and, if the pa- 
tron be an author, thofe performances which grati- 
tude forbids us ^ to blame, affection will eafily dif- 
pofe us to exalt. 

To thefe prejudices, hardly culpable, interefl 
adds a power always operating, though not always, 
becaufe not willingly, perceived. The piodefly of 
praife wears gradually away ; and perhaps the pride 
of patronage may be in time fo increafed, that modeft 
praife will no longer pleafe. 

Many 
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Man J a bkndiflimtntr was pra^lifed upon Halifax, 
whick he woidd rutvieip have known-, bad l^e no- other 
attractions than thofe of his poetry, of which Bi ihort 
time ha» wii^cradf the beauties. It weuid now be 
efireemedno honour, by a conti?i»bntor tothe montUy 
bttndfe» of ver&s, to be told, that, in fti^ains either 
finuKap w Mtmnh be ili^« like Montagm* 
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The Life of Dr. PARNELL is a tafk which 
I ftould very willingly decline, lince it has been 
lately written by Goldfmith, a man of fuch variety 
of powers, and fuch felicity of performance, that he 
always feemed to do bieft that which he was doing ; 
a man who had th^ art of being minute without 
tedioufnefs, and general without confufion ; whofe 
language was copious without exuberance, exaA 
without conftraint, and eafy without weaknefs. 

What fuch an author has told, who would tell 
again ? I have made an abftraft from his larger nar- 
rative ; and have this gratification from my attempt, 
that it gives mp an opportunity of paying due tribute 
to the memory of Goldfmith. 

To y«j ye^s 'igi Bocvofjoov^ 

THOMAS PARNELL was the fon of a 

commonwealthfman of the fame na^ine, who, at the 

Reftoration, left Congleton in Chelhire, where the 

Vol! X; E family 
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family had been eftabliflied for feveral centuries, 
and, fetding in Ireland, purchafed an eftate, which, 
with his lands in Cheftiire, defcended to the poet, 
who was born at Dublin in 1679 ; and, after the 
ufual education at a grammar-fchool, was, at the 
age of thirteen, admitted into the College, where, 
in 1 700, he became mailer of arts ; and was the 
fame year ordained a deacon, diiough under the ca- 
nonical age, by a difpenfation from the bifhop of 
Derry. ■ 

About three years afterwards he was made a prieft ; 
and in 1705 Dr. Alhe, the bifhop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the archdeaconry of Clogher. 
About the fame time he married Mrs. Anne Min- 
chin, an amiable lady, by whom he had two fons, 
who died young, and a daughter who long furvived 
him. 

At the ejeAion of the Whigs, in the end of queen 
Anne's reign, Parnell was perfuaded to change hia 
party, not without much ccnfure from thofe whom 
he forfook, and was received by the new miniftry as 
, a valuable reinforcement. When the earl of Oxford 
was told that Dr. Parnell waited among the crowd 
in the outer room, he went by the perfuafion of 
Swift, with his treafurer's ftafF in his hand, to en^ 
quire for him, and to bid him welcome ; and, as 
may be inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted 
him as a favourite companion to his convivial hours, 
but, as it feems often to have happened in thofe 
times to the favourites of the Great, without atten- 
tion to his fortune, which, however, was in no great 
need of improvement, 

Parnell^ 
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ParncU, who did not want ambition or vanity, 
was delirous to make himfelf confpicuous, and to 
ihcw how worthy he *was of high preferment. As 
he thought himfelf qualified to become a popular 
preacher; he difplayed his elocution with great fuc- 
cefs in the pulpits of London ; but the queen*s death 
putting an end to his expeftations, abated his dili- 
gence ; and Pope reprefents him as falling from that 
time into intemperance of wine. That in his latter 
life he was too much a lover of the bottle, is not de- 
nied ; but I have heard it imputed to a caufe more 
likely to obtain forgivenefs from mankind, the un^ 
timely death of a darling fon ; or, as others tell,- the 
lofs of his wife, who died (1712) in the midft of his 
expectations* 

He was now to derive every future addition to his 
preferments from his perfonal intereft with his pri- 
vate friends, and he was not long unregarded. He 
was warmly recommended by Swift to archbifliop ' 
King, who gave him a prebend in 1713 ; and in 
May 1716 prefented him to the vicarage of Fingklk 
in the diocefe of Dublin, worth four hundred pounds^ 
a yea^. Such notice from fuch a man inclines me to 
believe, that the vice of which he has been accufed 
was hot grofs, or not notorious. 

But his profperity did not laft long. His end, 
whatever was its caufe, was now approaching. He 
enjoyed his preferment little more than a year ; for 
in July 1 717, in his thirty-eighth year, he died at 
Chefter on his way to Ireland. 

He feems to have been one of thofe poets who 
take delight in writing. He contributed to the pa- 
pers of that time, and probably publilhed more than 

B a he 
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he owned. He left many compofitions behind him, 
qf which Pope fele6ted thofe which he thought beft, 
and dedicated them to the earl of Oxford. Of theft 
Goldfmith has given an opinion, and his criticifm it 
is feldom fafe to contradi(Sl. He beftows juft praife 
tipon the The Rife afWoman^ the Fairy Takj and the 
pervigilium Veneris ; but has very properly remarked, 
that in the Battle of Mice and Frogs the Greek names 
havf not in Engliih their original efiedt* 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is borrowed from 
Beza ; but he Ihpuld have added with modern ap- 
plicatioi^s : ^nd, when he difcovers thatG^/ Bacchus 
n tranflated from Augur ellus^ he ought to have re- 
jparkf d that the latter part is purely Parncirs. An- 
Other poem, IVhen Spring comes on^ is, he fays, taken 
from the Frencl^.' I would add, that the defcription 
pf Barrennefs^ in his verfes to Pope, was borrowed 
from Secundiis ; but lately fearching for the paflagq 
which I had formerly read, I could not find it. ThQ. 
Night-piece on death is indiredlly preferred by Gold- 
fmith to Gray's Church-yard; but, in my opinion ^^ 
Gray l^a? the adv^intage in dignity, variety, and ori- 
ginajity qf fentiment. He pbferves, that the ftory 
of the Hermit is inM?r^'s Dialogues ai)d Ho%vell^s Let- 
fers, and fuppofes it to have been originally Arabian* 

poldfrnith has not taken any nqtice pf the Elegy 
to the old Beauty y which is perhaps the meaneft : 
par pf the Allegory on Man, the happieft of Parneirs 
performances. The hint of the flymn to Contentment 
J fufppdl tQ have been borrowed from Clciveland. 

The general character of Parnell is not great extent 
pf cpmprehenfion, or fertility of mind. Of the littlq 
ll^^t aopears ftill lefs is his own. His praife mult 

be 
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be derived from the eafy fweetnefs of his didlion : 
in his verfes there is more happinefs than pains ; he 
is fprightly without effort, and always delights, though 
he never ravifhes ; every thing is proper, yet every 
thing feems cafual. If there is fome appearance of 
elaboration in the Hermit^ the narrative, as it is lefs 
airy, is lefs plealing. Of his other compolitions it 
is impofliblc to fay whether they are the produdlions 
of Nature, fo excellent as not to want the help of 
Art, or of Art fo refined as to refemble Nature. 

This criticifm relates only to the pieces publifhed 
by Pope. Of the large appendages which I find in 
the laft edition, I can only fay, that I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever enquired whither 
they are going. They ftand upon the faith of the 
compilers. 
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Samuel garth was of a good family in 
Ydrklhire^ and from fome fchool in his own country 
became a ftudent at Peter-houfc in Cambridge, where 
he refided till he became doftpr of phyfick on July 
the 7th, i6gi. He was examined before the Col- 
lege at London on March the lath, 1691-2, and 
admitted fellow June 26th, 1693. He was foon fo 
much diftinguilhed by his converfation and accom- 
plifhments, as to obtain very extenlive praftice; 
and, if a pamphlet of thofe times may be credited, 
had the favour and confidence of one party, as Rad- 
clifFe had of the other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence i 
and it is juft to fuppofe that his defire of helping 
the helplefs difpofed him to fo much zeal for the 
Difpenfary ; an undertaking, of which fome account, 
however fhort, is proper to be given. 

Whether what Temple fays be true, that phyfi- 
cTans have had more learning than the other facul- 
tiesj I will not ftay to enquire j but, I believe, every 

man 
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man has found in phyficians great liberality and dig- 
nity of fentimcnt, very prompt eiFufion of bencfi-* 
cencc, and willingnefs to exert a lucrative art where 
there is no hope of lucre. Agreeably to this cha- 
radler, the College of Phylicians, in July 1687, pub** 
lifhed an edi<^^ requiring all the fellows^ candidates, 
and licentiates^ to give gratuitous advice to the neigh^ 
bouringpoor. - 

This cdift was fent to the court of aldermen ; and^ 
a queflion being made to whom the appellation of 
the p$or fhould be extended/ the College anfwered, 
that it fhould be fufEcient to bring a teftimonial from 
the clergyman officiating in the pariih where the pa* 
tient refided. 

After a year's experience, the phyficians found 
their charity frufbrated by fome malignant oppoiition, 
and made to a great degree vain by the high price 
of phyfick ; they therefore voted, in Auguft i688^ 
that the laboratory of the College fhould be accom- 
modated to the preparation of medicines, and an- 
other room prepared for their reception ; and that the 
contributors totheexpence fhould manage the charity. 

It was now expefted, that the apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providing medicines ; 
but they took another courfe. Thinking the whole 
deiign pernicious to their intereft, they endeavoured 
to raife a fadtion againft it in the College, and found 
fome phyficians mean enough to folicit their patron- 
^e, by betraying to them the counfels of the C6U 
lege. The greater part, however, enforced by a new 
cdidl, in 1694, the former order of 1687, and fent 
it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a com- 
mittee to treat with the College, and fettle the mode 
4>f adminiftering £he charity. 

fi4 It 
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It was defired by the aldermen, that the teftlilid- 
nials of churchwardens and overfeers Ihould be ad-^ 
mitted ; and that all hired ferrants, and all appren- 
tices to handicraftfmen, Ihould be confidered ^spoor. 
This likewife was Ranted by the College. 

It was then confidered who fhould diftribute the 
medicines, and who Ihould fettle their prices. The 
phyflcians procured fome apothecaries to undertake 
the difpenfation, and offered that the warden and 
company df the Apothecaries ihould adjuft the price. 
This offer was rejefted ; and the apothecaries who 
had engaged to affift the charity were confidered as 
traitors to the company, threatened with the impofi- 
tion of troublefome offices, and deterred from the 
performance of their engagements. The apotheca- 
ries ventured upon publick oppofition, and prefented 
a kind ofremonlirance againft the defigntothe com- 
mittee of the city, which the phyficians condefcended 
to confute ; and at leaft the traders, fecm to have 
prevailed among the fons of trade ; for the propofal 
of the College having been confidered, a paper of 
approbation was drawn up, but poflponed and for- 
gotten. 

The phyficians flill perfiffced ; and in 1696 a fub- 
fcription**was raifed by themfelves, according to an 
agreement prefixed to the difpenfary. The poor 
were, for a time, fupplied with medicines'"; for how 
long a time, I know not. The medicinal charity, 
like others, began with ardour, but foon remitted, 
and at laft died gradually away. 

About the time of the fubfcription begins the ac- 
tion of the Difpenfary. The Poem, as its fubjeft 
was prefent and popular, co-operated with paffions 

and 
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a\d prejudices then prevalent, <and, with fuch auxi- 
liaries to its intrinfick merit, was univerfally and libe- 
rally applauded. It was on the fide of charity againft 
the intrigues of interefl:, and of regular learning 
againft licentious ufurpation of medical authority, 
and was therefore naturally favoured by thofe who 
read and can judge of poetry. 
^ In 1697, Garth fpoke that which is now called 
the Harveian Oration : which the authors of the 
Biographia mention .with more praife than the paflage 
quoted in their notes will fully juftify. Garth, fpeak- 
ing of the mifchiefs done by quacks, has thefe ex- 
preffions : ^* Non tamen telis vulnerat ifta agyrtarum 
'* coUuvies, fed theriacd quftdam magis perniciofa, 
** non pyrio, fed pulvere nefcio quo exotico certat, 
** non globulis plumbeis, fed pilulis seque lethalibus 
*' interficit." This was certainly thought fine by 
the author, and is ftill admired by his biographer: 
In Odiober 1702, he became one of the cenfors of 
the College. ^ 

Garth, being an aftive and zealous Whig, was a 
member of the Kit-cat club, and, by confequence, 
familiarly known to all the great men of that deno- 
mination, in 1 710, when the government fell into 
other hands, he writ to lord Godolphin, on his dif- 
mifiSoh, a fhort poem, which was criticifcd in the 
Examiner y and fo fuccefsfully either defended or ex- 
-cufed by Mr. Addifon, that, for the fake of the 
vindication, it ought to be preferved. 

At the acceflSon of the prefent family his merits 
were acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted 
with the fword of his hero, Marlborough j and was 

made 
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made phyfician in ordinary to the king, and phyfi* 
cian-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's Metamor-^ 
phofes> tranflated by feveral hands; which he re- 
commended by a Preface, written with morfe often* 
tation than ability ; his notions are half*formed, and 
his materials immethodically confufed. This was 
his laft work. He died Jan. i8^ 1717-18^ and was 
buried at Harrow-on-the-HiU« 

His perfonal charaAer feems to have been focial 
And liberal. He communicated himfelf through a 
very wide extent of acquaintance ; and though firm 
in a party, at a time when firmnefs included viru-i* 
lence, yet he imparted his kindnefs to thofe who 
.were not fuppofed to favour his principles. He was 
an early encourager of Pope, and was at once the 
friend of Addifon and of GranvUle. He is accufed 
of voluptuoufhefs and irreligion ; and Pope, who 
fays, that " if ever there was a good Chriftian, with- 
** out knowing himfelf to be fo, it was Dr. Garth,** 
feems not able to deny what he is angry to heari and 
loth to confefs. 

Pope afterwards declared himfdf convinced, that 
Garth died in the communion of the Church of 
Rome, having been privately reconciled. It is ob^ 
ferved by Lowth, that there is lefs diftance than is 
thought between fcepticifm and popery ; and that a 
mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly feeks 
repofe in the bofom of an infallible Church. 

His poetry has been praifed at kaft equally to its 
merit. In the Difpenfary there is a ftrain of fmooth 
and free verfification ; but few lines are eminently 

elegant. 
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elegant. No paflages fall below mediocrity, and 
few rife much above it. The plan feems formed 
without juft proportion to the fubjecft ; the means 
and end have no neceffary connexion. RefneU in 
his Preface to Fope\ Eflay, remarks, that Garth ex- 
hibits no difcrimination of charadlers ; and that what 
any one fays might, with equal propriety, have been 
faid by another. The general defign is, perhaps, 
open to criticifm ; but the compofition can feldom 
be charged with inaccuracy or negligence. The 
author never flumbers in felf-indulgence ; his full 
vigour is always exerted ; fcarcely a line is left unfi-- 
nilhed ; nor is it eafy to find an expreflion ufed by 
conftraint, or a thought imperfedtly exprefled. It 
was remarked by Pope, that the Difpenfary had been 
corrected in every edition, and that every change 
was an improvement. It appears, however, to want 
foraething of poetical ardour, and fomething of ge- 
neral delegation ; and therefore, fince it has been no 
longer fupported by accidental and intrinlick popu-- 
larity, it has been fcarcely able to fupport itfelf. 
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Nicholas ROWE was borh at Little Beck- 
ford, in Bedfordfhire, in 1673. His family had 
long poflefled a conliderable eftate, with a good 
houfe, at Lambertoun in Devonfhire*. His anceftor 
from whom he defcended in a direft line received 
the arms borne by his defcendants for his bravery in 
the Holy War. His father, John Rowe, who was 
the firft th^t quitted his paternal acres to praftife 
any part of profit, profeffed the law, and publilhed 
Benlow's and Dallifon's Reports in the reign of 
James the Second, when in oppofition to the notions, 
then diligently propagated, of difpenfing power, he 
ventured to remark how low his authors rated the 
prerogative. He was made a ferjeant, and died 
April 30, 1692. He was buried in the Temple 
church. 

Nicholas was firft fent to a private fchool at High- 
gate ; and, being afterwards removed to Weftmin- 

* In the Villare^ Lamer ton* Orig. Edit. 
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fter, was at twelve years * chofen one of the king's 
fcholars. Hi? mailer was Bufby, who fufFered none 
of his fcholars to let their powers lie ufelefs ; and his 
e^ercifes in feveral languages are faid to have been 
written with uncommon degrees of excellence, and 
yet to have coft him very little labour. 

At fixteen he had, in his father's opinion, made 
advances in learning fufficient to qualify him for the 
ftudy of law, and was entered a ftudent of the Mid- 
dle Temple, where for fome time he read flatutes 
and reports with proficiency proportionate to the 
fprce of his mind, which was already fuch that he 
endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a feries of 
precedent?, or coUetflion of pofitiye precepts, but 
as a fyft^m of rational government, and impartial' 
juftice. 

When he was nineteen, he was, by the death of 
his father, left more to his own direction, and pro- 
bably from that time fufFered law gradually to give 
way to poetry. At twenty-five he produced the 
Amhiiious Siep-^Motber, which was receiv^ed with fo' 
much favoilr, that he devoted hi mfelf from that time 
wholly to elegant literature. 

Jiis next tragedy (1702) w^$ Tamerlane, in which, 
under thp name of Tamerlane, he intended to cha- 
racterize king William, and Lewis the Fourteenth 
under Bajazet. The yirtues of Tamerlane feem to 
have beeii arbitrarily affigned him by his poet, for I 
know not that hiftory gives any other qualities thin 
fhofe which make a conqueror. The fafhion, how^ 
pvpr, of the time was, to accumulate upon Lewis all 

* He was not defied till 1688, N, 
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that can ralfc horror and deteftation ; and whatever 
good was withheld from him, that it might not be 
thrown away, was bellowed upon king William. 

Thjs was the tragedy which Rowe valued moft, 
and that which probably, by the help of political 
auxiliaries, excited moft applaufe ; but occalional 
poetry muft often content itfelf with occalional praife. 
Tamerlane has for a long time been adled only once 
a year, on the night when king William landed. 
Our quarrel with Lewis has been long over ; and it 
now gratifies neither zeal nor malice to fee him 
painted with aggravated features, like a Saracen upon 
align. 

The Fair Penitent ^ his next produ<ftion (1703), is 
one of the moft plealing tragedies on the ftage, where 
it ftill keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will 
long keep them, for thete is fcarcely any work of any 
poet at once fo interefting by the fable, and fo de» 
lightful by the language. The ftory is domeftick, 
and therefore ealily received by the imagination, and 
aflimilated to common life ; the diftion is exquilitely 
harmonious, and foft or fprightly as occafion requires. 
The charafter of Lothario feenis to have been ex- 
panded by Richardfon into Lovelace ; but he has ex- 
celled his original in the moral efFeft of the fi'6tion. 
Lolharioy with gaiety which cannot be hated, and 
bravery which cannot be defpifed, retains too much 
of the fpedlator's kindnefs. It was in the power of 
Richardfon alone to teach us at once efteem and de- 
teftation, to make virtuous refentment over-power 
all the benevolence which. wit, elegance, and cou- 
rage, naturally excite ; and to lofe at laft the hero 
in the villain. 

The 
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The fifth yi& is not equal to the former ; the 
cveats of the drama are exhaufted, and little remains 
but to talk of what is paft. It has been obferved , 
that the title of the play does not fufficiently cor- 
refpond with the behaviour of Califta^ who at laft 
Ihews no evident figns of repentance, but may be 
reafonably fufpe<5led of feeling pain from xletedVioii 
rather than from guilt, and expreiTes more ihame 
than forrow, and more rage than ihame. 

His next (1706) was Ulxffis ; which, with the com- 
mon fate of mythological ilories^ is now generally* 
negle<fted. We have been too early acquainted with 
the poetical heroes, to expeA any pleafure from their 
revival ; to fhew them,t as they have already been 
fliewn, is to difguft by repetition ; to give them new 
qualities, or new adventures, is to offend by vio- 
lating received notions. 

The Royal Convert (1708) feems to have a better 
claim to longevity. The fable is drawn from an ob- 
fcure and barbarous age, to which fictions are more 
ealily and properly adapted ; for when objefts are 
imperfeftly feen, they.cafily take forms from imagi- 
nation. The fcene lies among our anceftors in otir 
own country, and therefore very eafily catches atten- 
tion. Rodogune is a perfonage truly tragical, of high 
fpirit, and violent paffions, great with tempeftuous 
dignity, and wicked with a foul that would have been 
heroick if it had been virtuous. The motto feems 
to tell, that this play was not fuccefsful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his charac- 
ters require. In Tamerlane there is fome ridiculous 
mention of the God of Love ; and Rodogune^ a fa* 

vage 
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vage Saxon, talks of Venus, and the eagle that bears 
the thunder of Jupiter. 

The play difcovers its own date, by a predi<![lion 
of the Uniofiy in imitation of Cranmer*s prophetick 
promifes to Henry the Eighth. The anticipated blcf- 
lings of union are not very naturally introduced, nor 
very happily exprefled. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He 
ventured on a comedy, and produced the Biter \ with 
which, though it was unfavourably treated by the 
audience, he was hinifelf delighted ; for he is faid to 
have fat in the houfc laughing with great vehemence, 
whenever he had, in his own opinion, produced a jeft. 
But, finding that he and the publick had no fympa- 
thy of mirth, he tri^d at lighter fcenes no more, 

After the Royal Convert (17 14) appeared Jane. 
Shore y written, as its author profefle?, in imitatian of 
Shakfpeare' s Jlyle. In what he thpught himfelf an 
imitator of Shakfpeare, it is not eafy to conceive. 
The numbers, the didlion, the fentiments, and the 
€0ndu6l:, every thing in which imitation can confiflr, 
are remote in the utmoft degree from the manner of 
Shakfpeare ; whofe dramas it refembles only as it is 
an Engliih ftory, and as fome of the perfons have 
their names in hiftory. This play, conlifting chiefly 
pf domeftick fcenes and private difl:refs, lays hol4 
upon the heart. The wife i5 forgiven becaufe fhe. 
lepents, and the hufband is honoured becaufe he 
forgives. This, therefore, is one of thafe pi^cei^ 
which we ftill welcome on the ftage. 

His laft tragedy (1715) was Lady Jane Grey. This 
fubj^il had been chofen by ]V|r. Smitl^, whof^^ 

paper% 



jya{)ftfS Were put into Rowe's h^nds fuch as he de- 
fcribes them in his preface. This play has likewifo 
funk into oblivion. From this time he gave nothing 

more to the ftagc. 

Being by a competent fortune exempted from any 
neceffity of combating his inclination, he never wrote 
in diftrefs, and therefore does not appear to have 
ever written in hafte. His works were finifhed to his ^ 
own approbation, and bear few marks of negligefiiCef 
€^ hurry. It is remarkable, that his prologues and 
epilogues are alt his own, though he fomctim^s fup- 
plied others 5 he afforded help, but did not fdicit it. 

As his ftudies neceffarily made him acquainted 
with Shakfpeare, and acquaintance produced venera- 
tion, he undertook (1709) an edition of his worki^y 
from which he neither received much praife, nor 
feems to have expedled it ; yet, I believe, thofe who 
compare it with former copies will find that bd had 
done more than he promiied ; and that, without tb^ 
pomp of notes or boafts of criticifm, many paifage§ 
are h^pily ref^ored. He prefixed a life of the au- 
thor, fuch as tradition, then almoft expiring, could 
fupply, and a preface * ; which cannot be faid to 
difcover much profundity or penetration. He at 
leaft contributed to the popularity of his author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by 
other arts than poetry. He was under-fecretary fof 
three years when the duke of Queenfberry was fecre* 
lary of l^^ate, and afterwards applied to the earl of 
Oxford for fome publick employment'^. Oxford 

* Mr, Rowe*s Preface, liowever, ig- not diftinft, as it might tJC 
fuppofed from this paftage from the Life. R. 
f Spence. 
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enjoined him to ftudy Spanlfli ; and when, fomc time 
afterward^, he came again, and faid that iic had 
maftered it, difmiffed him with this congratulation, 
** Then, Sir, I envy you the pleafure of reading Don 
** Quiicote in the original." 

This ftory is fufficiently attefted ; but why Ox-» 
ford, who defired to be thought a favourer of litera- 
ture, fhould thus infult a min of acknowledged me- 
rit ; or how Rqwe, who was fo keen a Whig * that 
he did not willingly coi\verfe with men of the oppo^ 
lite party, could aik preferment from. Oxford ; it is 
not now poffible to difcoyer. Pope, who told the 
ftory^ did not fay on what occafion the advice was 
given ; and, though he owned Rowe's difappoint- 
ment, doubted whether any injury was intended him, 
but thought it rather lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on difcontented through 
the reft of Queen Anpe's reign ; but the time came 
at laft when he found kinder friends. At the accef- 
iion of king George he was made poet-laureat ; I am 
afraid by the ejedlion of poor Nahum Tate, who 
(1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced to 
feek (belter by extreme poverty. He was made like- 
wife one of the land-furveyors of the cuftoms of the 
port . of London, The prince of Wales chofe him 
clerk of his council ; and the lord chancellor Parker, 
as foon as he received the feals, appointed him, un- 
afked, fecretary of the prefentations. Such an ac- 
cumulation of employments undoubtedly produced a 
very considerable revenue. 

Having already tranflated fome parts of Lucan's 
Pharfaliat which had been publifhed in the Mifcel- 

* Spence. 
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lanics, and doubtlefs received many praifes, he un- 
dertook a verlion of the whole work, which he lived 
to finifh, but not to publifli. It feems to have been 
printed under the care of Dr. Welwood, who pre- 
' £xed the author's life, in which is contained the fol- 
lowing charadler : 

'* As to his perfon, it was graceful and well made; 
** his face regular, and of k manly beauty. As his 
** foul was well-lodged, fo its rational and animal 
** faculties excelled in a high degree. He had a 
** quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
and a large compafs of thought, with lingular 
dexterity and eafinefs in making his thoughts to 
** be undetftood. He was mafter of moft parts of 
^* polite learning, efpecially the claffical authors, 
** both Greek and Latin; underftood the French, 
** Italian, and Span ifli languages ; and fpoke the firft 
** fluendy, and the other two tolerably well, 
' "He had likewife read moft of the Greek and 
** Roman hiftories in their original languages, and 
*"* moft that are wrote in Englifti, French, Italinn', 
** and Spanifh. He had a good tafte in philofophy ; 
** and, having a firm impreffion of religion upon his 
^* mind, he took great' delight in divinity and ecclc- 
"** fiaftical hiftory, in. both which he made great 
*** advances in the'times he retired into- the conntry, 
*' which was frequent. He exprefled, on all occa- 
'** fions^ his full perfuafion of the truth of Revealed 
*** Religion ; and being a fincere member of the 
«' Eftabliihed Church himfelf, hfe'piticd, but con- 
'' demned not, thofc that diffented from it. He 
** abhorred the principles of perfecuting men upon 
'* the account of- their opinions in religion «; and. 

Fa *' being 
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beiiig ftri<Sl in his own, he took it not upon hlat 
to cenfurc thofe of another perfuafton. His con- 
verfation was pleafant, witty^ and learned, without 
the leaft tinifture of afFeftation or pedantry ; and 
his inimitable manner of diverting and enlivening 
the company made it impoflible for any one to 
be out of humour when he was in it. Envy and 
detraAion feemed to be entirely foreign to his 
conftitution ; and whatever provocations he met 
with at any time, he pafled them over without the 
leaft thought of rcfentment or revenge. As Homer 
had a Zoilus, fo Mr. Rowe had fometimes bis ; 
for there were not wanting malevolent people, and 
pretenders to poetry too, that would now- and- then 
bark at his beft performances; but he was confcious 
of his own genius^ and had fo much goodrnature 
as to forgive them ; nor could he ever be tempted 
to return them an anfwer. 

" The love of learning and poetry made him not 
the lefs fit for bufinefs, and nobody applied him* 
felf clofer to it, when it required his attendance* 
The late duke of Queeniberry, when he was fecre- 
tary of ft^te, made him his fecretary for publidc 
affairs ; and when that truly great man came to 
know him well, he was never fo pleafed as when 
Mr. JRowe was in his company. After the duke's 
death, all avenues were flopped to his preferment ; 
and, during the t^ft of that reign,, he paiTed his 
time with thp Mufes and his books, and fomctimea 
the converfation pf his friends. 
" When he had jufl: got to be eafy in his fortunCjif 
and was in a fair way to make it better, deat^i^ 
fwept him away^ and in him deprived the world pf 
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♦**^Ofiie of the beft men, as well as one of the beft ge- 
*^ uiufes, of the age. He died like a Chriftian and a 
** Philofopher, in charity with all mankind, and with 
*^ an abfolute reiignation to the will of Grod. He 
*^ kept lap his good-humour to the laft ; and took 
*^ leave of his wife and friends, immediately before 
** his laft agony, with the fame tranquillity of mind, 
*^ and the fame indiiference for life, as though he 
** had been upon taking but a- fliort journey. He was 
** twice married ; firft to a daughter of Mr. Parfons, 
* * one of the auditors of the revenue ; and afterwards 
** to a daughter of Mr. Deveniih, of a good family in 
** Dorfetfhire. By the fif ft he had a fon ; and by the 
*^ fccond a daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane. 
** He died the fixth of December, 1 7 18, in the forty- 
** fifth year of his age ; and was buried the nine- 
** teenth of the fame month in Weftminfter-abbey, in 
** the aifle where many of our Engiifh poets are in- 
** terred, over againft Chaucer, his body being at- 
** tended by a felecft number of his friends, and the 
•* dean and choir officiating at the funeral " 

To this chara<5er, which is apparently given with 
the fondnefs of a friend, may be added the teftimony 
of Pope, who fays, in a letter to Blount, " Mr. Rowe 
*^ accompanied me, and paflcd a week in the Foreft. 
** I need not tell you how much a man of his tiirn 
** entertained me ; but I muft acquaint you, there is 
a vivacity and gaiety of difpofition, almoft pecu- 
liar to him, which make it impofEble to part from 
** him without that unealinefs which generally fuc- 
^* ceeds all our pleafure." 

JPope has left behind him another mention of his 

F 3 com- 
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compatiion, lefs advantageous, which isthusrepojrted 
by Dr. Warburton. ; 

^' Rowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained adc* 
** cent cliara<fter, but had no heart. Mr. Addifon 
*' wasjuftly offended with, fonfie behaviour which 
^^ arofe from that want, and eftranged himfelf from 
** him-; which Rowe felt very feverely. Mr. Pope, 
** their common friend, knowing this^j took an op* 
** portunity, at fome jundlure of Mr. Addifon's ad- 
** vancement, to tell him how poor Rowe was grieved 
*^ at his difpleafure, and what fatisfadlion heex* 
*^ prefled at Mr. Addifon's good fortune, which he 
*' exprefled fo naturally, that he (Mr Pope) could 
** not but think him fincere. Mr. Addifon replied, 
** M do not fufpedt that he feigned ; but the levity 
** of his heart is fuch, that he is ftruck with any new 
*^ adventure; and it would afFedl him juft in the 
** feme manner, if he heard I was going to be 
*^ hanged.' — Mr. Pope faid he could not deny but 
^* Mr. Addifon underftood Rowe well" 

This cenfure time has not left us the power of 
confirming or refuting ; but obfervation daily ftiews, 
that much ftrefs is not to be laid on hyperbolical ac- 
cufations, and pointed fentences, which even he that 
utters them defires to be applauded rather than cre- 
dited. Addifon can hardly be fuppofed to have 
meant all that he faid. Few chara6ters can bear the 
microfcopick fcrutiny of wit quickened by anger ; 
and perhaps the beft advice to authors would be, tnat 
they fhould keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be confidered as a tragick writer 
and a tranflator. In his attempt at comedy he failed 
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ft) ignominibuflyj that his Biter is not ihfcrted in his 
works ; and his occafional poems and Ihort compofi- 
tions arc rarely worthy of either praife or cenfure ; for 
they fecm the cafual fports of a mind feeking rather . 
to amufe its leifure than to exercife its powers. 

In the conftruAion of his dramas, there is not 
much art ; he is riot a nice obferver of the Unities.^ 
He extends time and varies place as his convenience 
requires. To vary the place is not, in my opinion^ 
any violation of Nature, if the change be made be- 
tween the afts J for it is no lefs eafy for the fpedlator 
to fuppofe himfelf at Athens in the fecond ac^, than 
at Thebes in the firft ; but to change the fcene, as is 
done by Rowe, in the middle of an aft, is to add 
more adls to the play, lince an acft is fo much of the 
bulinefs as is tranfadled without interruption. Rowe, 
by this licence, eaiily extricates himfelf from diffi- 
culties ; as, in Jane Gray^ when we have been terri- 
jied with all the dreadful pomp of publick execution, 
and arc wondering how the heroine or the poet will 
proceed, no fooner has Jane pronounced fome pro- 
phetick rhymes, than — pafs and be gone — the fcene 
clofes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out 
»pon the ftage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays ' 
any deep fearch into nature, any accurate difcrimi- 
nations of kindred qualities, or nice difplay of paflion- 
in its progrefs; all is general and undefined. Nor 
does he much intereft or aiFedt the auditor, except 
in Jane Slpope, who is always feen and heard with 
pity. Jlicia is a character of empty noife, with no 
refemblance to real forrow or to natural madnefs. 

t F 4 Whence, 
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Whience, then, has Ro«rc his reputation ? From 
ih^ rcafojiablcncfs and propriety of fome of his 
fccnes^ from the elegance of his di6Hon, and the 
fuavity of his verfe. He feldom moves either pity 
or tei:^our, but he often elevates the fcntiments ; he 
feldom pierces the breaft, but he always delights the 
ijar, and often improves the underftanding. 

His tranflation of the Go/den Verfes^ and of the 
jirft book of $uillefs Poem, have nothing in them 
remarkable. The Q olden Verfes are tedious. 

The verfion of Lucan is one of the greateft produc- 
tions pf Englifh poetry ; for there is perhaps none 
tfc%t fo completely exhibits the genius and ipirit of 
the: Of iginal. Lucan is diftinguilhed by a kind of 
dictatorial or pbilofophick dignity, rather, as Quin- 
tilian obferves, declamatory than poetical ; full of 
ambitious morality and pointed fentenccs, comprifed 
in vigorous and animated lines. This chara<9ter 
Kowe has very diligently and fuccefsfuUy preferved. 
His v^rfification, which is fuch as his contera-^ 
poraries praftifed, without any attempt at innovation 
or improvement, feldom wants either melody or 
force. His author's fenfe is fometimes a little di- 
luted by additional infufions, and fometimes wedk*- 
' eried by too much expanfion. But fuch faults are 
to be expected in all tranflations*, from the conftraint 
of meafuras and diflimilitude of languages- The 
Pbarfalia of Rowe deferves more notice than it ob- 
tains, and as it is more read will be more elteemed. 
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Joseph ADDISON was bom on the firft of May 
1672, at Million, of which his father, Lancelot 
Addifon, was then reftor, near Ambrofebury in 
Wiltihire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, 
he was chriftened the fame day. After the ufual 
domeftick education, which from the charaAer of 
his father ttiay be reafonably fuppofed to have givea 
him ftrong impreffions of piety, he was committed 
to the care of Mr. Naifli at Ambrofebury, and after* 
wards of Mr. Taylor at Salifbury. 

Not to name the fchool or the matters of men il- 
luftrious for literature, is a kind of hiftorical fraud, 
by which honeft fame is injurioufly diminiihcd.: t 
would therefore trace him through the whole procefs 
of his education. In 1683, in the beginning of his 
twelfth year, his father, being made dean of Lich- 
field, naturally carried his family to his new refi- 
dence, and, I believe, placed him for fome time, 
probably not long, under Mr. Shaw^ then mafter of 
the fchool at Lichfield, father of the late Dr. Peter 

Shaw. 
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Shaw* Of this interval his biographers have given 
no account, and I know it only from a ftory of a 
barring'Outy told me, when I was a boy, by Andrew 
Corbet of Shropfhirc, who had, heard it from Mr. 
Pigot his uncle. 

The pra<5lice of barrin^-out was a favage licence, 
pracSlifed in many fchools to the end of the laft cen-^ 
tury, by which the boys, when the periodical vaca- 
tion drew near, growing' petulant at the approach of 
liberty, fome days before the time of regular recefs, 
took poffeffion of the fchool, of which they barred 
the doors, and bade their mafter defiance from the 
windows. It is not eafy to fuppofe that on fuch 
occaiions the mailer would do- more than laugh; 
yet, if tradition may be credited, he often firuggled 
hard to force or furprife the garriibn. Tlie mafieV, 
when Pigot was a fchool-boy, was barred^out at 
Lichfield ; and the whole operation, as he faid, .was 
planned and conduced by Addifon. . . 

To judge better of the probability of this ftory, I 
have enquired when he wa$, fent to the Chartreux ; 
but, as he was not one of thofe who enjoyed the 
Founder's benefadlion, there is no account preferved 
of his admiffion. At the fchoql of the Chartreux, 
to which he was removed either from thatof Salifr 
Bury or. Lichfield, he purfued his juvenile fl:udies 
linger the care of Dr. Ellis,, and contracted that inti- 
macy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint la-, 
bours have fo efFedtually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendfhip the greater. praife. 
niufl: be given to Steele. It is not hard to love thofe 
from whom nothing can b? feared ; and Addifon. 
never confidered Steele a3 a rival j but Steele lived,. 

as 
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as he confeifes^ undej: an habitual fuhje£)^ioi^to th(^ 
predominating genius of Addifon, whom he always 
mentioned with reverence^ and treated with obfequi- 
oufneis. 

Addifon *, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to ihew it, by playing a little upon 
ills admirer ; but he was in no danger of retort : his 
jefts were endured witliout refiftance or refentment. . 

But the fneer of jocularity was not the worfc 
Steele, whole imprudence of generolity, or vanity of 
profufion, kept him always incurably neceflitous, 
upon fome preffing exigence, in an evil hour, bor- 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
without much purpofe of repayment ; but Addifon, 
who feems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loan by an execution. Steele felt with great fenli^ 
bility the obduracy of his creditor, but with emo^ 
lions of forrow rather than of anger -f*. 

In 16B7 he was entered into Queen^s Cpllege in 
Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental perufal of 
fome Latin verfes gained him the patronage of Dr. 
ILaiicafter, afterwards provoft of Queen's College; 
by whofe recommendation he was eledted into Mag* 

* Spence. 

f This fad was communicated to Johnfon in my hearing bj a 
perfonof unqueitionable veracity^ bat whofe name I am not at U* 
berty^ to mention. He had it, as he tdd us> from lady Primroie^ 
to whom Steele related it with tears in his eyes. The late Dr. 
Stinton confirmed it to me, by faying, that he had heard it from 
Mri Hooke^ author of the Roman Hifloiy ; and he, tiom Mn 
Pope. H, 

See, Vi£kor*8 Letters, vol. I. p. 328, this tran(a£tion ibmewhat 
differently related. R, 
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dalcn College as a Demy, a term bjr whicS that fo- 
€i€ty denominates thofc which arc clfcwherc called 
Scholars ; young men, who partake of the founder's 
benefaction, and fucceed in their order to vacant 
fellowfhips *. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criti- 
Cifm, and grew firft eminent by his Latin compoli- 
tions, which are indeed entitled to particular praife. 
He has not confined himfclf to the imitation of any 
ancient author, but has formed his ftyle from the 
general language, fuch as a diligent perufal of the 
produ(?lions of different ages happened to fupply. 

His latin compofitions fcem to have had much of 
Ills fondnefs, for he collected a fecond volume of the 
Mu/a Angticanaf pctlmps for a convenient receptacle. 
In which all his Latin pieces are inferted, and where 
his Poem on the Peace has the firftplace. He after- 
wards prefented the colledlion to Boileau, who, from 
that time, ** conceived,*' fays Tickell, " an opinion 
*^ of the Engliih genius for poetry/' Nothing is 
better known of Boileau, than that he had an inju- 
dicious and peevifh contempt of modern Latin, and 
therefore his profeflion of regard was probably the 
tffcA of his civility rather than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon fubjecfts on 
«vhich perhaps he would not have ventured to have 
written in his own language. The Battle of the Fig-- 
mies and Cranes ; T*he Barometer ; and A Bowlings 
greciu When tlic matter is low or fcanty, a dead 
knguage^ ui which nothing is nn^an becaufe nothing 

♦ He took tlie d^^grcc of M, A. Feb. 14, 1693. 
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is familiar, affords great cqnyec^ieQceft ; and, by th^ 
ibnorous magnificence of Roman fyllabks, the writer 
conceals penury of thought, and want of noycltyi 
often from the reader, and often from l^mfelf. 

In his twenty-fecond year hie firft (hewed hispowfj; 
of EngliOi poetry by fome verfes addreffed to Dry- 
den ; and foon afterwards publifh^ a tr^^nflation of thft 
greater part of the Fourth Greorgick upon Bees ; aftcjr 
which, fays Dryden, ** my latter fwarm is fa4r41^ 
** worth the hiving/* 

About the fame time he compofed the c^rgumetiti 
prefixi^d to the feveral books of Drydcn a Virgil j 
and produced an Eflay on thi? Georgicks^ ji^iveai}^^ 
fuperficial, and uninftruiftive^ without much c\tbct 
pf the fcholar's learning or the critick's penetratii^fl. 

His next paper of verfes contained a chara(^r 9i 
the principal Englifli poets, infcrib^dti)^, Henry S»f 
f hevcrell, who was then, if not a poet, a tvrfccer of 
verfes * ; as is fhewn by his verfion of a fmaji pirt of 

. » - 

* A letter which T found among Dr. Johnfon's papers, dajted 
in January 1/84, from a lady in Wiltfiiire, contains a difcoyery 
ef fome importance in literary hjftoty, viz. that, by the initjafe 
H, S. prefixed .to the poem, we are not to underftand the fafladu^ 
Dr.. Henry Sachevcrell, whofe trial is the naoft remarkable imi' 
dent ia bis life. The information thus communicated is, ih?i. 
the y.erfes in queflion were not aa addrefs to the famous Dr^ Sa? 
chererefl, but to a veiy ingenious gfehtlcmaU of the fame name; 
Who died young, fnppc^ed to be' a Mabkftnai^ f<i>r th^ he wt$j^ 
the hiftory of the lile of Man.-^Tliat this perfon left hia pilpet^ 
to Mr. Addifon, and had formed a plan of a tragedy upon tte 
death of So.crates — The lady fays, flie had this information froin 
a Mr. Stephens, who was a fellow of Merton College, a conteni> 
porary and intimate with sMrJ Adtiifon in O^tfbtd^ urhQ iltd^ 
Jitf»r jo years ago, a prebendary of Wjnchefter. H- 

. ^ VirgU's 
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Virgirs Georgicks, publilhed in the Mifcelldniw r 
and a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, in the Muf(Z 
Anglitana. Thefe verfes exhibit all the fondnefs of 
friendfliip ; but, on one fide or the other, fricndfhip 
was afterwards too weak for the malignity of faftion. 

In this poem is a very confident and difcriminatc 
eharaiSler of Spenfer, whofe work he had then never 
jead *. So little fometimes is criticifm the cffeft of 
judgement. It is neceflary to inform the reader, that 
about this time he was introduced by Congreve to 
Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer : Ad- 
difon was then learning the trade of a courtier, and 
fubjoined Montague as a poetical name to thofe of 
Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, 
according to Tickell, with his natural modefty, he 
was diverted from his original defignof entering into 
holy orders. Montague alleged the corruption of 
men who engaged in civil employments without li- 
beral education ; and declared, that, though he was 
reprcfented as an enemy to the Church, he would 
never do it any injury but by withholding Addifon 
from it. 

Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to king 
William, with a rhyming introduftion addrefled to 
lord Somers. King William had no regard to ele- 
gance or literatjure ; his ftudy was only war ; yet by 
a choice of minifters, whofe difpofition was very dif- 
ferent from his own, he procured, without intention, 
ia very liberal patronage to. poetry. Addifon was 
carefled both by Somers and Montague. 

* Spence. 

in 
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<• .In 1697. appeared his Latin verfes on the peace 
pf .Ryfwick, uihich be dedicated to Montague^ and 
vhich was afterwards called, by Smith, ** therbcft 
V Latin poem lince the JEaxtid.'' Praife muft not be 
too rigoroufiy examined ; but the performance can* 
not be denied'to be vigorous and elegants 

Having yet no publick employment, he obtained 
(in 1699) a pendon of three hundred pounds a year, 
that he might be enabled to travel. He ftaid a year 
at Blois *, probably to Iqarn the French language ; 
and then proceeded in his journey to Italy, which he 
furveyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he w^s travelling at leifure, he was far 
from being idle : for he not only coUedled his ob- 
fervations on the country, but found time to write 
his Dialogues on Medals, and .four A£ls of Cato* 
Such at. leaft is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he 
only CQlle<5led his materials, and fornied his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, he 
there wrote the letter to lord Halifax, which is juftly 
confidered as the moft elegant, if not the moft fubr 
lime, of his poetical produftions. But in about two 
years he fountd it neceffary to haften home ; being, 
as Swift informs us, diftrefled by iodigenpe, and 
compelled to become the tutpr of a travelling Squire^ 
becaufe his penfion was npt_remitted. 

At. his return he publiflied liis Travels, with a 
dedication to lord Somers. As his ftay in foreign 
countries was Ihort, his obfervations are fuch as 
might be fupplied by a hafty view, and confift 
chiefly,. in comparifqns of the prefent face of the 

* Spence, 

country 
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Cofiiitiy with the defcripuons left u» by the Roman 
{)oetSy from whom he made preparatory coUeftionSy 
though he might have fpared the trouble, had htf 
knowA that fuch colIe($kions had been made twice be* 
lore by Italian authors; 

The moll amufing ^ffagt of his book i% his ac» 
count of the minute republick of San Marino ; of 
itiany parts it is not a very ferere cenfure to fay, 
that they might have been written at home. Hia^ 
elegance of language, and variegation of profe and 
'verfe, however^ gains upon the reader ; and the 
book, though a while negleiSled, became in time £0 
much the favourite of the publick, that before it 
v«ras reprinted it rofe to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with st 
meanDefs of appearance which gave teftimony of 
the difiSculties to which he had been reduced, he 
fbufid his old patrons out of power, and was there-' 
fore, for a time, at full leifore for the cultivation of 
his mind ; and a mind fo cultivated give^ reafdn to^ 
believe that little time was loft. 

But he remained not long negledled or ufelefSi 
The vidlory at Blenberm (1704) fpread triumph and 
confidence over the nation } and lord Godolphin, la^ 
menting to lord Halifait, that it had not been cele- 
brated in a manner equal to the fubjedl, dcfired him 
to propofe it to fome better poet. HaKfsi^ told 
him, that there was no encouragement for genius ; 
that worthlefs metl were unprofitably enridred with 
publick money, without any care to find or em- 
ploy thofe whofe appeafattce might do honour to* 
their country. To this Godolphin replied, that fuch 
abufes ihould in time be- redliiied ; and that, if a 
"•♦ man 
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xilfth 6t/Ad be found capable of the ta(k then pro* 
p<Ad^ he jfhould not want an ample reccmipenfe. 
HiKito then named Addifon, but required that th€ 
Trcafurer fhould apply to him in his own perfon, 
€k>doi{)^in fcnt the meffage by Mr. Boyle, afterwards 
lord Carletof) ; and Addifoii^ having undertaken the^ 
Work, communicated it to the Trcafurer, while it 
s»zs yet advanced no further than the limile of the 
Angel, and was inn»ediate]y rewarded by fucceeding- 
Mr. Locke in the pi^ce of CommiJJionir 6f appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with lordt 
I^lifkx : and the year aiter he was n^ade under*fe-< 
cretary of ftate, firft to Sir Charles Hedges, and irt 
a few months more w the earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent tafte for Italian 
dperas inclined him to try what would be the efFeft 
of a mufical Drama in our own language. He there-^ 
fore wrote the opera of Rofamond, which, when ex- 
hibited on the ftage, was either hifled or negleAed,; 
hut, trufting that the readers would do him more 
juftice, he publilhed it, with an infcription to the 
dutehefs of Marlborough ; a woman without Ikill, 
or pretenfions to ikillv in poetry or literature. His 
dedication was therefore an inftance of fervile abfur- 
dity, to be exceeded only by Jofhua Barnes's dedi- 
cation of a Greek Anacreon to the Duke. 

His reputation bad been fomewhat advanced by 
^he lender Hujband^ a comedy which Steele dedi- 
cated to him, with a confeffion that he owed to him 
fcveral of the m<3fk fuccefsful fcenes. To this play 
Addifon fupplied a prologue. 

When the marquis of Wharton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addifon attended him as 
im, fecretary ; arid was made keeper of the records iii 
•'Ifejd. X. G Birming. 
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Bittninghiatti*s Tower, with a falary of three hundrf^/ 
pounds a year. The office was little more than no*, 
minal, and the falary was augmented for hi&accom*. 
Imodation^ 

Intereft and fa^lion allow little to the operation o£ 
particular difpofitions, or private opinions. Two 
men of perfonal charaAers more oppoiite than thofe 
of Wharton and Addifon could not eaiily be brought 
together. Wharton was impious, profligate, and 
iiiamelefsj without regard, or appearance of regard*, 
to right and wrong ^ : whatever is contrary to this 
may be faid of Addifon ; but as agents of a party, 
they were connedled^ and how they adjufied their 
other fentiments we cannot know. 

Addifon muft however not be too haflily con- 
demned. It is not neceflary to refufe benefits from, 
a bad man, when the acceptance implies no appro- 
bation of his crimes ; nor has the fubordinate officer 
any obligation to examine the opinions or condud): 
of thofe under whom he adls, except that he may 
not be made the inftrument of wickednefs. It is rea- 
fonable to fuppofe that Addifon counteradled, as far as 
he was able, the malignant and blafting influence of 
the Lieutenant ; and that at leail: by his intervention 
fome good was done, and fome mifchief prevented. . 

When he was in office, he made a law to himfelf^ 
as Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular 
fees in civility to his friends : ^^ for," faid he, ** I 
*' rnay have a hundred friends ; and, if my fee be 
^* two guineas, I fhall, by rclinquiihing my right, 
^* lofe two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 

^.Dr. Johnfon appears to have blended the chara&erpf th^ 
Marquis with that of his fon the Duke. Nt 
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'*. than tw6 ; there is therefore no proportion between 
•* the good imparted and the evil fuffcred/' 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any com- 
munication of his defign, began the publication of 
the' Tatler : but he was not long concealed ; by in- 
ferting a remark on Virgil, which Addifon had 
given him, he difcovered himfelf. It is indeed not 
eafy for any man to write upon literature or common 
life, fo as not to make himfelf known to thofe with 
whom he familiarly converfes, and who are ac- 
quainted with his track of ftudy, his favourite to- 
pick, his peculiar notions, and his habitual phrafes. 

If Steele defircd to write in fecret, he was not 
lucky i a fingle month deteded him. His firft Tat- 
ler was publifhed April 22 (1709.) ; and Addifon's 
contribution appeared May 26. Tickell obferves, 
that the Tatler began and was concluded without 
his concurrencjs. This is doubtlefs literally true; 
but the work did not fufFer much by his unconfciouf-. 
nefs of its commencement, or his abfence at its cef- 
fation ; for he continued his afliflance to Decem- 
ber 23, and the paper flopped on January 2. He did 
not diftinguifh his pieces by any fignature ; and I 
know not whether his name was not kept fecret till 
the papers were collefted into volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, fucceeded 
the Spedlator ; a feries of eflays of the fame kind, 
but written with lefs levity, upon a more regular 
plan, and publifhed daily. Such an undertaking 
fhewed the writers not to diftruft their own copiouf- 
nefs of materials or facility of compofition, and thcit 
performance juftified their confidence. They found 
however, in their progrefs, many aimliaries. To 

G 2 attempt 
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I^ttempt a £ngle paper was no terrifying labomr j 
many pieces were offered^ and many wete received% 

Addifon had enoogh of the zeal of party ; but 
^teele had at that time almoft nothing elfe. The 
Spedlator^ in one of the firft papers, Shewed the po* 
litical tenets of its authors ; but a refolution was feoft 
taken, of courting general approbation by genefsd 
topicks, and fubje<S)LS on which fa<9;i6n had produced 
nodiveriityof fentiments; fuch as literature, morality, 
and familiar life. To this pra6lice they adhered with 
few deviations. The ardour of Steele once broke out 
in praiie of Marlborough ; and when Dr. Fleetwood 
prefixed to fome fermons a preface, overflowing witH 
whiggifh opinions, that it might be read by the 
Queen *, it was reprinted in the SpeAator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, 
to regulate the pra6tice of daily conrerfation, to cor- 
re(Sl thofe depravities which are rather ridiculous^ 
than criminal, and remove thofe grievances which^ 
if they produce no lafling calamities, imprefs hourly 
rexation,. was firfl attempted by Cafa in his book of 
iManners, arid Caftiglione in his Courtier ; two books 
yet celebrated in Italy for purity and elegance, and 
which, if they are now lefs read, are neglefted only 
'becaiife they have efFeftcd tliat reformation which 
their authors intended, and their precepts now are 
no longer wanted. Their ufefulnefs to the age in 
which they tvere written is fufficiently attefted b)F 

^ This particular number of the Spedator, it is faid, was BQfc^ 
published till twelve o'clock, that it might come out precifely at 
the hour of'her Majefty's breakfaft, and that no time might Be 
left for ddiberating about ferving it up with that meal^ las mML 
See the editioa of the Tatlbk with ndes^ vcLi V I* No. -27 1, m$t. 
p. 452, &c. N. 

tb» 
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^ tranflatiohs which ^Imdfi: all the nations of £u« 
rope wefe in hafte to obtain. 

This fpecies of inftrudlion was cohtinued, and 
perhaps advanced, by the French ; among whom La 
Bruyere's Manners of the Age, though, as BoiI^a4 
remarked, it is written without conned^ion, certainly 
defervcs praife, for livelinefs of defcription, and juft* 
ncfs of obfervation. 

Before the Tatler and Speiftator, if the writeis for 
the theatre are excepted, England had no mafters of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to re- / 
form either the favagenefs of negle<ft, or the imper- 
tinence of civility ; to Ihew when to fpeak, or to be 
filent ; how to refufe, or how to comply. We had 
many books to teach us our more important duties, 
and to fettle opinions in philofophy or politicks ; but 
an JrHter Ekgantiarumi a judge of propriety, was 
yet wanting, who Ihould furvey the track of daily 
lx>nverfation, and free it from thorns and prickles, 
whichteazethepafler, though they do not wQuiid himi* 

For this purpofe nothing is fo proper ^s the fre- 
quent publication of fhort papers, which we read not 
9S ftudy but aniufement. If the fubjeiSt be flight, 
the treatife is ihort. The bufy may find time, and 
the idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and eafy knowledge 
began among us in the Civil War *, when it wa$ 

* Newfpapcrs appear to have had aji earlier date than here af-. 
figned« Cleiveiand^ in his Qiara6ter of a London DivLrnal, fajs> 
'^ The (]^gindl finner of this kind was Dutch 5 Galld-l^eLgicus the 
^ Protojdas, and the Modern Mercuries but Hans en kelders.? 
Some intelligence given by Mercurius Gallo-belgicus is mentioned 
in Carcw*s Survey of Cornwall, p. 126, origbally publilhed in 
i6o3« Thefe vehidea of information are often n^entioned in thd 
(lays of James axud Charles the Plrfi. R« 

6 5 swell 
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much the intcrcft of cither party to raife and fix the 
prejudices of the people. At that time appeared 
Mercurius' Aulicus, Mercurius Rjafticus, and Mer- 
curius Civicus. It is fajd, that when any title grew 
popular, it was ftokn by the antagonift, who by thi? 
ftratagem conveyed his notions to thofe who would 
not have received him had he not worn the appear- 
ance of a friend. The tumult of thofe unhappy days 
left fcarcely any man leifure to treafure up occaiiojnal 
compofitions ; and fo much were they negle<fted, that 
a complete colleftion is no where to be found. 
- Thefe Mercuries were fucceeded by L*Eftrange's 
Obfervator; and that by Leflcy's Rehearfal, and 
perhaps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been 
conveyed to the people, ia this commodious manner, 
but controverfy relating to the Church or State ; of 
which they taught many to talk, whom they could 

not teach to judge. 

It has been fuggefted, that the Royal Society was 
inftituted foon after the Reftoration, to divert the 
attention of the people from publick difcontent. 
The Tatler and SpeAatpr had the fame tendency.; 
they were publifhed at a time when two parties^ 
loud, reftlefs, and violent, each with plamible de* 
clarations, and each perhaps without anydiftindt 
termination of its views, were agitating the nation ; 
to minds heated with political contefl they fupplied 
cooler and more inofFenlive refie(5lions ; and it is faid 
jby Addifon, in a fubfequent work, that they had 
a perceptible influence upon the converfation of that 
time, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite 
merriment with decency ; an effeft which they can 
never wholly lofe, while they continue to be among 
a the* 
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the firft books by which both fexes arc initiated in 
the elegances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adjufted, like Cafa, the 
iinfettled pradlice of daily intercourfe by propriety 
and politenefs ; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited the 
Cbara8ers and Manners of the Age. The perfonagei 
introduced in thefe papers were not merely ideal ; 
they were then known, and confpicuous in various 
fhitions. Of the Tatler this is told by Sreele in his 
laft paper ; and of the Spedtator by Budgel in the 
prefiice to Theophraftus, a book which Addifon has 
recommended, and which he was fufpedled to have 
revifcd, if he did not write it. Of thofe portraits, 
which may be fuppofcd to be fometimes embelliftied, 
and fometimes aggravated, the originals are now 
■partly known, and partly forgotten. 

But to fay that they united the plans of two ot 
three eminent writers, is to give them but a fmall 
part of their due praife ; they fuperadded literature 
'and criticifm, and fometimes towered far above their 
predeceffors ; and tau^t, with great juftnefs of ar- 
gument and dignity of language, the moft important 
duties and fublime truths. 

All thefe topicks were happily varied with elegant 
iiAions and refined allegories, and illuminated with 
'Afferent changes of ftyle and felicities of hivention. 
• It is recorded by Budgell, that of the charadlers 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite 
•of Addifon was Sir R^oger de Coverley, of whom he 
•had formed a very delicate and difcriminate idea, 
^hich he would not fuffer to be viofated ; and there- 
fore, when Steele had Ihcwn him innocently picking 
tip a gtd in the Temple^ and taking her to a tavern^ 

6 4 he 
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he drew upon himfelf fo much of hi$ friend^s Uldigi^ 
nation, that he was forced to appeafe him by a pro* 
mife of forbearing Sir Roger for the time to come. 

The reafon which induced Cervantes to bring hi$ 
hero to the grave, fara mifola nacio Don ^xote^ jyg 
fata ely made Addifon declare, with undue \t\xt^ 
mence of . exprefiion, that he would kill Sir Roger & 
being of opinion that they were born for one another) 
aiid that any other hand woujd do him wrong* 

It may be doubted whether Addifon ever filled up 
his original delineation. He defcribes his Knight as 
having his imagination fc^mewhat warped ; but of 
this perverfion he has made very little ufe. The 
irregularities in Sir Rogers condudl ieem not fo 
much the effedls of a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetual preflure of fome 
overwhelming idea, as of habitual rufticity, and that 
negligence which folitary grandeur naturally gene^ 
rates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying va- 
pours of incipient madnefs^ which from time to 
time cloud reafon, without eclipfing it, it requires 
fo much nicety to exhibit, that Addifon fceras to havf 
been deterred from profecuting his own defign. 

To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentlenw^Q^, z^ 
pears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently exprefled, ap 
adherent to the landed intereft, is oppofed Sir An- 
drew Freeport, a new man, a. wealthy merchant, 
zealous for the moneyed intereft, and a W>h?g* Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable iDore con« 
fequences were #at firft in(;ended than coi^ld t^ fwro- 
duced when the refolution wa$ taken toexqliKlepertf 
from the paper. Sir Andrew does bi^t litdc, and 

that 
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that litde feecns not to have pleafed Addifon, whc^ 
when he difmilTcd him from the club, changed hiy 
ppinions. Steele had piade him, in the true fpiri^ 
of unfeeling commerce, declare that he ** would not 
f * build an hofpital for idle people ;" but at laft hf 
l^uys land, fetdes in the country, and builds not ^ 
manofadlory , but an ho^ital for twelve old huibahd^ 
men, for men with whom a merchant has little ac 
quaintance, and whom he commonly coniiders wit^ 
little kindn^fs. 

Of eifays thi;^ elegant, thus inftrudive, and thus 
f ommodioufly diftributed^ it is natural to fuppofe 
the approbation general, and the fale numerous. I 
once heard it obferyed, that the fale may be calcu* 
lated by the produ<ft of the tax, related in the laft 
number to produce more than twenty pounds a 
week, and therefore ftated atone-and-twenty pounds^ 
or three pounds ten Shillings a day : this, at a half- 
penny a paper, will give iixteen hundred and eighty f 
for the daily number. 

This fale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be ere* 
dited, was likely to grow kfs ; for be declares that 
the Spediator, whom he ridicules for his endle|s 
mention of iht fair fix y had before, bis recefs wearied 
Jtiis readers. 

The next year (17 13), in which Cato came upoj^ 
the ftage, was the grand climafterick of Addifoh^s 
reputation. UpcHi the death of Cato, he had, a^ i$ 
iaid, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, 

^ That tills calcolatign is not exaggerated^ that it is even much 
below the real number^ fee the notes 00 theTatlcr, cd. 17% 
yid. VJ. p. 45a. N. 

anid 
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mnd'.had for feveral years the four firft ^6ks finiflied/ - 
which were ihewn to fuch as were likely to fpread 
their admirktioit. They were feen by Pope, and by 
Cibber, who relates that Steele, when he took'back 
the copy, told bim, ,in the defpicable cant of lite-^ 
rary modefty, that,, whatever fpir it his friend had. 
Ihpwn in the compofition^ he doubted whether he ' 
would ha^e courage fufficient to expafe it to the- ceil* 

fuire of a Britifh audience, 

The time however was now come, when thfofe, who 
kfFefted to ^thirik libef ty in danger, afFedtcd likewife 
to think that . d! ftage-play might preferve it ; and 
^Aiddifen .was importuned, in the nanie of th^ tute- 
lary deities of Britain,^ to' Ihew his courage and his 
zeal by -finifliing hiS defign. ^ 

* .To refume his. work *he feemed perverfely and un- 
accbUntablyiJnwilljng ; and by a requeft, which per- 
liaps he wifhdd to be denied, defired Mr. Hughes to 
add a-fifth aA. Hughes fuppofed him ferious ; and, 
undertaking t^c fupplcnjent^ brought in a few days 
Tome fcenes for his examination ; but he had in the 
mean time gone to work himfelf, and produced half 
an aAj wliich he afterwards completed, but with 
brevity irregularly difproportionate to the foregoing 
parts, like a talk performed with reludlance, and 
Slurried to its cbnclufion. 

' It mJiy yet be doubted whether Cato wasmade 
publick by any change bf the author's purpofe ; for 
^Dennis charged ' him with railing prejudices in his 
own favour by fa,lfe politions of preparatory criti-* 
cifm, and W\x\\ poifoning the town by contradifting 
in the Spectator the.eftablilhcd rule of poetical juf? 
tice, bccaufe his own hero;^ with all his virtues, was 

• ' to 
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to fall before a tyrant. The; fa6l is certain ; the 
motives we muft guefs. 'I - . - 

Addifon was, I Jbelieve, fiifBciently (^ifpoletl to bair 
all avenues againii: all danger. When Pppe .brought 
hiRi the prologue/ which is properly accommodated 
to the play, there wore thefe wolrd^,' *' Britons, arife I 
** be worth like this approved;" ineaning nothing 
more than,. Britons, eredl and <bcalt*yourreiv^ to the 
approbation of public virtue. Addifoa was frighted 
left he ihould be thoughts promoter of-infurreftion^ \ 
9Xid the line wa&liqviidated to ^* Britonsi attend/* ' ' * 
. Now> ** heavily in clouds came 6h^he day, the 
^? gceat, th^ important day," whe^ Addifon was tq 
ftand tlie. hazard of the theatreV Tliat there mighitl 
however, be left^as little hazard as was poffible, oa ' 
the iirft night Steele, as himfelf relates, undertool; 
to pack an audience. This, fays Pop« *, ^ had beeci 
tried for the. firft time in favour of thV Diftreft^Mo- 
tber ; and was now, with sxioTt efficacy, pradtifed fof 

Cato. ' .-.*•'■. ' ' •' '• . ; 

The danger was foon over. The whole tiatioii 
was at that time on fire with^>fa<?lion. The Whigs . 
applauded every lime in which Liberty was mentioned,. 
as a fatire on the Tories ; and^the Tories echoed 
wery clap, to ihew that the fatire was unfelt. The 
fiory of Bolingbroke is; well known^ Hq called 
Booths to his box, and gaye him fifty guineas foi 
defending the caufe; of Liberty fo well againfi: a per-^ 
petual didbitor. The Whig^, fays Pope, defign a 
iecond prefent, when they can accon)pany it lyith as 
^ood a fentence. 
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c ThepUyf fupported thiis by theemuhtioA ^Ike^^ 
tious praife, was aded night after night for a longei 
tia)e th«n> I b^Uev^, the pubiick had allon^ to any 
^rama before ; and the ^iitbor» as Mn • Porter long 
l^erwurds related, wandered through the whole ex^ 
^ibitioB behind the fcenet with reftlefs and uoap^ 
peifeble folicitude. 

- Whep it wa3 printed, notice was given that tha 
fi^ueea wQ^ld be pU^fed if it was dedicalsed to her ; 
^' but, as he hi|d deiigned that complinajeQt elfo< 
*' where, he found himfelf obliged," faysTickell, 
^^ by his duty op the om hand» and his honour on 
<^ the other, tp feiul it into the world without any de- 
f* dicf^tion/* 

.. .Human happinefs has always its abatements ; tht 
bcighteft fuu^ihine of fuccefs is not without a cloud* 
Ko fooner was Cato offered to the reader, than it 
was attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with 
9U the yiqlence of angry criticifm. Deiuiis, though 
equally zealous, and probably by his temper more 
^rious than Addifon, for what they called liberty, 
gnd though a ^tterer of the Whig mioiflry^ could 
pot iit quiet at a fuccefsful play ; but was eager to. 
fell frieiHis and enemies, that they had mifplaced 
their admirations. The world was too flubborn for 
tnftru6^iop ; with tht fate of the ceofurer of CowieillcV 
Od} his antiPiiilYeiriions ihewed his anger witiicmt 
t&d£^y and C^tQ cootiuued to be pcaifed* 

P-ope had now aa o]^>Od:tiuuty of courting thip^ 
feiendlbip flf Addifca, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give refentment its full play without ap^: 
pearing to revenge himfelf. He therefore published 
J Narraiive of the M^kimffi tif John Dennis ; a per- 
a- -» formance 
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jbrmance ijidikfa left tlie objeiftiaM to the ploy iti 
their full force, and therefore difcovered <4tioi« defiref 
of venng tbe critick dian of defendiog the poet* 

Addifon, wbo vr^ no ftranger to the world, pro^ 
ktiblj &W the felfifitnefe of Pope^ friendikip ; aad, 
ftfolvfaig that he ibouki have the confequenoes of 
his dflicbufiieft to hunielf, infon>ned Deanis hf 
Steele, that he was Scfrry for tbe \nMt ; zad thmtf 
i^SiQiieveHr he fhotiki th)i»k fit to anfiwer kis resnarks, 
he vrould -do it m a nftaoner to ^^ohich Jiotbing cauU 
beobje(9;ed. 

The grenteli: weakneA <of ijie pfaiy is in the JGcenea 
oflove, which are faid by Pope^ to (haveiiBBn.aiUed 
to the original plan upon a fubfequent review, m 
compliance with the popular pradtice €ff the ;ft8ge. 
Such an autliority it is hard to rr^oift ; yet the lave 
is fo intimately minted with the whole aidl^ion, thsit 
it cannot ealily be thought extrinfick and adrentir 
tious ; for, if it were taken away, what would be 
kft ?« or how were the four sl&s £lled .in the &t& 
draught ? 

At the publication the Wits feemed .proud to pay 
their attendance with encomiaftick verfes. The beft 
are from an unknown hand, which will perhaps ^lofe 
ibmewhat of their praife when the author is kpowp 
to be Jeffreys. 

•Cato had yet other honours. It was cenfured as a 

^arty-^play by a Scholar of Oxford ; and defended in 

a favourable examination by Dr. SewelL It ws^s 

translated by Salvini into Italian, and adled at Flo- 

-vefice ; and by the Jefuits of St. OmerViato Latin^ 

* Spence. 
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ai^d played, by their pupils^ Of this vfrfion a eopf 
was fent to Mr. Addifon : it is to be wifhed that it 
could be found, for the fake of comparing their ver-< 
iipn, of the foliloquy with that of Bland* 
. A tragedy was written on the fame fubje6t by Des 
Chan^ps, a French poet^ which was trahflated with 
a criticifm on the Engliih play. But the tranilat<Hr 
and the critick are now forgotten^ 

Dennis lived on unanfwered, and therefore little 
read. Addifon knew the policy of literature too 
well to make his enemy important by drawing the 
attention of the publick upon a criticifm, which, 
though fometimes intemperate^ was often irrefra- 
gable. 

While Cato was upon the ftage, another daily pa-t 
per, called The Guardian^ was publiflied by Steele. 
To this Addifon gave great affiftance, whether occa- 
fionally or by previous engagement is not known. 

The charadter of Guardian was too narrow and 
too ferious : it might properly enough admit both 
the duties and the decencies of life, but feeitied not 
to include literary fpeculations, and was in fome de- 
gree violated by merriment and burlefque. What 
had the Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs of 
tall or of little men, with ncfts of ants, or with 
Strada's prolufions ? 

Of this paper nothing is neceflary to be faid', but 
that it found many contributors, and that it was a 
continuation of the Spectator, with the fame ele- 
gance, and the fame variety, till fome unlucky fparkle 
from a Tory paper fet Steele's politicks on fire, and 
wit at once blazed into fadlion. Pie was foon too 

hot 
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]|oit: for iielitisal tDi»cks> iild' quitted the^kurdidn ten 
lyrite; the £»^£^tfif; ^ r- ' '- ' • 
/ The papers. of Addifon are ma^rked in the Spe^a^! 
tor by one of the letters in: the n^me of Cbl^y land in* 
the Guardian by a band; whether it was, as Tickett* 
pretends to think, that he was unwilling to tifurp the 
I^raife of others, or^ as Steele, with far greater Hkcli-^ 
hood, ii^nuatesy that he could not without 'difcpn*. 
tent impart to others any of his own. I ha*e htard 
that his avidity did not. iktisfy itfelf with the air of 
renown, but that with great eagemefs he laid hold oa^ 
his proportion of the profits. 

Many of thcfe papers were, written with powers 
truly comic, with nice difcriminatioh.of chai'adbers^ 
and accurate pbfcirvation of natural o£ accidtt>tal> de- 
Tiation from propriety; but it was. nqtsfuppofed* 
that he had tried a. comedy on the 'ilagei,tiik Steele- 
after his death declared him the author of ther Drim-^ 
mer. This however Steele did not know to be true 
by any direA teftimony ; for, when Addifofa put the 
play into his hands, he only told him, it was the 
vfork of a ** Gentleman in the Company;" and when* 
it was received, as is confeffed, with cold difappro- 
bation, he. was probably lefs willing to claim it. 
Tickell omitted it in his coUeAion ; but the tefti- 
mony of Steele, and the total filence of any other 
claimant, hasr determined the publick to aflign it to' 
Addifon, and it is now printed with his other poetry. 
.Steele carried the Drummer to the play-houfe, and; 
afterwards to the prefs, and fold the copy for fifty 
guineas. *'^'^ ' 

To the opinion of Steele may. be added .the proof 
fupplied by .the play itfelf, of w^ch the chaf adlers 

are 
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i[t ftxch t8 Addifbn wopid have lielineatted^ ftftd t^ 
tendency fuch as Addifon wouM have promoted*' 
That it flioold hare been ili-received would raife 
wonder, did we not daily fee the capriciom diffaibttr 
ttOA of theatrical praife. 

13a was not all this time aii indifferent fpeAatisr 
of publick affairs. He wrote, as different exigenciM 
required (in 1707), Tbe prefeni State of the Wmt^ 
and the Neeeffity of an Augmentation ; which, however 
judicious, being written on temporary topicks, and 
exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid lK>ld on no at-^ 
tention, and has naturally funk by his own weight 
into negleA. This cannot be faid of the few papers 
entitled The Whig Examiner ^ in which is employed all 
the force of gay malevolence and humourous fatire. 
Of this paper, which juft appeared and expired, 
Swift remarks, with exultation, that ^Mt is now 
** down among the dead men *.'* He might well 
zejoice at the death of that which he could not have 
killed. Every reader of every party, fince perfonal 
malice 13 paft, and the papers which once inflamed 
die naBon are read only as effulions of wit, muft 
wifli for ■ more of the Wb^ Examiners ; for on no 
occaiion was the genius of Addifbn more vigoroufly 
exerted, and on none did the fuperiority of his 
powers more evidently appear. His ^rial of Count 
tariff ^ written to expofe the Treaty of Commerce 
with JPnince, lived no longer than the queflion tlmi 
produced it. 

* From a Tory fong in vogue at the time, the burthco whete« 
«fi5, 

And he, that will this health deny, 

Down aznong^e dead men let him -lie. H^" 

Not 
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• 

ISTot long afterwards, an attempt was made to re* 
Vive the SpeSator^ at a time indeed by no means 
favourable to literature, when the fucceiiion of u 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, difcord, and confufion; and either the 
turbulence of the times, or the fatiety of the readers, 
put a flop to the publication, after an experiment of 
eighty numbers, which were afterwards coUe<fted into 
an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than any 
of thofe that went before it, Addifon produced 
more than a fourth part ; and the other contribu-* 
tors are by no means unworthy of appearing as his 
aiTociates. The time that had pafied during the 
fufpenfion of the Spe^latcr^ though it had not leP 
(ened his power of humour, feems to have increafed 
his difpofition to ferioufnefs : the proportion of his 
rehgious to his comick papers is greater than in the 
former feries. 

The SpedatoTj from its re-commencement, was 
publiihed only three times a week ; and no difcri- 
minative marks were added to the papers. To Ad- 
difon Tickell has afcribed twenty-three *. 

The SpeSator had many contributors ; and Steele, 
whofe negligence kept him always in a hurry, when 
it was his turn to furnifli a paper, called loudly for 
the Letters, of which Addifon, whofe materials were 
more, made little ufe ; having recourfe to Iketches 
and hints, the produdl of his former ftudies, which 
he now reviewed and completed : among thefe are 
named by Tickell the EJfays on Wity thofe on the 

• Numb. i^6, 557, 558, 559, 561, 562. 565. 567, 568, $6g. 
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Pkafures of the Imaginatjcn, and the Critici/m oA 
hdilton. 

When the Houfe of Hanover took poiTeifion of 
the throne, it was reafoqable to exped): that the zeal 
of Addifon would be fuitably rewarded. Before the 
arrival of King George, he was made fecretary to 
the regency, and was required by his office to fend 
notice to Hanover that the Queen was dead^ and 
that the throne was vacant* To do this would not 
have been difficult tp any man but Addifon, who was 
fo overwhelmed tvith the greatnefs of the events 
and fo diilraAed by choice of expreffion^ that the 
lords^ who could liot wait for the niceties of criti* 
cifm, called Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the houfe, 
and ordered him to difpatch the meflage. South* 
well readily told what was neceffary in the common 
ftyle of buiinefs, and valued himfelf upon having 
done what was too hard for Addifon. . . 

He was better qualified for the Freeholder j a pa- 
per which he pubUflied twice a week, from Dec. 23, 
1715* to the middle of the next year. This was 
undertaken in defence of the eftablifhed government, 
fometimes with argument, and fomctimes with mirth. 
Jn argument he had many equals ; but his humour 
was fingular and matchlefs. Bigotry itfelf muft be 
delighted with the Tory Fox-hunter. 

There are however fome ftrokes lefs elegant, and 
lefs decent ; fuch as the Pretender's Journal, in 
which one topick of ridicule is his poverty. This 
jnpde of abufe had been employed by Milton )igainft 
king Charles II. 

** — . — — — yacoba'u 

** Centum exulantis vifcera marfupli regis.*' 

And 
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And Oldmixon delights to tell of fome alderman of 
London, that he had more money than the exiled 
princes ; but that which might be expedled from 
Milton's favagenefs, or Oldmixon's meannefs, was 
not fuitable to the delicacy of Addifon. 

Steele thought the humour of the Frteholdir too 
nice and gentle for fuch noify times ; and is reported 
to have faid, that the miniftry made ufe of a lute, 
when thdy fhould have called for a trumpet. 

This year (1716*) he married the countefs dowager 
of Warwick, whom he had folicited by a very long 
and anxious courtfhip, perhaps with behaviour BOt 
very unlike that of Sir Roger to hi3 difdainful wi-^ 
dow ; and who^ I am afraid, diverted hcrfelf oftea 
by playing with his paffion. He is faid to have firft 
known her by becoming tutor to her fon y^ ** Ho 
" formed," faid Tbnfon, **the defign of getting that 
*' lady from the time when he was firft recommended 
*^ into the family." In what part of his life he ob- 
tained the recommendation,. or how long, and in what 
manner He lived in the family^ I know not. His 
advances at firft were certainly timorous* but grew 
bolder as his reputation and influence increafed ; till 
at laft the lady was perfuaded to marry him, on 
terms much like thofe on which a Turkilh princofs 
is efpoufed, to whom the Sultan is reported to pro- 
nounce, '* Daughter, I give thee this man for thy 
'* ilave." The rfiarriage, if uncoutradifted report 
can be credited, made no addition to his happinefs ; 
it neither found them nor made them equal. She 
always remembered her own farik, and thought her- 
felf entitled to treat with very litde ceremony the 

* Augnft %, f Spencer 
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tutor of her fon. Rowe's ballad of the l)ejpairin^ 
Shepherd is faid to have been written, either before 
or after marriage, upon this memorable pair ; and 
it is certain that Addifon has left behind him no en- 
couragement for ambitious love. 

The year after (171 7) he rofe to his higheft ele- 
vation, being made fecretary of ftate. For this em- 
ployment he might juftly be fuppofed qualified by 
long pradlice of bufincfs, and by his regular afcenf 
through other offices ; but expeftation is often dif- 
appointed ; it i» univerfally eonfefled that he was un- 
equal to the duties of -his place. In the Houfe of 
Commons he could not fpeak^ and therefore was 
ufclefs to the defence of the government* In the 
office, fays Pope *, he could not iffiie an order 
without lofing his time in queft of fine expreffions. 
What he gained in rank he loft in credit ; and, 
finding by experience his own inability, was forced 
to folicit his difmiffion, with a penfion of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. His friends^ palliated this- 
relinquifhment, of which both friends and enemiesr 
knew the trae rcafon, with an account of declining 
health, and the neceffity of recefs and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to 
plan literary occupations for his future life. He 
purpofcd a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; d ftory 
of which, as Tickell remarks, the bafis is narrow^ 
and to Avhich I know not how love could have been 
appended. There would however have been no' 
want either of virtue in the fentiments, or elegance 
in the language. 

* Spcnce. 
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He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Cbriftian Religion^ oi which part was publifhed after 
his death ; and he defigned to have made a new 
poetical verfion of the Pfalms- 

Thefe pious compofitions Pope in\puted * to a 
felfifh motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Ton- 
Con ; who having quarreled with Addifon, and not 
loving him, faid, that when he laid down the fecre- 
tary's office, he intended to take orders, and obtain 
abifhoprick; ^* for,** faid he, *^ I always thought^- 
^* him a prieft in his heart.** 

That Pope Ihould have thought this conje<fture of 
Tonfon worth remembrance, is a proof, but indeed, 
fo far as I have found, the only proof, that he re« 
trained fome malignity from th^ir ancient rivalry. 
Tonfon pretended but to guefs it ; no other mortal 
ever fufpe<fted it ; and Pope might have rcfledted, 
that a man, who had been fecretary of ftat€ in the mi- 
niftry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way to a bifhop- 
rick than by def<;ading Religion, or tranflating the 
Pfalms. 

It is related, that he had once a defign to make an 
Englifli Dictionary, and that he confidered Dr. TiLr 
lotfon as the writer of higheft authority. There 
was formerly fent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of 
the Leatherfellers* Company, who was eminent for 
curiofity and literature, a colledlion of examples fe- 
Jecfted from TiJlotfon*s works, as Locker faid, by 
Addifon. It came too late to be of ufe, fo I in- 
fpe6led it but flightly, ai>d remember it indiftimSllyt 
J thought the paffages too fhortt 

* Spettce* 
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Addifon, however, did not conclude his life in 
peaceful ftudies ; but relapfcd, when he was near hfe 
ipnd, to a political difpute. 

It fo happened that (171 8- 19) a controvcrfy wap 
agitated with great veheaiencc between thofc friends 
of long continuance, Addifon and Steele. It may 
be aflced, in the language of Homer, what powner or 
what caufe fhpuld fet them at variance. The fub- 
je6t of their difpute was of great importance. The 
<?arl of Spnderknd propofed an aft -called The Peer^ 
age Bill ; by which the number of Peers fhould be 
fixed, and the king reftrained from any new creation 
of nobility, unlefs when an old family ihould be ex- 
iAn&. To this the lords would naturally s^rec ; 
and the king, who was yet little acquainted with hi$ 
own prerogative, and, as is now well-known, almoft 
indifferent to the poffeffions of tlie crown, had been 
p^rfuaded tp confent. The only difficulty was found 
' among the commons, who were not likely to approve 
the perpetual exclufion of themfelves and their pofr^ 
terity. The bill therefor^ was eagerly oppofed, and 
among others by Sir Robert Walpole, whofc fpeech 
Vjjfz^ publifhed. 

The lords might think their dignity diminiflied hj 
improper advapcemcfits, and particularly by the in^ 
trodudlion of twelve new peers ^.t once, to produce 
a majority qf Tories in the laft reign ; an aft of au- 
thority violent enough, yet pertainly legal, apd by 
DO means to be compared with that contempt of 
j)ational right with which, forne time afterwards, by 
tfie inftigation of Whiggifpi, the commons, chofen 
by the people for three years, chofe themfelves for 
^evea. Eut whatever might be the difpotitipn of 

5 tha 
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tlie lords, the people had no wifh to increafe their 
power. The tendency of the bill, as Steele ob- 
ferved in a letter to the earl of Oxford, was to. in»- 
troduce an ariftocracy ; for a majority io the houfe 
of lords, fo limited, would have been defpotick and 
irrefiftible. 

To prevent this fubverfion of the ancient efta* 
blifhment, Steele, whofe pen readily feconded his 
political paffions, endeavoured to alarm the nation 
by a pamphlet called The Plebeian. To this an an- 
fwer w^s publiihed by Addifon, under the title of 
The Qld Wkigj in which it is not difcovered that 
Steele was thpn know^ to be the advocate for the 
commons. Steele replied by a fecond Plebeian \ a&d, 
whether by ignoraqce or by cour^efy, confined him- 
felf to his queftion, without any perfonal notice of- 
his opponent. Nothing hitherto was committed 
againft the laws of friend(hip, or proprieties of de- 
cepcy; but controvertifts cannot long retain theif 
Jcindnefs for each other. The Old Whig anfwered 
the Plebeian^ and could ' not forbear fome contempt 
of ** little Dicky J whofe trade it was to write pam- 
** phlets." Dicky, however, did not lofe his fettled 
veneration for his friend ; but contented himfelf with 
quoting fome lines of Cato, which were at once de- 
ted^ion and reproof. The bill was laid afide during 
that feffion ; and Addifon died before the next, in 
which its commitment was rejeAed by two hun- 
dred and fixty-five to one hundred and feventy* 
feven. 

Every reader furely muft regret that thefe two 
illuftrious friends, after fp many years paft ift coafi* 
^ence and endearment, in unity of Int^reit^ conform 
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mity of opinion, and fellowfhip of ftudy, fhoul4 
.finally part in acrimonious oppofition. Such a con- 
troverfy was *' Bellum plufquam civile^'' as Lucaa 
cxprefles it. Why could not faftion find other advo- 
cates ? hut among the uncertainties of the human 
ftate, we are doomed to number the inftability of 
friendfliip. 

Of this difpute I have little knowledge but froni 
the Biographia Briiannica. The Old Whig is not in- 
serted in Addifon's works ; nor is it mentioned by 
Tickell in his Life^ why it was omitted, the bio- 
graphers doubtlefs give the true reafon ; the fa(5l 
was too recent, and thofe who had been heated iii 
the contention were not yet cool. 

The neceffity of complying with times, and of 
fparing perfons, is the great impediment of biogra- 
phy. Hiftory may be formed from permanent mo- 
numents and records ; but Lives can only be written 
from perfonal knowledge,, which is growing evety 
day lefs, and in a fhort time is Ic^ for ever. What 
is known can feldom be immediately told ; and when 
it might be told, it is no longer kiwwn. The deli- 
cate features of the mind, the nice difcriminations 
of character, and the minute peculiarities of con- 
duct, are foon obliterated ; and it is furely better 
that caprice, obftinacy, frolick, and folly, however 
they might delight in the defcriptjbn, fliould be 
filently forgotten, than that, by wanton merriment 
and unfeafonable detedlion, a pang Ihould be givea 
to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a friend. 
As the procefs of thefe narratives is now bringing me 
among my contemporaries, I begin to feel myfelf 
•♦ walking upon aflies. upder which the fire is not 

<^ extin^iilhed^"' 
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^^ cxtinguilhed," and coming to the time of which 
it will be proper rather to fay •* nothing that is falfe, 
♦^ than all that is true," 

The end of this ufeful life was now approaching, 
•— Addifon had for fome time been opprefled by 
ihortnefs of breath, which was now aggravated by ^ 
dropfy ; and, finding his danger preffing, he prepared 
to die conformably to his own precepts and profef- 
;(ions* 

During this lingering decay, he feat, as Pope re» 
lates *, a meflage by the earl of Warwick to Mr, 
Gay, defiring to fee him. Gay, who had not vifited 
him for fome time before, obeyed the fummons, an^ 
found himfelf received with great kindnefs; The 
purpofe for which the interview had been folicited 
was then difcovered, Addifon told him, that he 
liad injured him; but that, if he recovered, he would 
recompenfe him. What the injury was he did not 
explain ; nor did Gay ever know, but fuppofed that 
fome preferment deligned for him had, by Addifon's 
intervention, been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregu^ 
lar life, and perhaps of loofe opinions. Addifon, 
for whom he did not want refpeA, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him ; but his argu- 
ments and expoftulations had no efFedl. One expe* 
riment, however, remained to be tried : when he 
found his life near its end, he diredled the young 
lord to be called ; and when he defired, with great 
tendern^fs, to hear his laft injundlions, told him, 
^* I have fent for you, that you may fee how a 
^^ Chrifti^ can die." What efF^ft thia awful fcenc 

* Spence^ 
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had on the earl, I know not: he likewife died htnvi 
felf in a ihort time. 

In Tickell's excellent Elegy on his friend arc thefe 
lines : 

He taught us how to live ; and, oh I too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die— 

in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Young, to this 
moving interview. 

Having given direftions to Mr. Tickell for the 
publication of his works, and dedicated them on his 
death- bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June if^ 
1719, at Holland -houfe, leaving no child but a 
daughter *. 

Of his virtue it is a fufficient teftimony, that the 
refentment of party has tranfmitted no charge of any 
crime. He was n>)t one of thofe who are praifed 
only after death ; for his merit was fo generally 
acknowledged, that Swift, having obferved that his 
election pafTed without a cpnteft, adds, that, if he 
propofed himfelf for king, he would hardly have 
been refufed. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguilh his kind* 
tiefs for the me;'t of his opponents : when he was 
fecretary in Ireland, he refufed to intermit his aC'^ 
quainiance with Swift. 

Of his liabits, or external manners, nothing is fo 
often mentioned as that timorous or fullen taciturnity, 
which his friends called modefty by too mild a name. 
Steele mentions with great ten dernefs * ^ that remark- 
*^ able balhfulnefs, which is a cloak that hides and 
** muffles merit ;" and tells us, *^ that his abilities 

♦ Who died at Bilton, in Warwick ihire, at a very advancedr 
age, in I/97. See Gent. Mag. vol. LXVIl. p. 256. 385. N. 
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T^ were covered only by mbdelly, which doubles thtf 
^* beauties which are feen j s^nd gives credit and efteem 
/* to ail that are concealed.'* Chefterfield affirms, 
that ^' Addifon was the moil timorous and aukward 
** man that he ever faw." And Addifon, fjpeaking 
pf his own deficience in converfation, ufed to fay of 
Jiimfelf, that, with refpe<5l to intelledVyal wealth, 
<< he could draw bills for a thoufand pounds, though 
f^ he had not a guinea in his pocket." 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment^ 
find by that want )vas often obfl:ru<9:ed and diftrelfed { 
that he was often oppreffed by an improper and iuit 
graceful timidity ; every teftimony concurs to prove ; 
hut Chellerfield's reprefentation is doubtlefs hyperbo^ 
lical. That man canpot be fuppofed very unexpert 
in the arts of converfation and practice of life, 
who, without fortune or alliance, by his ufefulnefs 
and dexterity, became fecretary of ftate ; and who 
died at forty-feven, after having not only ftood long 
jn the higheft rank of wit and literature, but filled 
one of the moft important offices of ftate. 

The time in whi^h he lived had reafon to lament 

hi,5 pbftinacy of lilence} ^* for he was," fays Steele, 

f f above all men in that talent called humour, and 

*^ enjoyed it in fuch perfeilion, that I have often re- 

f ^ fle^pd, after a night fpent with him apart from 

** all the world, that I had had the pleafure of con- 

f* yerfing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence 

i^ fnd Catullus, who had alj their wit and nature, 

*^ heightened with humour more exquifite and de- 

*f lightful th^n any other man ever poffeffed." This 

is the fondnels of a friend ; let us hear what is told 

Vis by a rival : ^* Addifon's converfation *," fays 
> • 

• Spence. 

"Pope, 
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Pope, ^^ had fomething in it more charming than t 
** have found in any other roan. But this was only 
^^ when familiar : before ftrangers, or, perhaps, a 
'* iingle ftranger, he preferved his dignity by a ftifF 
<* filence." 

This modefly was by no means inconfiflent with a 
very high opinion of his own merit. He demanded 
to be the firft name in modern wit ; and, with Steele 
to echo him, ufed to depreciate Dryden, whom Pope 
t.nd Congreve defended againft them*. There is 
jio reafon to doubt that he fufFered too much pain 
from the prevalence of Pope's poetical reputation ; 
nor is it without ftrong reafon fufpefted, that by 
fome difingenuous afts he endeavoured to obftruA 
it ; Pope was not the only man whom he infidioqfly 
injured, thpugh the only man of whom he Qould be 
^fraid. 

His own powers were fuch as might have fatisfiecj 
him \yith confcious excellence. Of very extenfive 
learning he has indeed given no proofs. He feems 
to have had fmall acquaintance with the fciences, 
^nd to have read little except Latin and French ; but 
of the Latin poets his Dialogues on Medals ihew that 
lie had penifed the works with great diligence and 
ikill. The abundance of his own mind left hinx 
little indeed of adventitious fentiments ; his wit 
9.1 ways could fuggeft what the occafiqn demanded. 
He had read with critical eyes the important volume 
of human life, and knew the heart of man from the 
depths of ftratagem to the furface of afFecftation. 

What he knew he could eafily communicate, 
** This," fays Steele, *^ was particular in this writer^ 

^\ that^ 
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I ^ that, when he had taken his refolution^ or made 
t ^^ his plan for what he defigned to write, he would 

( ^e 11_ ^1 4. ^ ] J! /V_^_. -^ • . -I 
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^^ walk about a room, and dictate it into language 
'^ with as much freedom and cafe as any one could 
'* write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
« grammar of what he diftated/* 

Pope ♦, who can be lefs fufpeAed of favouring 
his memory, declares that he wrote very fluently^ 
but was flow and fcrupulous in corre<5ting ; that 
many of his Spedlators were written very faft, and 
fent immediately to the prefs ; and that it feemed to 
be for his advantage not to have time for much re^ 
vifal, 

*^ He would alter,'* fays Pope, *' any thing to 
'^ pleafe his friends^ befiofre publication ; but would 
'^ not retouch his pieces afterwards ; and I believe 
•* not one word in Cato, to which I made an objec- 
** tion, was fufiered to fbind." 

The lafl line of Cato is Pope's, having been ori- 
ginally written 

And oh ! ^twa^ this that ended Cafc/s life. 

Pope might have made more objecSlions to the fix: 
concluding lines. In the firfl couplet the words 
** from hence" are improper ; and the fecond line is 
taken from Dryden's Virgil. Of the next couplet, 
the firft verfe, being included- in the fecond, is there- 
fore ufelefs ; and in the third Di/cord is made to pro- 
Jiuce Strife* 

Of the courfe of Addifon's familiar day *, before 
his marriage. Pope has given a detail. He had in 

the 
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the hotifc with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips* 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips^ 
Carey, Davenant, and colonel Brett. With one or 
bthcr of thefc he always breakfafted. He ftudied 
all morning ; then dined at a tavern ; arfd went af^ 
tcrwards to Button^s. 

: Button had been a fcrvarit in the countefeof War- 
brick's family, who, under the patronage of Addi- 
fon, kept a coiFee-houfe on the fouth fide of Ruflel- 
ftrfeet, about two doors fron? Covcnt-garden. Here 
it was that the wit$ of that time ufed to affemble*. 
It is faid, when Addifon had fuffered any vexation 
from the countefs, he withdrew the cortipahy frona 
Button*s houfef. 

From the cofFee-houfe he we^t agmn to a tavernV 
where he oftell fat late, and drank too much wrne^, 
^n the bottle, dlfcontent fecks for comfort, cowardicfe 
for courage, and bafhfulnefs for confidence. It ifc 
Hot Unlikely tha^ Addifon was firft fedtiCed to ex- 
cefs by the manumiflion which he obtained from tht 
fervile timidity of his fober hours. He that feels 
oppreffion from the prefence of thofe to whom he' 
kftcrw^ hinifelf fuperior, will defire to fet loofe his 
powers of converfatiort ; arid who, that ever aflced 
fuccours from Bacchus, ^^as able to preferve himfelf 
from being enflaVed by his auxiliary ? 

Among thofe frierids it was that Addifon difplayed 
the elegance of his colloquial accompli flirA^nts> 
which may eafily i)e fuppofed fuch as Pope rfepre^ 
fents them. The remark of Mande^ille, who, when 
he had pafled an evening in his company, declared 
that he was a parfon in a tye-wig, can detfaA littltf 
from his character ; ' he was always referved to 

ftrangcrs,. 
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dftratlgers, and was not incited to uncommon fred- 
ddm by a charadler like that of Mandeville. 

From any minute knowledge of his familiar man- 
ners, the intervention of fixty years has now debarred 
«s. Steele once promifed Congrevc and the publick 
a. complete defcription of his chara(fter ; but the pro* 
mifis of authors are like the vows of lovers. Steele 
thought rib more on his defign, or thought on it 
with anxiety that at laft difgufled him, and left his 
friend in the hands of TickelL 

One flight lineament of his charadler Swift has 
preferved. It was his praftice, when he found any 
man invincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by ae- 
quiefcence, and fink him yet deeper in abfurdity^ 
This artifice of mifchief was admired by Stella ; and 
Swift feems to approve her admiration. 

His works will fiipply fome information. It ap- 
pears, from his various pi6lurcs of the world, that^ 
with all liis baflifulnefs, he had converfed with many 
difliinft clafles of men, had fiirveyed their ways with 
very diligent obfervation, and marked with great 
acutenefs the eff^efts of different modes of life. He 
was a man in whofe prefence nothing reprehenfiblc 
.was out of danger ;. quick in difcerning whatever \k^ 
wrong or ridiculous, and not unwilling to expofe it. 
•' There are," fays Steele, " in his writings many 
f oblique flrokes upon fome of the wittieft men of 
*' the age." His delight was more to excite merri- 
ment than deteflation ; and he detedls follies rather 
than crimes. 

If any judgement be made, from his books, of his 
moral charadler, nothing will be found but purity 
and excellence. Knowledge of mankind, indeed^ 

lels 
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Icfs extenfive than that of Addifon, will ihcw, thit 
to write, and to live, arc very different. Many who 
praife virtue, do no more than praife it. Yet it is 
reafonable to believe that Addifon's profeffions and 
|)ra<ftice were at no great variance, fincc amidft that 
ftorm of fadtion in which moft of his life was paifed, 
though his flation made him confpicuous, and his 
adlivity made him formidable, the charadler givea 
•him by his friends was never contradifted by his 
enemies : of thofe, with whom intcreft or opinion 
united him, he had not only the efteem, but the 
kindnefs; and of others, whom the violence of op- 
pofition drove againft him, though he might lofe the 
love, he retained the reverence- 
It. is juftly obferved by Tickell, that he employed 
wit on the fide of virtue and rdigion* He not only 
•made the proper ufe of wit himfelf, but taught it 
to others / and from his time it has been generally 
fubfervient to the caufe of reafon and of truth. He 
has diffipated the prejudice that had long connected 
gaiety with vice, and eafinefs of manners with laicity 
of principles* He has reftored virtue to its dignity^ 
and taught innocence not to be aihamcd. This is 
aB elevation of literary character, ** above all Greek, 
*^ above all Roman fame.'* No greater felicity caft 
genius attain, than that of having purified intelleAual 
pleafure, feparated mirth from indecency, and wit 
from licentioufnefs ; of having taught a fucceflioft 
of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodnefs; and, if I may ufe expreffions yet more 
awful, of having " turned many to righteoufnefs.** 

Addifon, in his life, and for fome time after- 
•wards, was confidered by a greater part of readers 

as 
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is fupremely excelling both in poetry and criticifm. 
Part of his reputation may be probatJjr afcribed to 
the advancement of his fortune ; when,' as Swift ob- 
ferves^. he became a iiatefman, and faw poets waiting 
at bis levee, it was no wOnder that praife was accu- 
mulated upon him. IVIuch likewife may be tnore 
honourably afcribed to his perfonal charafter : he 
who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained the 
diadem, was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and ac- 
cidental fame ; and Addifon is to pafs through futu- 
rity ptotefted only by his genius. Every name 
which kindnefs or intereft once raifed too high is in 
danger, left the next age lliould, by the vengeance 
of criticifm, fink it in the fame proportion. A great 
writer has lately ftyled hirti ** an indifferent poet, 
•* and a worfe critick." 

His poetry is firft to be confidered ; of which it 
muft be confefled that it. has not often thofe felicities 
of didlion which give luftre to fentiments, or that 
vigour of fentiment that animates didtion : there is 
little of ardouf, vehemence, or tranfport ; there is 
very rarely the awfulnefs of grandeur, and not very 
often the fplcndour of elegance. He thinks juftly^; 
but he thinks faintly. This is his general charac- 
ter ;^to which, doubtlefs, many fingle paffages will 
furnifh exception. 

Yet, if he fcldom reaches fupreme excellence, he 
rarely finks into dulnefs, and is ftill more rarely en- 
tangled in abfurdity. He did not truft his powers 
enough to be •negligent. There is in moft of his 
coixjpofitions a calmhefs and equability, deliberate 

Vol. X. I and 
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and cautious, fometimes with little that ddights, btit 
teldom with|^j thing that offends. 

Of this kind feem to be his poems to Dryden,^ to 
Sommers, and to the King, llis ode on St. Cecilia 
tas been imitated by Pope, and has fonlething in it 
of t)ryden*s vigour. Of his Account of the Englifh 
Poets, he ufcd to fpeak as a "poor thihg*;" but 
it is not worfe than his ufual ftrain* He has faid; not 
veryjudicioufly, in his charafter of Waller, 

Thy verfe could (hew ev'n Cromwell's innocence ; 
And compliment the ftorms that bore him hence. 
O ! had thy Mufe not come an age too foon. 
But feen great Naflau on the Britiih throne. 
How had his triuikiph glitterM in thy page ! 

What is this but to fay, that he who could com- 
pliment Cromwell had been the proper poet for king 
William ? Addifon, however, never printed the piece. 

The Letter from Italy has been always praifed^ 

but has never been praifed beyond its merit. It is 

more correft, with lefs appearance of labour, and 

more elegant, with lefs ambition of ornament, thaa 

any other of his poems. There is, however, one 

broken metaphor, of which notice may properly be 

taken : ^ 

Fir'd with that name — 

I bridle in my ftruggling Mufe with pain, 

That longs to launch into a nobler firain. 

« 

. To bridle a goddefs is no very delicate idea ; but 
why muft fhe be bridled ? becaufe flie longs to launch ; 
an a6t which was never hindered by a bridle : and 
.whither will fhe launch ? into a nobler Jlraln. She is 

* Spence. 
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in the firft line a borfe, in the fecond a hai ; and 
the care of the poet is to keep his hrfi or his boat 
from /sging. 

The next compoiition is the far-famed campaign, 
which Dr. Warton has termed a ^* Gazette in 
** Rhyme," with harftinefs not often ufed by the 
good-nature of his criticifm. Before a cenfure fo 
fevere is admitted, let us confider that War is a fre- 
quent fubjeft of Poetry, and then enquire who haa. 
defcribed it with more juftnefs and force. Many of 
our own writers tried their powers upon this year of 
vicStory : yet Addifon's is confeffedly the beft per- 
formance ; his poem is the work of a inan not 
blinded by the duft of learning ; his images are not 
borrowed merely from books. The fuperiority 
which he confers upon his hero is not perfonal 
prowefe, and *^ mighty bone," but deliberate intre- 
pidity, a calm command of his paiHons, and the 
power of confulting his own mind in the midft of 
danger. The rejedtion and contempt of fidtion is ra- 
tional and manly. 

It may be obfcrved that the laft line is imitated by 
Pope : 

Marib'rough's exploits appear divinely bright-— 
Raised of themielves their genuine charms they boaft. 
And thofe that paiat Xh^m tryefti praife d^em moft. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing 
tow to ufe what was not his own, he fpoiled the 
thought when he had borrowed it : 

The well-fung v9oes (hall foothc my penfive ghoft ; 
He b^ft can paint them who (hall feel them mbft. 

Martial exploits may he painted ; perhaps woes may 
he fainted ; but they are furely not painted by being 

I 2 well^ 
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'vOell-fung : it is not eafy to paint in fong, or to fing in 
colours. 

No paflage in the Campaign has bfeen more often 
mentioned than the limilc of the angel, which is 
faid in the Tatlcr to be ** one of the nobleft 
*^ thoughts that ever entered into the heart of man," 
and is therefore worthy of attentive confideration* 
Let it be firft enquired whether it be a limile. A 
poetical finiile is the difcovery of likenefs between 
two a<5lions, in their general nature diffimilar, or of 
<!aufes terminating by different operations in fome 
refemblance of efFedV. But the mention of another 
like confequence from a like caufe, or of a like 
performance by a like agency, is not a limile, but 
an exemplification. . It is not a iimile to fay that the 
Thames waters fields, as the Po waters fields ; or that 
as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, fo iiEtna vomits 
flames in Sicily. When Hora-ce fays of Pindar, 
that he pours his violence and rapidity of verfe, as a 
river fwoln with rain rufhes from the mountain ; or 
of himfelf, that his genius wanders in queft of poe- 
tical decorations, as the bee wanders to collc6t ho- 
ney ; he, in either cafe, produces a fimile ; the mind! 
is imprefled with the refemblance of things generally 
unlike, as unlike as intellect and body. But if Pin- 
dar had been defcribed as writing with the copiouf- 
nefs and grandeur of Homer, or Horace had told 
tliat he reviewed and finilhed his own poetry with 
the fame care as Ifocrates polifhed his orations, in- 
ftead of fimilitude, he would have exhibited almoft 
identity; he would have given the fame portraits 
with different names. In the poem now examined, 
.5 when 
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' ijvhen the Engliih are reprefented as gaining a forti- 

fied pafs, by repetition of attack, and perfeverance 
of refolution ; their obftinacy of courage and vigour 
of onfet is well illuftrated by the fea that breaks, 
with inceflant battery, the dikes of Holland. This 
is a fimile : but when Addifon, having celebrated 
the beauty of Marlborough's perfon, tells us, that 
** Achilles thus was formed with every grace,'* 
here is no fimile, but a mere exemplification. A 
fimile may be compared to lines converging at a 
point, and is more excellent as the lines approach 
from greater diftance : an exemplification may be 
confidercd as two parallel lines, which run on toge- 
ther without approximation, never far feparated, and 
never joined. 

Marlborough is fo like the angel in the poem, 
that the a<Slion of both is almofl: the fame,, and per- 
formed by both in the fame manner. Marlborough 
** teaches the battle to rage;*' the angel *^ diredls 
** the ftorm :" Marlborough is ** unmoved in peace- 
** fill thought;" the angel is ** calm and ferene ;" 
Marlborough ftands " unmoved amidft the fliock 
•* of hofl:s ;" the angel rides ** calm in the whirl- 
** wind." The lines on Marlborough are juft and 
noble ; but the fimile gives almoft the fame images 
a fecond time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a fimile, 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and required 
great labour of refearch, or dexterity of application. 
Of this Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland ought 
to honour, once gave me his opinion. ** If I had 
♦* let," faid he, ** ten fchool-boys to write on the 

I 3 ** battle 
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5' battle of Blenh^itn, and eight had brought me the 
*^ angel, I Ihbuld not have been furprifed," 

The opera of Rofamond, tlK)ugh it is feldotn 
mentioned, is one of the firft of Addifon s compoli- 
iions. The fubjeA is well chofen, the fidlion is 
J>leafing, and the praife of Marlborough, for which 
the fcene gives an opportunity, is, what perhaps 
^very human excellence muft be, the produA of 
^ood-luck, ifivproved by, genius. The thoughts arc 
ibmetiirfcs great, and fonaetimes tender ; the verfifi- 
cation is eafy and gay. There is doubtlefs fome ad« 
vantage in the lltortnefs of the lines, which there is 
little tenwptatioA to load with expletive qpithets. 
The dialogue feems commonly better than the fongs. 
The two comick characters of Sir Trufly and Gri- 
deline, though of no great value, are yet fuch as 
the poet intended. Sir Trufty's account of the 
death of Rofamond is, I think, too groflly abfurd. 
.The whole drama is airy and elegant ; engaging in 
its procefs, and pleafing in its conclufion. If Addi- 
son had cultivated the lighter parts of poetry, he 
would probably have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule 
obferved in feledling the works of other poets, has 
by the weight of its charadter forced its way into 
the late colledlion, is unqueftionably the nobleft 
produdion of Addifon*s genius. Of a work fo 
much read, it is difficult to fay any thing new. 
About things on which the publick thinks long, ^ 
it commonly attains to think right ; and of Cato it 
has been not unjuftly determined, that it is rather a 
poem in dialqgue than a drama, ratlieer a fucceliion 

of 
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cf juft fentiments iniclegant langu^e^ - thaa a repre^-, 
(entatioa ^ natural affedl;ioiis, or of any ftaite pro- 
bable or poflible ip l^uoxan life. Nothing here ^* ex-* 
^* cites or affiiages emotion i" here is ** no magical 
^^ pow^r of railing pbantailick terror or wiI4 
f * anxiety." The events am expected without foli-^ 
citude, and are reni^mbered without joy or forrow. 
Of the agents we have no care ; we confider not 
what they- are doing,, or what they are fuffering ; w^ 
wifh only; to know what they have to fay. jCato is 
^ ^ being above our folicitude ; a man of whom the 
gods take care, and whom we leave to. their care 
with heedlefs confidence. To the reft neither gods 
nor men can have much attention ; for l^ere is not 
jone amongft them that ftroogly attra6ls either afieo- 
tion or efteem. But they are made the vehicles of 
fuch fentiments and fuch expreilion, that there is 
fcarcely a fcene in the play which the reader does not 
,wilh to in^refs upon his memory. 
- When Cato was ihewn to Pope *, he adyifed the 
amhor to print it, without any theatrical exhibition ; 
Xuppofing that it would be read more favourably 
.than heard. Addifon declared himfelf of the fame 
opinion.; but urged the importunity qf his friends 
.for its appearance on the jftage. The emulation of 
parties made it fuccefsful beyond expeftation ; and. 
.its fuccefs has introduced or confir4;ned among us 
the ufc of djialogue too declamatory, of unaffe(fting 
- elegance, and cl;iiU philofophy. 

The univerfality of ^pplaufe, however it might 
.quell the Qcnfure. of common mortals, had no other 

* Speoce. 
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tfk& than to harden Denms in fixed diflik^ ; but his 
diflikc was not merely capricious. He found an4 
Ihewed many faults ; he Ihcwed them indeed with 
wger, but he found them with acutenefs, fuch a^ 
ought to refcuehis criticifm from oblivion ; though,' 
at laft, it will have no 6ther life than it derives from 
^he work which it endeavours to opprefs. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the au- 
iJience^ he gives his reafon, by remarking, that, 

** A deference is to be paid to a general applaufe, 
f^ when it appears that the applaufe is natural and 
^^ fpontaneous; but that little regard is to be had to 
^f it, when it is affefted and artificial. Of all the 
** tragedies which in his memory have had vaft and 
f ^ violent runs, not one has been excellent, few have 
f * been tolerable, moft have been fcandalous. When 
f * a poet writes a tragedy, who knows he has jiidge- 
^^ ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet pre- 
f f fum^s upon his own merit, and fcorns to make a 
^^ cabal. That people come coolly to the reprefeur 
*^ tation of fuch a tragedy, withbut any violent ex- 
f • pedlation, or delufive imagination, or invincibte 
f * prepoffeflion ; that fuch an audience \s liable to 
^* receive the impreffions which the poem Ihall natu- 
** rally make on them, and to judge by their own 
^* reafon, and their own judgements, and that reafon 
f * and judgement are calm and ferene, not formed 
f ^ by nature to make profelytes, and to controul and 
f * lord it oyer the imaginations of others. But that 
f * when an author writes a tragedy; who knows he. 
f * has neither genius or judgement, he has recourjfb 
If to the making a party, and he endeavours to inake 
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** up in induftry what is wanting in talent, and to 
** fupply by poetical craft the abfence of poetical 
^^ art : that fuch an author is humbly contented to 
^^ raife men's paflions by a plot without doors, fince 
** he defpairs of doing it by that which he brings 
*^ upon the ftage. That party and paflion, and pre- 
'* poileflion, are clamorous and tumultuous things, 
*^ and fo much the more clamorous and tumultuous 
^* by how much the more erroneous : that they do- 
?^ mineer and tyrannize over the imaginations of 
^* perfons who want judgement, and fometimes too 
** of thofe who have it ; and, like a fierce and out- 
•* rageous torrent, bear down all oppofition before 
f them.;' 

He then condemns the negledl of poetical juftice % 
which is always one of his favoiu'ite principles. 

•^ *Tis certainly the duty of every tragick poet, by 
f^ the exa(ft diftribution of poetical juftice, to imi- 
*^ tate the Divine Difpenfation, and to inculcate a 
** particular Providence. 'Tis true, indeed, upon 
•* the ftage of the world, the wicked fometimos 
** profper, and the guiltlefs fufFer. But that is per- 
ff mitted by the Governor of the world, to Ihew, 
f* from the attribute of his infinite juftice, that there 
^* is a comp^nfation in futurity, to prove the im- 
^* mortality of the human foul, and the certainty of 
f^ future rewards and puniftiments. But the poeti- 
f * cal perfons in tragedy exift no longer than the 
f * reading, or the reprefentation ; the whole extent 
f f of their enmity is circumfcribed by thofe ; and 
f^ therefore, during that reading or reprefentation, 
f* according to their merits or demerits, they muft 
ff be pupipied or rewarded. If this is not done, 

*^ there 
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^^ there is oo itDpartial diftribttdon of poetical ju& 
•^ ticc, no inftru&ive leAure of a p^cular Provi- 
^^ dditpe, and no imitation of tbe I>ivine Difpenfa* 
^^ don. And yet the author of this tragedy does 
^ not only run counter to this, in the fate of his 
^^ prindpdl charadler ; but every where, throughout 
^ it, makes virlnc fu^r, and vice triumph : fc^: not 
^^ only Cato is vanquifhed by Csiar, but the trea^- 
^* chery and perfidioufnefs of Syphax prcVail over 
^^ die hcMieft fimplicity and the credulity of Juba ; 
^* end the fly fubtlety and difiimulation df Fortius 
^^ over the generous franknefs and open-heartedneft 
••^of Marcus." 

Whatever pleafure there may be in feeing crimes 
{RU)i(hed and virtue tewaided, yet, iince wickednefs 
often profpers in real life, the poet is certainly at 
liberty to give it profperity on the . flage. For if 
poetry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws 
4)roken by exhibiting the world in its true form? 
The flage may fometimes • gratify our wifiies ; but, 
if it be truly the " mirror ofiift^*' it ought to ihew 
us fometimes what we are to exped. 

Dennis obje As to the characters, that they are not 
iiatural, or reafonable ; but as heroes and heroines 
are not beings that are fecn every day, it is hard to . 
find upon what principles their condudt fhall be 
tried. It is, however, not ufelefs to cpnfiderwhat hfe 
lays of the manner in which Cato receives the ac* 
Count of his fon*s death. 

** Nor is the grief of dto, in the fourth acft, 

^^ one jot more in nature than that of his fon and 

*^ Lucia in the third. Cato receives the dews of 

'** his fon's death not only with dry eyes, but with a 

'^ '' fort 
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<^ fart of fatisfa6lion ; ai>d vi the fame page ihieds 

^^ tears £6r the calaqpity of his coxmiry^ aa4 ^oes 

^^ the fame thiag in the next page upon the bare 

** apprehenlion of the daoger of his friciKis, Now;, 

f ^ iince the love of one's country is the love of ooe^s 

^^ conntrymen, as I have ihewa upon another occa- 

*^ lion^ I deHre to aik thefe queilions : Of all our 

** countrymen, which do we love laaoft, thofe whom 

5^ we ioDow^ or thofe whom we know iK>t ? And 

^^ of thofe whom we know, which do we cbexifii. 

^^ moftg our friends or our enemies ? And of our 

^* friends, which are the dearcft to us, thofe who are 

^ * related to us, or thofe who are not ? And o£ all 

** our relations, for which, have we moft tendernels, 

^** fw thofe who are near to us, or for thofe who-are 

*^ remote ? And of our near relatione, which arc 

'^^,the nearef);, smd confequently the deareft to us 

•.^ our oiFspring, or others ? Our offspring moft 

** certainly ; as Nature, or, in other wordsi, Prov4- 

*^* dence,. has. wifely contrived for the prefervation rf 

*^ ^mankind. Now, does it not follow., from what 

** has been faid, that for a man to receive the n^wB 

*^ of his fon's xJeath with dry eyes, and to weep at 

** the fame time -for the calamities of his country, is 

** a wretched aifedlation, and a miferajble ineon- 

" fiftency ? Is not that, in plain Englifh/to receive 

*** with dry eyes the news of the deaths of thofe for 

'*-^ whofe lake. our country is a -name fo dear to us^ 

•** and at the fame time to flied tears for thofe for 

** whofe fakes our country is not a name fo dear to 

" us r' 

But this formidable affailant is lefs refiflible when 
he attacks the probability of the aaSiioti^ and the 

rea- 
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Tcafonablehefs of the plan. Every critical reader 
muft remark, that Addifon has, with a fcrupulolity 
altnoft unexampled on the Englifh ftage, confined 
himfelf in time to a finglc day, and in place to rigo- 
rous unity. The fcene never changes, and the whole 
action of the play pafles in the great hall of Cato's 
houfe at Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place had been more fit ; and 
this impropriety affords Dennis many hints 6f mer- 
riment, and opportunities of triumph. The paffage 
is long; but as fuch difquifitions are not common, 
and the objedlions are flcilfully formed and vigoroully 
urged, thofe who delight in critical controverfy will 
not think it tedious. 

^^ Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius 
^^ makes but one foliloquy, and immediately in 
^^ comes Syphax, and then the two politicians are 
^^ at it immediately. They lay their heads together, 
*^ with their fnufF-boxes in their hands, as Mr. Bayes 
*^ has it, and feague it away. But, in the midft of 
*' that wife fcenc, Syphax feems'to give a fcafonablo 
^* caution to Sempronius : 

** Syph. But is it true, Sempronius, that your fisnate 
• " Is call'd together ? Gods \ thou muft be cautious ; 
** Cato has, piercing eyes.'* 

** There is a great deal of caution ihewn indeed^ 
^* in meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on 
*^ their plot ^againft him. Whatever opinion they 
have of his eyes, I fuppofe they have none of h\s 
ears, or they would never have talked at th\s 
** foolifh rate fo near : 

M Gods I thou muft be cautious/' 

i< Oh ! 
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** Oh ! yes, very cautious : for if Cato fhould ovcr- 
** hear you, and turn you off for politicians, Caefar 
•^ would never take you ; no, Csefar would never take 
^* you. 

" When Cato, A6k 11. turns the fenators out of 
** the hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with 
** the refult of their debates, he appears to me to 
*• do a thing which is neither reafonable nor civil. 
•* Juba might certainly have better been made ac- 
*^ quainted with the refult of that debate in fome 
•* private apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
•* driven upon this abfurditytomake way for another; 
** and that is, to give Juba an opportunity to demand 
Marcia of her father. But the quarrel and rage 
of Juba and Syphax, in the fame aft ; the invec- 
tives of Syphax againft the Romans and Cato ; the 
advice that he gives Juba, in her father's hall, to 
bear away Marcia by force ; and his brutal and 
** clamorous rage upon his- refufal, and at a time 
** when Cato was fcarcely out of fight, and perhaps 
•^ not out of hearing, at leaft fome of his guards or 
** domefticks muft neceflarily be fuppofed to be 
•^ within hearing ; is a thing that is fo far from being 
** probable, that it is hardly poffible. 

** Sempronius, in the fecond Aft, comes back 
** once more in the fame morning to the governor's 
** ball, to carry on the confpiracy with Syphax 
*' againft the governor, his country, and his family ; 
•* wh^ich is fo ftupid, that it is below the wifdom of 
*• the O — 's, the Mac's, and the Teague's ; even 
'^* Euftace Commins himfelf would never have gone 
^^ to Juftice-hall, . to have confpired againft the go- 
'* vcrnment. If officers at Portfmouth fhould lay 

♦* their 
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** their heads together, in order to the carrying oflF* 
<« J— G — ^*s niece or daughter, would they meet in 
« J — G— *s hall, to carry on that confpiracy ? 
*^ There would be no neceffity for their meeting* 
•* there, at kaft till they came to the cxecution-of 
*^ their plot, becaufe there would be other places to 
•^ meet in. There would be no probability that 
** they Ihould meet there, becaufe there would be 
** places more private and more commodious* Novir 
*^ there ought to be nothing in a tragical aAion but 
*^ what is neceflary or probable. 

** But trciafon is not the only thing that is carried 
** on in this hall ; that, and love, and philofophy, 
*^ take their turns in it, without any manner of ne- 
*^ ceffity or probability occafioned by the a<9:ion, as 
'^ duly and as regularly, without interrupting one 
** another, as if there were a triple league between 
** them, and a mutual agreement that each Ihould 
f^ give place to, and make way for, the other, m a 
** due and orderly fucceffion. 

** We now come to the'third AA. Sempronius, 
*^ in this Adl, comes into the governor s hall, with 
** the leaders of the mutiny : but, as foon as Cato 
** is gone, Sempronius, who but juft before had 
*^ a6t|^ like an unparalleled knave, difcovers him- 
*^ felf; like an egregious fool, to be an accomplice 
** in the confpiracy. 

* The perfon meant by the initials J. G. is Sir John Gibfon, 
Lieutenant Governor of Portfmouth in the year 1710, and after- 
wards. He was much beloved in the army, and by the commoa 
£iMiets caXMi Johnny Gil/on. H. 

f^ Semp. 
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*^ Simp* Know> rtlbins^ when fuch paltry flaves pre« 

" fume 
** To mix ill trdafon, ' if the plot fuccccds^ 
** They 're thrown neglefled by ; but, if it faiU^ 
'* They 're fure to die like dogs, as you Ihall do. 
** Here, take thefe fiiQioa^ monfters, drag them forth 
*• To fudden death — 

** *Tis true, indeed, the fecond leader fays, there 
*^ are none there but friends ; but is that poffible at 
^^ fuch a junfture ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt 
•^ to aflaffinate the governor of a town of war, in 
•^ his own houfe, in mid-day ? and, after they are 
** difcovered, and defeated, can there be none near 
•^ them but friends? Is it not plain, from thefe 
** words of Sempronius^ 

.** Here, take thefe faftious monllers, drag them forth 
*' To fudden death — 

*^ and from the entrance of the guards upon the 
*^ word of command, that thofe guards were withia 
** ear-fiiot ? Behold Sempronius then palpably dif- 
•* covered. How comes it to pafs, then, that inftead 
•^ of being hanged up with the reft, he remains fecure 
*• in the governor's hall, and there carries on his 
*' confpiracy againft the government, the third time 
** in the fame day,, which his old comrade Syphax, 
^' who enters at Vhc fame time that the guards are 
** carrying away the leaders, big with the news of 
•^ the defeat of Sempronius ; though where he had 
** his intelligence fo foon is difficult to imagine ? 
** And now the reader may expecft a very extraordi- 
** nary fcene ; there is not abundance of fpirit in^^ 
^' deed, nor a great deal of paffion, but there ifl 
^' wifdom more than enough to fupply all defe<Sls. , 
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•* Sypb. Our firft defign, my friend, has provM abet*-* 

** tive ; 
'* Still there remains an after-game to play : 
** My troops are mounted, their Numidian fteedi 
^^ Snuff up the winds, and long to fcour the defart. 
'* Let but Sempronius lead us in aur flight, 
•* We 11 force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guards 
'^ And hew down all that would oppofe our paflTagej 
** A day will bring us into Caefar's camp. 

** Semp. Confufion ! I have feiPd of half my purpofc ; 
*^ Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 

*^ Well ! but though he tells us the half purpofc he 
*^ has failed of, he does not tell us the half that he 
** has carried. But what does he mean by 

** Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind ? 

*^ He is now in her own houfe ! and we have neither 
*' feen her^ nor heard of her, any where elfe fince the 
play began. But now let us hear Syphax : 

*^ What hinders then, bat that you find her out. 
And hurry her away by manly force ? 
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** But what does old Syphax mean by finding her 
*^ out ? They talk as if Ihe were as hard to be found 
** as a hare in a frofty morning. 

** Semp. But how to gain admiflion I 

** Oh I Ihe is found out then, it feams. 

*^ But how to gain admiffion ! for accefs 

" Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

^^ But, raillery apart, why accefs to Juba ! For he 
*^ was owned and received as a lover neither by the 
•* father nor by the daughter. Well ! but let that 

" pafs. 
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Jj . . * 

** pafs^ SypHx puts ScHiprpnius out of pain imme- 
^^^ diately ; and, . being a Numidlan, abounding in 
^^ wiles, fupplies him with a ftratagem for admiilipn) 
^^ that, I believe, is a non-pareille. 

** Sypb. Thou (halt have Juba's drefs, and Juba's 

** guards ; 
** The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
•* Seems to appear before them. 

" Sempronius is, it feems, to pafs for Jub^ in full 
day at Qito*s houfe, where they were both fo very 
well known, by having Juba's drefs and his guards ; 
as if one of the Marftials of France could pafs for 
the duke of Bavaria at noon-day, at Verfailles, by 
having his drefs and liveries. But how does Sy« 
phax pretend to help Sempronius to young Juba's 
dreft ? Does he ferve him in a double capacity, 
as general and mafter of his wardrobe ? But why 
Juba's guards ? For the devil of any guards has 
Juba appeared with yet. Well 1 though tliis is a 
mighty politick invention, yet, mctbink§, they 
might have done without it : for, fince the advice 
that Syphax gave to Sempronius was, 

•* To hurry her away by manly force, 

" in my opinion, the fliorteft and likelieft way of 
** coming at the lady was by demolilhing, inftead of 
** putting on an impertinent difguife to circumvent 
** two or three flaves. But Sempronius, it feems, 
** is of another opinion. He extols to the fkies the 
'^ invention of old Syphax : 



« 



Sttnp. Heavens I ^^t a thought wa3 there 1 



Vol. X. 
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' *^ Now, I appeal to the reader, if I havfe not beeil 
^* as good as my word. Did I not tell him, that I" 
^* would lay before him a vefy wife fcene ? 

'* But now let us lay before the reader that part 
*^ of the fcenery of the Fourth A6t, which may 
^^ ihew the abfurdities which the author has run into, 
** through the indifcreet obfervance of the Unity of 
** Place. I do not remember that Ariftotle has 
*^ faid any thing expreflly concerning the Unity of 
^* Place* Tis true, implicitly he has faid enough in 
*^ the rules which he has laid down for the Chofus; 
** For, by making the Chorus an eflfential pait 6f 
*^ Tragedy, and by bringing it on the ftage immedi- 
•^ ately after the opening of the fcene, and retaining 
*^ it there till the very cataftrophe, he has fo detef- 
mined and fixed the place of a<?lion, that it waS 
impoffible for an author on the Grecian ftage td 
break through that unity. I am of opinion, that 
** if a modern tragick poet can preferve the unity of 
*^ place, without deftroying the probability of the 
^^ incidents, 'tis always beft for him to do it ; becaufe; 
^* by the preferving of that unity, as wq have taken 
^* notice above, he adds grace, and clearnefs, and 
*^ comelinefs, to the reprefentation. But fince there 
'^ are no exprefs rules about it, and we are under no 
*^ compulfion to keep it, lince we have no chorus 
** as the Grecian poet had; if it cannot be pre- 
^^ ferved, without rendering the greater part of the 
** incidents unreafonable and abfurd, and perhaps 
*' fometimes monftrous, 'tis' certainly better to 
** break it. 

** Now comes bully Scmpi:onSus, comically ac- 
*^ coutred and equipped with his Numidian drefs 

.: ^'^and 
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^*^ ind his Nu,midian guards. Let the reader attend 
** to him with all his ears ; for the words of the wife 
** are precious : 

« Sempi The deer is lodg'd, I 've tracked her to hct 
" covert. 
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*^ Now I Would faiil know Why this deer is faid 
to be lodged, lihce we hive not heard one word, 
fince the play began, of her being at all out of 
harbour : and if we confidei* the difcourfe with 
which Ihe and Lucia begin the A6t, we have rea- 
fon to believe that they had hardly been talking 
of fuch matters in the ftreet* However, to plea- 
fure Sempronius j let us fuppofe, for once, that 
the deer is lodged « 

" The deer is lodg'd, 1 *vc tracked her to her covert. 

'* If he had feen her in the open field, what occa- 
fion had he to track her, when he had fo many 
Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with oiie hal- 
loo, he might have fet upon her haunches ? If » 
he did not fee her in the open field, how could he 
pofliibly track her? If he had feen her in the 
ftreet, why did he not fet upon her in the ftreet, 
fince through the fl:reet fhe muft be carried at laft ? 
Now here, inftead of having his thoughts upon 
his bufinefs, and upon the pfefent danger ; inftead 
of meditating and contriving how he Ihall pafs 
with his mifttefs through the fouthern gate, where 
her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and where 
he would certainly pro\^e an impediment to hrm, 
which is^ the Roman w^ord for the baggage \ initead of 

K a ** doing 
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** doing this, Sempronius is entertaining hiolielf with 
^* whimlies : 

*^ Semp^ How will the young Numidian rave to fee 
** His miftrefs loft ! If aught could glad my foul, 
" Beyond th' enjoyment of fo bright a prize, 
** 'Twould be to torture that young, gay Barbarian. 
** But hark ! what noife? Death to my hopes J 'tis he, 
" 'Tis Juba's fclf ! There is but one way left ? 
•• He muft be murdered, and a paflage cut 
Through thofe his guards. 



«( 






Pray, what are * thofe his guards ?' I thought 
at prefent, that Juba's guards had been Sempro- 
nius*s took, and had been dangling after his heels. 
Hut now let us fum up all thefe abfurdities to- 
*^ gether. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's 
'* cloaths, and with Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, 
^ in order to paifs for Juba, in a place where they 
** were both fo very well known : he meets Juba 
*' there, and refolves to murder him with his owrt 
*^ guards. Upon the guards appearing a little 
^^ bafhful, he threatens them : 

** Hah ! Daftards, do you tremble ! 

" Or aft like men 5 or, by yon azure beav*n F 

** But the guards fliill remaining reftive, Sempro- 
*^ nius himfelf attacks Juba, .while each of the 
" guards is reprefenting Mr. Spedlator's lign of the 
** Gaper, awed, it feems, and terrified, by Sempro- 
^* nius's threats. Juba kills Sempronius, and takes 
*^ his own army prifoners, and carries them in tri- 
" umph away to Cato. Now, I would fain know^ 

** if 
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*' tf any part of Mr. B^ye^'s tragedy is fo full of ab- 
^^ furdity a$ this ? 

*' Upon hearing the clafh* of (words, Lucia and 
*^ Marcia come in. The queftion is, why no me/i 
** come in upon hearing the noife of fwords in the 
** governor's hall ? Where was the governor himfelf .? 
*^ Where were his guards ? Where were his fervants^?' 
*^ Such an attempt as this, fo ijear the perfoq of a 
governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
the whole garrifon : and yet, for almoil half an 
hour after Sempronius was killed, we find none gf 
** thofe appear, who were the likelieft in the world 
*' to be alarmed ; and the noife of fwords is made to 
draw only two poor women thither, who were moft 
certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia suid 
^^ Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
*^ fymptoms of an hyfterical gentlewoman : 

*• Luc. Sure 'twas the clafli of fwords ! my troubled 

" heart 
*' Is fo caft down, and funk amidfl its forrows, 
*• It throbs with fear, and aches at every found ! 

^^ And immediately her old whimfey returns upon 
** her : 

' O Marcta, Ihould thy brothers, for my fake— i* 
I die away with horror at the thopgbt. 

*^ She fancies jthat there can be no cutting of throats, 
*^ but it muft be for her. If this is tragical, I would 
** fain know what is comical. Well ! upon this they 
*^ fpy the bodyofSepipronius; and Marcia, deluded 

by the habit, it feems, takes him for Juba ; for, 

fays flie, 

** The face is mufBed up within the garment. 

K 3 ** Now, 
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•* Now, how a man could fight, and fall with hl$ 
^^ face muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little 
^f hard to conceive ! Befides, Juba, before he killed 
f^ hip, knew him to be Sempronius. It was not by 
^* his garment that he knew ttiis ; it was by his face 
*' then : his face therefore was not muffled. Upon 
^* feeing this pan with his muffled face, Marcia falls 
f * a-raving ; and, owning her paffion for the fup- 
** pofed defunft, begins to make his funeral oration. 
f ^ Upon ^yhich Juba enters liftening, I fuppofe ori 
f* tip-toe J for I cannot imagine how any one can en- 
^* ter liftening in any other pofture. I would fain 
f * know how it came to pafs, that during all this 
*^ time he had fent nobody, no, not fo much as a 
f ^ c?indle-fnufFer, to take away the dead body of Sem- 
^* pronius. Well ! but let us regard him liftening. 
f* Having left his apprchenfion behind him, he, at 
f ^ fir ft, applies what Marcia fays to Sempronius. • But 
^^ finding at laft, with much ado, that he himfelf i^ 
^^ the |iappy man, he cjuits his eve-dropping, and 
^* difcovers himfelf juft time enough to prevent his; 
^^ being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom the mo- 
^^ ment before he had appeared fo jealous ; and gree* 
f * dily intercepts the blifs which was fondly dpngned 
f * for one who could not be the better for it. But 
♦* here I muft afk a queftipn : how pomps Juba to 
^^ liften here, who had not liftened before through- 
*^ out the pUy ? Or how jirpmes'he tp b? th^ only 
f ^ perfpn of this tragedy whp liflen§, when Ipve a^d 
f ^ treafpn w^ye fp often talked ix\ fo publiqk a place 
f* as a hall ? I am afraid the author was driven 
f^ upon all thefe abfurdities only to introduce thi^ 

f* miferable miftake of Marcia; which, after all, is 

•* much 
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'f n>uch4Delowthe dignity of tragedy, as any thing is 
♦^ which is the efFeft or refult of trick. 

" But let us come to the fcenery of the Fifth Aft. 

V Cato appears firft upon the fceqe, fitting in a 
^^ thoughtful pofture ; in his hand Plato's treatife on 
*/ the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn fword on the 
♦^ table by him. Now let us confider the place in 

V which this fight is prefented to us. The place>. 
** forfooth, is a long hall. Let us fuppofe, th^t any 
*^ one Ihould place himfelf in this pofl:ure, in the 
^* midft of one of our h^lls in London; that he 
^^ Ihould appear yJ/w, in a fullen pofture, a drawn 
^* fword on the table by him ; in his hand Plato's 
•^treatife on the Immortality of the Soul, tranflated 
^* lately by Bernard Lintot ; I defire the reader to 
^* confider, whether fuch a perfon as this would pafs, 
y with them who beheld him, for a great patriot, a 
** great philofopher, or a general, or fome whimfical 
^* perfon, who fancied himfelf all thefe ? and whether 
*^ the people, who belonged to the fi^mily, would 
^' think thfit fuch a perfoii had a defign upon their 
*' midriffs or his own ? 

'' In fhort, that CatQ Ihould fit long enough in 
^* the aforefaid pofture, in the midft of this large 
♦^hall, to read over Plato's treatife on the Immorta- 
** lity of thp Soul, which is ^ lefture of two long 
*' hours ; that he Ihould propofe to himfelf to be 
** private there upon that Qcc^fion 5 that he Ihould 
" be angry with his fon for intruding thecfg; then, 
^' that he fhould leave this hall upon the pretence 

,♦* offleep, give himfelf the mortal* wound in his 
^ * bedchamber, and then be brought back into that 

. ^' l\oM to expire, purely to fhew his good-breedings 

»: 4 " and 
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" and fave his friends tht trouble of claming up « 
*^ his bedchamber ; all this appears to ttie to be im- 
•^ probable, incredible, impoffibte." 

Such is the cenfure of Dennis. There is, as Dry- 
den exprefles it, perhaps ** too much horfe-play in* 
** his raillery ;** but if his jefts are coarfe, his argu-- 
ments are ftrong. Yet, as we love better tabe pleafed' 
than be taught, Cato is read, and the critick is ncg- 
lefted. 

Fluftied "with confcioufnefs of thefe deteftions of 
abturdity in the conduft, he afterwards attacked the 
lentimelits of Cato ; but he then amufed himfelfwith 
petty cavils and minute obje6t:ions. 

Of Addifon^s fmaller poems, no particular men- 
tion is neceflary ; they have little that can employ ot 
require a critick. The parallel of the Princes and 
Gods, in his verfes to Kneller, is often happy, but is 
too well known to be quoted. 

His tranflations, fo far as I have compared them, 
want the exadlnefs of a fcholar. That he underftood 
his authors cannof be doubted ; but his verfions will 
not teach others to underftand them, being too li- 
centioufly paraphraftical. They are, however, for 
the moft part, fmooth and eafy ; and, what is the 
iirft excellence of a tranflator, fuch as may be read 
with plcafure by thofe who do not know the origi- 
Qals. 

His poetry is polilhed and pure ; the product of a 
tnind too judicious to commit faults, but not fuffi- 
ciently vigorous to attain excellence. He has fome- 
times a ftrikiifg line, or a fhining paragraph ; but in 
the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and Ihews 
5 itf\ more 
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ittore.dexterity than ftrength. He was however one 
of our earlieft examples of correftnrfs. 

The verfificatipn which he had learned from Dry- 
den he debafed rather than refined. His rhymes are 
often diflbnant ; in his Geoigick he admits broken^ 
lines. He ufes both triplets and alexandrines, but 
friplets more frequently in his tranflation than bis 
other works. The mere ftruAure of verfes feems 
never to have engaged much of his care. But his 
lines are very fmooth in Rofamond^ and too ihiooth 
in Cato. 

* Addifon is now to be confidered as a critick ; a 
name which the prefent generation is fcarcely willing 
to allow him. His criticifm is condemned as tenia* 
tive or experimental, rather than fcientifick ; andiie 
is confidered as deciding by tafl:e rather than by 
principles. 

It is not uncommon, for thofe who have grown 
wife by the labour of others, to add a little of their 
own, and overlook their mafters. Addifon is now 
defpifed by fome who perhaps would never have feen 
bis defe<fts, but by the lights which he afforded them. 
That he always wrote as he would think it neceflary 
to write now, cannot be aflirmed ; his inftru<ftions 
were fuch as the charaders of his readers made pro- 
per* That general knowledge which now circulates 
in common talk, was in his time rarely to be found. 
^ Men not profefling learning were not afhamed of ig- 
norance ; and, in t^e female world, any acquaintance 
with books was diflinguifhed only to be cenfured. 
iHis purpofe was to infufe literary curiofity by gentle 
and unfufpefted conveyance, into the gay, the idld, 
jmd thi^ wealthy : .he therefore prefented knowledge 
2 in 
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in the moft alluring form, not lofty and aiiftere, but- 
acceffible and fafmiliar. When he Ihewed them their 
defedls, he Ihewed them like wife that they migltt.be 
eafily fupplied. His attempt fuceeeded ; efiquiry was 
awakened, and comprehenfion expanded. An tj^u^ 
ktJbn of intelledlual elegance was excited, and fram 
this time to our own life has been gradually e^ialted, 
and cortverfation purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many ye^rs before, fcattered.cri-* 
ticifm over his P/efaces with very little parfinxony ; 
but though he fometimes condefcended to be fome-p 
what familiar, his manner was in general too fcho- 
. laftick for thofe who had yet their rudiments to 
les^rn, and found it not eafy to imderftand their maf- 
ter. His obfervations were framed rather for thofe 
that were learning to write, thai^ fof thpfe tha;t rea4 
only to talk. 

An inftrucftor like Addifpn was now wanting, 
whofe remarks being fuperficial, might be eafdy uut 
derftood, and being juft might prepare the mind for 
more attainments. Had he prefented Paradife Lojf 
to the publick with all the pomp of fyfteni and fe- 
verity of fcip nee, the criticifm wpuld perhaps have 
been admired, and the poeni ftiU h^ve been negr 
le6Ved ; but by the blandifhments of gentlenefs and 
facility he has made Milton an univerfal favourit?^ 
with whpm readers of every clafs think it neceffary to 
be pleafed. 

He dcfcended now and thep t(j lower difquifitions; 
and by a ferious difplay of the beauties of Chevy* 
Cbafe txi^kd himfeliF to the ridiculb of WagftafF, 
who beftowed a like pompous charadter on Tom 
Tbumk ; and to the contempt of Dennis, who, co^- 

fidering 
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fidcring the fundamental pofition of his criticifm, 
that Cbevy^Cha/e p\tB.(es^ and ought to pleafe, becaufc 
it is natural, obferves, '* that there is a way of de^ 
f ♦* viating from natqre, by bombaft or tumour, which 

** foars above nature, and enlarges images beyond 
^^ their real bulk; by afFeftation, which forfakes na- 
^* tore in queft of fomething unfuitable ; and by im- 
** becillity, which degrades nature by faintnefs and 
^* diminution, by obfcuring its appearances, and 
^* weakening its efFedls." In Chevy-Chafe there is not 
much of either bombaft or afFedlation ; but there is 
chill and lifelefs imbecillity. The ftory cannot pof- 
fibly be told in a manner that ihall make lefs im« 
predion on the mind. 

Before the profound obfervers of the prefent iwe 
repofe too fecurely on the confcioufnefs of their fu- 
periority to Addifon, let them confider his Remarks 
on Ovid, in which may be found fpecimens of cri- 
ticifm fufficiently fubtle and refined : let them perufe 
like wife his Eflays on /Fi/, and on the FUafures of 
Imagination^ in which he founds art ofl the bafe of 
nature, and draws the principles of invention from 
difpofitions inherent in the mind of man with Ikill 
and elegance, fuch as his contemners will not eafily 
attain. 

As a defcribcr of life and manners, he muft be al- 
lowed to ftand perhaps the firft of the firft rank. His 
humour, which, as St<?ele obferves, is peculiar to 
himfelf, is fo happily difFufed as to give the grace 
of novelty to domeftic fcenes and daily occurrences. 
He never <* outfteps the modefty of nature," nor 
raifes merriment or wonder by the violation of truth. 
His figures neither divert by diftortion, nor amaze 
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by aggravation. He copies life with fp much fidelity, 
that he caa be hardly (aid to invent ; yet his exhibi- 
tions have an air fo much original, that it is difficult 
to fuppofe them not merely the produdl of imagina- 
tion. 

Asa teacher of wifdom, he may be confidently 
followed. His religion has nothing in it enthufiaftick 
or fuperftitious : he appears neither weddy credu- 
lous, nor wantonly fceptical ; his morality is neither 
dangeroufiy lax^ nor impradtica^Iy rigid* All the 
enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency of argu- 
ment, are employed to recommend to the reader his 
-real interefi, the care of pleafing the Author of his 
being. Truth is fhewn fometimes as the phantom of 
a vifion ; fometimes appears half-veiled in an alle- 
gory; fometimes attradts regard in the robes of 
rfimcy j and fometimes fteps forth in the confidence of 
reafon. She Wears a thoufand drefies, and in all is 
pleafing, 

*' Mille babet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 

His profe' is the model of the middle ftyle; on 
grave fubjedls not formal, on light occafions not 
gtovelling ; pure without fcrupulofity, and exaA 
without apparent elaboration ; always equable, and 
always eafy, without glowing words or pointed fen- 
tences. Addifon never deviates from his track to 
fnatch a grace ; he ieeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is al- 
ways luminous, but never blazes in unexpetSled 
fplendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid 
all harihnefs and feverity of di^ion ; he is therefore 

. . , :fomc- 
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fbmetimes verbofe in his tranfitions and connexions, 
and fometimes dcfcends too much to the language of 
converfation ; yet if his language had been lefs idio- 
matical, it might hare loft fomcwhat of its genuine 
Anglicifm. What he attempted, he performed ; he 
is never feeble, and he did not wiih to be ener^etick ; 
he is never rapid, and he never ftagnates. His fen- 
tences have neither ftudied amplitude, nor afFedted 
brevity ; his periods, though not diligently rounded, 
are voluble and eafy* Whoever wifties to attain an 
Englifh ftyle, familiar but not coarfe, and elegant 
but not oftentatious, muft give his days and nights 
to the vQlumes of Addifon. 
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JOHN HUGHES, thefonofacitizenintiOndon^ 
and of Anne Burgefs, of an ancient family in Wilt* 
Ihire, was born at Marlborough, July 29, 1677. He 
was educated at a private fchool ; and though his 
advances in literature are, in the Biographia, very 
oftentatioufly difplayed, the name of his mailer is 
fomewhat ungratefully concealed *. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy ; and pa- 
raphrafed, rather too profufely, the ode of Horace 
which begins " Integer Vitae." To poetry he added 
the fcience of mulick, in which he feems to have at- 
tained confiderable Ikill, together with the praAice of 
defign, or rudiments of painting. 

His ftudies did not withdraw him wholly from bu- 
finefs, nor did bufinefs hinder him from ftudy. He 
had a place in the office of ordnance ; and was fecre- 

* He was educated in a diffenting academy, of which the Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutor ; and was a fellow*(ludent there with 
Dr. Ifaac Watts, Mr. Samuel Say, and other perfons of eminence. 
In the " Horae Lyrics" of Dr. Watts is a poem to the memory of 
Mr. Row©. H. 

tary 
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tity to feveral commiflions for purchafing lands nc- 
ceflary to fecure the royal docks at Chatham arid 
Portfraouth ; yet found time to acquaint himfelf 
wirii modern languages. 

In 1697 he publiflied a poem on the Peace (ffRyf- 
niuick: and 1699 another piece, called The Court of 
Neptune^ on the return of king William, which he 
addrefled to Mr. Montague, the geiiferal patron of 
the followers of the Mufes. The fame year he pro^ 
duc^ a fong on the duke of Gloucefter*s birth*day» 

He did not confine himfelf to poetry, but culti- 
vated other kinds of writing with great fuccef*s ; and 
ab6ut this time Ihewed his knowledge of human na- 
ture by an EJay on the Pleafure of being deceived. In 
1702 he publiflied, on the death of king William, 
a Pindaric ode, called The Houfe of 'Naffau\ and 
wrote another paraphrafe on the Otium Divas of 
Horace. 

In 1703 his ode on Mufick was performed at Sta- 
tioners' Hall ; and he wrote afterwards fix cantatas, 
which were fet to mufick by the greatefl: mafl-er of 
that time, and feem intended to oppofe or exclude 
the Italian opera,^ an exotickand irrational entertain- 
ment, which has been always combated, and always 
has prevailed. 

His reputation was now fo far advanced, that the 
publick began to pay reverence to his name ; and he 
was folicited to prefix a preface to the tranflation of 
Boccalini^ ^a writer whofe fatirical vein coft him his 
life in Italy, and who never, I believe, found many 
readers in this country, even though introduced by 
fuch powerful recommendatiout 
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He tranflated Fontenelle^s Dialogues cf the Diad\ 

afld his veriion was perhaps read at that time, but is 
now negledled ; for by a book not ncccflary, and 
owing its reputation wholly to its turn of diction, 
little notice t^m be gained but from thofe who can 
enjoy the graces of the original. To the Dialogues 
of FontencUe he added two compofed by himfelf; 
and, though not only an honeft but a pious man^ 
dedicated bis work to the Earl of Wharton. He 
judged Ikilfully enough of his own intereft ; for 
Wharton, when he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, 
offered to take Hughes with him, and eftabliih him ; 
but Hughes, having hopeS or promifes, from ano- 
ther man in powej, of fome provifion more fuitable 
to his inclination, declined Wharton's offer,, and ob- 
tained nothing from the other. 

He tranflated the Mifsr of Moliere, which he never 
offered to the ftage ; and occaiionally amufed him- 
felf with making verfions of favourite fcenes in other 
plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he 
paid his contributions to literary undertakings, and 
affifted both the Tatlevy SpeHator^ and Guardian. In 
171a he tranflated Vertot's Hiftory of the Revolution 
if Portugal \ produced an Ode to the Creator of the 
Worldy from the Fragments of Orpheus ; and brought 
upon the ftage an opera called Calypfo and Telemachus^ 
intended to fhew that the Englifh language might be 
very happily adapted to mufick. This was impu- 
dently <^pofed by thofe who were employed in the Ita^* 
llan opera; and, what cannot be told without indigna- 
tion, the intruders had fuch intereft with the duke of 
Shrewfbury, then lord chamberlain, who had married 

an 
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an Italian/as to obtain an obftrudlion of the profits, 
tbaugh not an inhibition of the performance. 

There was at this time a projedl formed by Ton- 
ioa for a tranflation of the Pharfalia by feveral hands ; 
aad Hughes en^iflied the tenth book. But this 
defigdf as muft often happen when the concur- 
rence of many is%ncceflary, fell to the ground; 
and the whole work was afterwards performed by 
Rowe. 

- His acquaintance with the great writers of his time 
appears to 4ave been very general; but of his inti- 
macy with Addifon there is a remarkable proof. It 
Js told on good authority, that Cato was finished and 
played by his perfuafion. It had long wanted th« laft 
^<ft, which he was defired by Addifon to fupply. If 
the rcqueftwas fincere, it proceeded from an opinion, 
whatever it was, that did not laft long ; for, when 
Hughes came in a week to Ihew him his firft at- 
tempt, he found half an aft written by Addifon 
himfelf. 

He afterwards publifhed the works ofSpen/er, with 
his Life, a Gloflary, and a Difcourfe on Allegorical 
Poetry ; a work for which he was well qualified as 
9. judge of the beauties of writing, but perhaps 
wanted an antiquary's knowledge of the obfolete 
l?vords. He did not much revive the curiofity of the 
publick; for near thirty years elapfed before his 
edition was reprinted. The fame year produced his 
Apollo and Daphne, of which the. fuccefs was very 
carneftly promoted by Steele, who, when the rage 
of party did not mifguide him, feems to have been a 
man of boundlefs benevolence. 

; Vol. X, L Hughes 
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Hughes had hitherto fufFcred the mortifications of 
a narrow fortune ; but in 1717 the lord chancellor 
Cowper fet him at eafe, by making him fecretary to 
the commiffions of the peace ; in which he afterwards^ 
by a particular requeft, delired his fucceffor lord Par- 
ker to continue him.. He had now affluence ; but 
fuch is human life, that he had it when his declining 
health could neither allow him long poifefiion, nor 
quick enjoyment. 

His laft work was his tragedy, The Siege of Da* 
mafcusy after which a Siege became a popular title: 
This play, which ftill continues on the ftage, and of 
which it is unneceffary to add a private voice to fuch. 
continuance of approbation, is not atfled or printed 
accordingto the author's original draught, or his fettled 
intention. He had made Phocyas apollatize from his 
religion ; after which the abhorrence of Eudocia would 
have been reafonable,his mifery would have beenjuft, 
and the horrors of his repentance exemplary.' The 
players, however, required that the guilt of Phocyas 
ihould terminate in defertion to the enemy ; and 
Hughes, unwilling that his relations Ihould lofe the 
benefit of his work, complied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering confumption, 
and not able to attend the rehearfal, yet was fo vigo- 
rous in his faculties that only ten days before his 
death he wrote the dedication to his patron lord* 
Cowper. On February 17, 1719-20, the play was 
reprefented, and the author died. He lived to hear 
that it was well received ; but paid no regard to the 
intelligence, being then wholly employed in the me- 
ditations of a departing Chriftian, 

A maa 
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A man of his charadler was undoubtedly regretted ; 
and Steele devoted an eflay, in the paper called The 
Theatre, to the memory of his virtues. His life is 
writen in the Biographia with fome degree of fa- 
vourable partiality : and an account of him is pre- 
fixed to his works by his relation the late Mr. Dun- 
combe, a man whofe blamelefs elegance deferved 
the fame refpecft. 

The character of his genius I fliall tranfcribe' from 
the correfpondence of Swift and Pope. 

. *^ A month ago," fays Swift, " were fent me over, 
** by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, 
*^ Efquire. They are in profe and verfe. I' never 
*^ heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 
** as a fubfcriben He is too grive a poet for me ; 
** and I think among the Mediocrifts in profe as well 
** as verfe." 

To this Pope returns : *' To anfwer your queftion 
** as to Mr. Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he 
** made up as an honeft man ; but he was of the clafs 
'« you think him." 

In Spence's Collection Pope is made to fpeak of 
him with ftill lefs refpeft, as having no claim to poe- 
tical reputation but from his tragedy. 
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John Sheffield, defcended from a long 
fcries of illuftrious anceftors, was born in 1649, the 
fon of Edmund earl of Mulgrave, who died in 1658. 
The young lord was put into the hands of a tutor, 
with whom he was fo little fatisficd, that he got rid 
of him in a fhort time, and at an age not exceeding 
twelve years refolved to educate himfelf. Such a 
purpofe, formed at fuch an age, and fuccefsfuUy 
profecuted, delights as it is ilrange, and infkrufts as 
it is real. 

His literary acquifitions are more wonderful, as 
thofe years in which they are commonly made were 
fpent by him in the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court. When war was declared againfl: 
the Dutch, he - went at feventeen on-board the Ihip 
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in which prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle 
failed, with the command of the fleet ; but by con- 
trariety of winds they were reftrained from»a<ftion. 
His zeal for the king^s fervice was recompenfed by 
the con^mand of one of the independent troops of 
horfe, then raifed to proteA the coaft. 

Next year he received a fummons to Parliament, 
trhich, as he was^ then but eighteen years old, th^ 
earl of Northumberland cenfu-red as at leaft indecent, 
and his objedlion was^ allowed. He Imd » quarrel 
with the earlof Rochefter, which he has perhaps to4 
oftentatioufly related, aa Hochelfter^s furviving fifter^ 
the lady Sandwich, is faid to hstve told him wi A very 
iharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch T<rar (1672) broke out,' he 
went again a volunteer in the Ihip which th^ cele- 
brated lofd Oflbry commanded-; and there made, as 
he relate*, two curious remarks : 

** I have obferved two thin^gs, which I dai^ aiffirm, 
** though not generally believed. Om was,^ that the 
** wind of a cannon bullet, thoogh flying never fo 
*^ near, is incapable of doing the leaft hacm ; and 
** indeed, were it otherwifct, no man above deck 
*• would efeape. The othet was^, that a; g«at ihot 
•* may be fometimes avoided, even as it flies, by 
** cfhanging one's ground a litrie ; for, when the 
*• wind fometimes blew away the fmoke, it was f6 
•* dear a fun-lhiny day, that we could eafily percdve 
** the bullets (that were balf-fpent) fall into the wof^* 
•^ ter, and from thence bound up again among us, 
** which gives fufficient time for making a fl:ep or two 
** on any fide ; though, in fofwift a motion, 'tis hard 
*^ to judge well in what line the bullet comes, 

h (K *^ which 
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*^ which, if miftaken, may by removing coft a man 
" his life, inftead of faving it.'* 

His behaviour was fo favourably reprefentedby 
lord Offbry, that he was advanced to the command 
of the Catharine, the beft fecond-ratc Ihip in the 
navy. 

He afterwards raifeda regiment of foot, and com- 
manded it as colonel. The land-forces were fent 
aftiore by prince Rupert : and he lived in the camp 
very familiarly with Schomberg. He ^ was then ap- 
pointed colonel of the old Holland regiment, to* 
gether with his own, and had the promife of a gar- 
ter, which he obtained in, his twenty-fifth year. He 
was likewife made gentleman of the bed-chamber. 
He afterwards went into the French fervice, to learn 
the art of war under Turenne, but ftald oiily a Ihort 
time. Being by the duke of Monmouth oppofed in 
his pretenfions to the firft troop of horfe-guards, he, 
in return, made Monmouth fufpedled by the duke of 
York. He was not long after, when the unlucky 
Monmouth fell into difgrace, recompenfed with the 
lieutenancy of Yorklhire, and the government of 
Hull. 

- Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military 
and civil honours and employments; yet, bufyashe 
was, he did not negle<5l hip ftudies,* but at leaft cul- 
tivated poetry ; in which he . muft have been early 
confidercd as uncommonly Ikilful, if it be true which 
is reported, that, when he was yet not twenty years 
old, his recommendation advanced !Pryden to the 
laurel. 

The Moors having beiieged Tangier, he- was fent 
(1680) with two thoufand men to its relief. A 
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ftrange -ftory is told of the danger to which he was 
intentionally expofed in a leaky fhip, to gratify fomc 
refentful jealoufy of the king» whofe health he there- 
fore would never permit at his table till he faw him- 
ielf in a fafcr place. His voyage was profperoufly 
performed in three weeks; and the Moors without a 
conteft retired before him. 

In this voyage he compofed the Fijion ; a licen- 
tious poem, fuch as was fafhionable in thofe times, 
with little power of invention or propriety of fenti- 
ment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who perhaps 
had never been angry ; and he continued a wit and a 
courtier as before. 

At the fucceflion of king James, to whom he was 
intimately known, and by whom he thought himfelf 
bejoved, he naturally, expefted ftill brighter fun- 
fliine ; but iall know how foon that reign Began to 
.gather clouds. His expe(9:ations were not difap- 
pointed; he was immediately admitted into the privy- 
council, and made lord chamberlain. He accepted a 
place in the high commiiEon, without knowledge, as 
he declared after the Revolution, of its illegality. 
Having few religious fcruples, he attended the king 
to mafs, and kneeled with the rcfl: ; but had no dif-- 
pofition to receive the Romifh Faith, or to force it 
upon others ; for when the priefts, encouraged by his 
appearances of compliance, attempted to convert him, 
he told them, as Burnet has recorded, that, he was 
willing to receive inftruftion, and that he had taken 
much pains to believe in God who had made the world 
and all men in it ; but that he fhould not be eafily 
perfuaded ibat man was quits y and made Gcd again. 

L 4 A pointed 
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A pointed fentence ii bcftowed by fucceffivc tranf- 
miflion to the laft whom it will fit ; this ccnfure of 
tranfubftantiation, whatever be itsvalue^ was uttered 
long ago by x\nne Aflcew, one of. the firft fufFereri 
for the Proteftant Religion, who, in the time of 
Henry VIII. was tortured in the Tower ; concerning 
which there is reafon to wonder that it was not known 
to the Hiftorian of the Reformation* 

In the Revolution he acquiefced, though he did 
not promote it. There was once a defign of aflbcia- 
ting him in the invitation of the prince of Orange ; 
but the earl of Shrewibury difcouraged the attempt, 
by declaring that Mulgrave would never concur. 
This king William afterwards told him ; and aiked 
what he would have done if the propofal had been 
made ? " Sir," faid he, *' I would have difcoveredit 
** to the king whom I then ferved.'* To which king 
William replied, ** I cannot blame you." 

Finding king James irrertiediably excluded, ht 
voted for the conjunftive fovereignty, upon this 
principlej that he thought the title of the prince and 
his confort equal, and it would pleafe the prince their 
proteAor to have a ftiare in the fovereignty. This 
%'ote gratified king William ; yet, either by the king's 
^iftrufl:, or his own difcontent, he lived fomc years 
without employment. He looked on the king with 
malevolence, and, if his verfes or his profe may be 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwithftanding 
this averfion or indifference, made rharquis of Nor- 
manby (1694), but ftill oppofed the court on fomc 
important xjuefliions ; yet at laft he was received into 
the cabinet council, with a penflon of three thoufand 
pounds, 

At 
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At the acccffion of queen Anne, whom he is faid 
to have courted when they were both young, he was 
highly favoured. Before here coronation (1702) fhe 
made him lord privy feal, and foon after lord lieutenant 
of the North Riding of Yorkfhire. He was then 
named commiffioner fof treating with the Scots about 
the Union ; and was made next year, firft, duke of 
Normanby, and then of Buckinghamftiire, there being 
iufpc6led to be fomewhere a latent claim to the title 
of Buckihgham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke of Marl- 
borough, he refigned the privy-feal, and joined the 
difcontented Tories in a motion, extremely ofFeniive 
to the Queen, for inviting the princefs Sophia to Eng- 
bnd* The Queen courted him back ^ith an 6fFer no 
Icfs than that of the chaneellorfhip ; which he refufed. 
Hei^now retired from bufinefe, and built that houfe in 
the Park Which is now the Queen's, upon ground 
grantfcd by the Crown* 

When the miniftry was changed (1710), hew^ 
made lord chamberlain of the houfehold, and con- 
curred in all tranfa<ftiom of that time, except that he 
endeavoured to protecSt the Catalans. After the 
Queen's death, he became a conftant opponent of the 
court ; and, having ho publick bufinefsi is fuppofed 
to have amufed himfelf by writing his two tragedies. 
He died February 24, 1 720-21. 

He was thrice married ; by his two firft wives he 
had no children ; by his third, who was the daughter 
of king James by the countcfs of Dorchefter, aftd the 
widow of the earl of Anglefey, he had, befidcs othe?r 
children that died early, a fon born hi 1 716, who 

died in 1735, and put an end to the line of Shef- 
' ' • . V . field. 
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field. It is obfervable, that the duke's three wives 
were all widov^s. The dutchefs died in 1742. 

His chara<5ler is not to be propofed as worthy of 
imitation. His religion he may be fuppofed to have 
learned from Hobbcs ; and his morality was fuch as 
naturally proceeds from loofe opinions. His fcnti- 
ments* with refpetfl to women he picked up in the 
court of Charles ; and his j^rinciples concerning pro- 
perty were fuch as a gaming-table fupplies. He was 
cenfured as covetous, and has been defended by an 
inftance of inattention to his affairs, as if a man 
might not at once be corrupted by avarice and idle- 
nefs. He is faid, however, to have had much ten- 
dernefs, and to have been very ready to apologife for 
his violences of paffion. 

He is introduced into this colleftion only as a poet; 
and, if we credit the teftimony of his contemporaries, 
he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and 
flattery are now at an end ; criticifm is no longer 
foftened by his bounties, or awed by his fplendour, 
and, being able to take a more fteady view, difcovers 
him to be a writer that fometimes glimmers, but 
rarely fhines, feebly laborious, and at beft but pretty. 
His fongs are upon common topicks ; he hopes, and 
grieves, and repents, and defpairs, and rejoices, like 
any other maker of little ftanzas ; to be great, he 
hardly tries ; to be gay, is hardly in his power. 

' In the Effay on Satire he was always fuppofed to* 
have had the help of Dryden. His Eflay on Poetry 
is the great work for which he was praifed by Rof- 
cdmmon, Dryden, and Pope ; and doubtlefs by many 
more whofe eulogies have perilhed. 

, • « 

Upon 
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Upon this piece he appears to have fet a high va- 
lue ; for he was all his life-time improving it by fuc-r 
eeflive revifals, fo that there is fcarcely any poem to 
be found of which the laft edition differs more from 
the firft. Amongft other changes^ mention is made 
of fotne compofitions of Dryden, which were writtca 
after the firft appearance of the Eflay* 

At the time when this work firft appeared^ Mil- 
ton's fame was not yet fully eftabliihed, and therefore 
Taflb and Spenfer were fet before him. The two iaft 
linos were thefe. The Epick Poet, fays he, 

Muft above Milton's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where great Torquato, and where greater 
Spenfer, faih 

The Iaft line in fucceeding editions was ihortened, 
and the order of names continued ; but now Milton 
is at Iaft advanced to the higheft place, and the paf- 
fagc thus adjufted : 

Muft above Taflb's lofty flights prevail. 
Succeed where Spenfer, and ev'n Milton, fail. 

Amendments are feldom made without fome token of 
a rent : lofty does not fuit TaiTo fo well as Milton. 

One celebrated line feems to be borrowed. The 
Eflay calls a perfedl character 

A faultlefs monfler which the world ne'er faw. 

Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil fine lahe mon- 
Jlrum. Sheffield can fcarcely be fuppofed to have 
read Scdiger's poetry, perhaps he found the words 
in a quotation. 

Of 
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Of this Eflay, which Drydcn has exalted fo higHy, 
it may be jui^ly faid that the precepts ate judicious, 
fometimes new, and often happily exprefled ; but 
there are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, 
and fbme ftrange appearances of negligence ; as, when 
he gives the laws of elegy, he infiftsupon conne6tioft* 
and coherence ; without which, iays he, 

'Tis epigram, 'tis ptoinf, 'tis what yon will ; 
But not an' elegy, nor writ with IkiH, 
No panegyrlck, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

Who would not fuppofe that Waller's Panegyrick and 
Denham's Cooper's Hill were elegies ? 

His verfes are often infipid ; but his memoirs are 
lively and agreeable ; he had the perfpicuity and ele- 
gance of an hiflorian^ but not the fire and fancy of a 
poet. 
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Matthew prior is one of thofe that 
have burft out from an obfcure original to great emi- 
nence. He was born July 21, 1664, according to 
fome, at Winburn in Dorfetfhire, of I know not 
what parents ; others fay, that he was the fon of a 
joiner of London : he was perhaps willing enough to 
leave his birth unfettled *, in hope, like Don Quix- 
ote, that the hiftorian of his adlions might find him 
fome illuArious alliance. 

• The difficulty of fettling Prior's birth-place is great. In the 
fegifier of his College be is called, at liis admlOiQa bj the Pr»- 
fident, Matthew Prittr of Winburn in MiddUfex-y by himfdf next 
day, Matthew Prior of Dor/etflfire, in which county, not in Mid- 
dlefex, Winh§m^ or Wlnbome as it ftands in the yUlare, is found. 
When he flood candidate for his fellowfhip, fiire years afterwards, 
bewas regiHered again by himielf as of Middle/ex, The laft 
nKOxd. ought to be preferred, becaufe it was made upon oath. 
It is obfervable, that, as a native of JVinhorne, he is filled Filius 
d^eorgii Pri^r, gtnerofi\ not coniiflently with the common account 
of the meannefs of his birth. J>r. J. . 

a He 
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He is fuppofed to have fallen, by his£ather*s death, 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintner * near Charing- 
crofs, who fent him for fome time to Dr. Buflby, at 
Weftminfter; but, not intending to give him any 
education beyond that of the fchool, took him, when 
he was well advanced in literature, to his own houfe, 
where the earl of Dorfet, celebrated for patronage 
of genius, found him by chance, as Burnpt relates, 
reading Horace, and was fo well pleafed with his pro- 
ficiency, that he undertook the care and coft of his 
academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's G)llcge at Cam- 
bridge in 1682, in hi^ eighteenth year; and it may 
be reafonably fuppofed that he was diftinguiihed 
Miong his contemporaries. He became a Bachelor, 
as is ufual, in four years 'f'; and two years afterwards 
wrote the poem on the Deity y which ftands firft in his 
volume. 

It is the eftablifhed praftice of that College, to 
fend every year to the earl of Exeter fome poems 
upon facred fubjefts, in acknowledgment of a 
benefadlion enjoyed by them from the bounty of his 
anceftor. On this occalion were thofe verfes written, 
which, though nothing is faid of their fuccefs, feem 
to have recommended him to fome -"^otice ; for his 
praife of the countefs's mufick, and his lines on the 
famous picture of Seneca, afford reafon for imagi- 

* Samuel Prior kept the Rummer Tavern near Charing Crofs 
in 1685. The annual feaft of the nobility and gentry living in 
the pariili of St. Martin in the Fields was held at his houfe, 06t. 14, 
that year. N. 

f He was admitted to his Bachelor's degree in 1686 i and to 
his Mailer s> by mandate, in 1700% .^ 

ning 
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&ing tlut he was more or lefs converfant with that 
family. 

The fame year he publifhed the Ciiy Moufe and 
Country Moufe ^ to ridicule Dryden's Hind and Panther^ , 
in conjun<9don with Mn Montague. There is a ftory * 
of great pain fufFered, and of tears Ihcd, on this oc- 
cafion, by Dryden, who thought it hard that "an 
" old man Ihould be fo treated by thofc to whom he 
*^ had always been civil.'* By tales like thefe is the 
envy, raifed by fupcrior abilities, every day gratified; 
when they are attacked, every one hopes to fee them 
humbled ; what is hoped is . readily believed ; and 
what is believed is confidently told, Dryden had 
been more accuftomed to hoftilities, than that fuch 
enemies Ihould break his quiet; and,, if we can fup- 
pofe him vexed, it would be hard to deny him fenfe 
enough to conceal his uneaiinefs. 

The City Moufe and Country Moufe pro<pured its 
authors more folid advantages than the pleafurc of 
fretting Dryden ; for they were both fpeedily pre- 
ferred. Montague, indeed, obtained the firfl: notice, 
with fome degree of difcontent, as it feems, in Prior, 
who probably knew that his own part of the per^ 
formance was the beft. He had not, however, much 
reafon to complain ; for he came to London, and ob- 
tained fuch notice, that (in 1691) he was fent to 
theCongrefs at the Hague as fecretary to tiie embafly. 
In this aflembly of princes and nobles, to which 
Borope has perhaps fcarcely feen any thing equal, 
was formed the grand alliance againft Lewis, which 
at laft did not produce eiFecfts proportionate to the 
"magnificence of the tranfadiion. 

* Spence. 

The 
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The C9ndu<^ of Prior, in thia fpkndid imdatioa 
into publick buiinefs, was fo pleafing to king Wil- 
liam, that he made him one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber ; and he is fuppofed to have paifed fome 
of the next years in the quiet cultivation of literaturo 
and poetry. 

The death of queen Mary (in 1695) produced a 
fiibje^t for all the writers : perhaps no funeral was 
ever fo poetically attended. Dryden, indeed, as z 
man difcountenanced and deprivaj, was iilent ; but 
fcarcely any other maker of v^erfes omitted to bring 
his tribute of tuneful forrow. An emulation of 
elegy was univerfal. Maria' s-praife was not confined 
to the Englifh language, but fills a greai part of the 
Mufa Anglicana . 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
too diligent to mifs this opportunity of refpe(9:. He 
wrote a long ode, which was prefented to the king, 
by whom it was not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was fecretary to another eolbaffy 

at the treaty of Ryf\yick (in 1697*) ; and next year 

had the fame office a:t the court of France, where 

he is fold to have been confidered with great diftinc- 

tion. 

- As he was one day furveying the apartments at 

Verfailles, being fliewn theVi<9:ories of Louis, painted 

by Le Brun, and afked whether the king of £ng-r 

land's palace had any fuch decorations ; ** The mo* 

*• numents of my matter's actions,'* faid he^ ** are 

*^ to be feen every where but in his own houfe." 

* He received, in September 1697, a prcfent of aoo gum^jif 
from the lords juflices, for his trouble in bringing over the treaty 
of peace. N. 

Tte 
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The pi^ftures of Le Brun are not only in themfelves 
fufficiently oftentatious, but were explained by in- 
fcriptions fo arrogant, that Boileau and Racine 
thought it neceffary to make them more fimple. 

He was in the fuUovving year at Lqo with the 
king ; from whom, after a long audience, he car^ 
ried brders to England, and lipon his arrival became 
under-fecr<?tary of ftate in the carl of Jerfey's office ; 
a poft which he did not retain long, becaufe Jerfey 
was removed; but he was foon made commiflioner 
of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longeft and 
moft fplendid compofitions, the Carmen Seculare^ in 
which he exhaufts all his powers of celebration. I 
mean not to accufe him of flattery: he probably 
thought all that he writ, and retained as much vera- 
city as can be properly exa<5led from a poet profef- 
fedly encomiaftick. King William fupplied copious 
materials for cither verfe or profe. His whole life 
had been aftion, and none ever denied him the re- 
fplendent qualities of fl:eady rcfolution and perfonal 
courage. He was really in Prior's mind what he 
reprefents him in his verfes ; he confidered him as a 
hero, and was accuftomed to fay, that he praifed 
others in compliance with the falhion, but that in 
celebrating king William he followed his inclination. 
To Prior gratitude would di<Slate praife, which rea- 
fon would not refufe. 

Among the advantages to arife from, the future 
yicars of William's reign, he mentions a Society for 
ujeful Arts^ and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence ihall teach, 
i\nd to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech ; 
Vol. X. M That 
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That from our writers diftaiic realms may know 

The thanks we to our monarohs owe. 
And fchools profefs our tongue througli every land. 
That has invok'd bis aid, or UefsM his hand. 

Tickell, in his Profpeff of Peace ^ has the fame 
hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains our daring lai^uage bound, 
. Shall fport no more in arbitrary found. 

Whdther the limilitude of thofe paflages which ex- 
hibit the fame thought on the fame occafion pro- 
ceeded from accident or imitation, is not eafy to de- 
termine- Tickell might have been imprelled with 
his expeftation by Swift's Propofalfor afcertaining the 
Englijh Language ^ then lately publifhed. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was chofcn 
reprefentative of Eaft Grinftead. Perhaps it was 
about this time that he changed his party ; for he 
voted for the impeachment of thofe lords who had 
perfuadcd the king to the Partition-treaty, a treaty ia 
which he had himfclf been minifterially employed, 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of 
war, in which there was little employment for nego- 
tiators, and Prior had therefore leifurc to make or to 
poUfti verfes. When the battle of Blenheim called 
forth all the verfcmen. Priori among the reft, took 
care to Ihew his delight in the incrcafing honour of 
his country by an Epiftle to Boileau. 

He publifhed, foon afterwards, a volume Cf poems, 
with the encomiaftick charaAer of his deceafed 
patron the duke of Ddrfet: it began with the 
College JExercife, and ended with the Nuhbrown 
Maid. 

The 






The battle of Ramillie^ foon afterwards (in 1706) 
lixcited him to another effort of poetry. On this oc*- 
talion he had fewet or lefs formidable rivals ; and it 
would be not eafy to name any other cJompdfition pro- 
duced by that event which is no\V remembered. 

Every thing has its tHy. Through the reigns of 
William and Anne no profperous event paffed un- 
dignified by poetry. In the laft waf, wheh Prance 
Was difgfaced and overpowered in every quarter of 
the globe, when Spain, cotoing to her afliftance^ 
only ihafed her calamities, and the name of an Eiig- 
lifhman was reverenced through Eutope, no poet 
Was heard amid ft the genetal acclamation ; the feme 
of our counfellots and heroes was cntrufted to the 
Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the Waf , and the 
queen grew weary of her minifters* The war was 
burdetifome, and the miriifters were infolent.. Har- 
ley and his ffidndi began to hope that they mighty 
by driving the Whigs from court and from power^ 
gratify at once the queen and the people. There 
Was now a call for writers, who might convey intel- 
ligence of paft abufes, and fliew the wafte of publick 
money, the unreafonable ConduH of th Allies^ the 
avarice of generals^ the tyranny of minions, and the 
general dailger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpofe a paper called th6 Eitaminer wa^ 
periodically publifhcd, writteh, as it happened, by 
any wit of the party, and fometitoes as is faid by 
Mrs. Manley. Some are owned by Swift } and one, 
in ridicule of Garth's verfes to Godolphin upon the 
lofs of his place^ was written by Prior, and an- 

M a fwcrcd 



fwcred by Addifon, who appears to have known the 
author either by conjecture pr intelligence. 
: The Tpries, who were now in power, were in hf^ 
to end the war ; and Prior, being recalled (i^iq) tp 
his former employment of making treaties,. w*s fenf 
{July 1 7 1 1 ) privately to Paris with propofitions of 
pe^ce. He was remembered -at. the French court,'; 
und, returning in about a month, brougl>< with hiti> 
the Abbe Qaultier, and M- Mefnager, a uunifter 
from France, invefted wjtji full powers. 

Thi$ tra^(a(^ion not being avowed, Mackay, th?^ 
fuafter of the Dover packet-boat, eitj^er zealoufly 
or officioufly, feized Prior and his ^flbpiatesat Can^- 
terbury. It is eafily fup^fpd that they wpre ipo;^ 
releafed. 

The negoci^tion was begun at Priof's^ houfe. 
Inhere the .queen's minifters met Mefn^ger (Septem^ 
ber 20, 1711.)^ and entered pi-ivately upon the great 
tyufinefs. The importance of Prior appears ffom the 
pention.madc of him by St. John in his Letjte/, to th^ 
fiueen. 

-' '' My Lord Treafurer r^oved, and all my Lords, 
fV were of the feme opinion, that Mr.Priof ihguld b^ 
6' added to thofe who are empowered to figi^ ; thf 
*' rcafon foe which is, becaufe he^ having perfqnaJJjr 
*^ treated mth Monlieur de Torcy, is the beft witnefe 
5* we can produce of the (tnic in which the general 
^'^ preliminary engagements are entered into : befides 
^* which, as te is thp beft-Tcrfed in matters of trade 
*' of all your Majefty'^ fei:vants who have beeo 
f^ trufted in this fecret, if you fbould think fit to cm-^ 
**|)loy iii.m in th$ future. treaty of comn.ierce^ it 
5* wilL be of confcquetLCQ.that he has been a party 
# ** con* 
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^* cdflcerncd jii concluding tliat convention, which 
^' muft be the rule of this treaty/' 

The aflfembiy of this important night was in fpme 
degree clandeftine, the defign of treating not being 
yet openly declared, and, when the Whigs returned 
to power, was aggravated to a charge of high treafon ; 
though, as Prior rediarks in Ms iftipcrfe<5l anfwer 
to the Report of the Committee of Secrecy y no treaty 
eter was made without private inter^riews and prcli- 
tnirtary difcuflions. 

My bufinefs is not the hiftory of the peace, but 
the life of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht 
on the firft of January {171 1- 12), and the Englifh 
plenipoteiftiaries arrived on the fifteenth. The mi- 
nifters of the diiFerent potentates conferred and con- 
ferred ; but the peace advanced fo flowly, that fpee- 
dier methods were found neceflary ; and Bolingbrol^e 
was fent to Paris to adjuft differences with lefs for- 
mality ; Prior either accompanied him or followed 
him, and, after his departure, had the appointments 
and authority of an ambaflador, though no publick 
character. 

By fdme miftake of the queen's orders, the court 
of France had been difgufted ; and Bolingbroke fayfi 
in his Letter, ** Dear Mat, hide the nakednefs of 
'* thy country, and give the beft turn thy fertile 
*^ brain will furnifli thee with to the blunders of thy 
** countrymen, who are not much better politicians 
** than the Pr'erlch are poets," 

Soon after, the duke of Shrewfbury went on a 
formal embafly to Paris. It is related by Boyer, that 
the intention was to have joined Prior in the com- 
tniffion, but that Shrewlbury refufed to be affociated 

M 3 with 
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with a man fo meanly born. Prior therefore contiv 
nued to aft without a title till the duke returned next 
year to England, and tbw hq alfumed the ftyk and 
dignity of ;^mhaflador- 

But, while he continued in appearance a private 
man, he was treated with confidence by Lewis, whQ 
fent him with a letter to the queen, written in fa^ 
vour of the elcdlor of Bavaria. ** I Ihall cxpeft,** 
fays he, *^ with impatience, the return of Mr. Prior, 
*' whofe conduA is very agreea)>le tq me." Andl 
while the duke of Shrewfbury was ftill at Paris^ Bor 
lingbroke wrote to Prior thus : *< Monficur de Torcy 
^^ has a confidence in you,; make ufe of itj onc^ 
** for all, upon this occafton, and convince hitxK 
*^ thoroughly, that we muft give a different turn to 
*^ our parliament and our people according to their 
^' refolution at this crifis," 

Prior's publick dignity and fplendour commenced 
in Auguft, 1713, ^nd continued till the ^uguft fol-r 
lowing ; but I am affaid that, according to the 
\ifu^l fate pf greatnefs, it was attended with fome 
perplexities and mortifications. He had not all that 
is cuftpmarily given to ambfifladors ; he hijfits to the 
queen in an imperfedt poem, that he had no fervice 
of plate ; and it appeared, by the debts which he 
contra6lcd> that his remitt^c^s w^re not pvindlually 
xnade, 

On the firft of Auguft, 17 14, cnfucd the down^sdl 
of the Tories, and the degradation of Prior. He 
was recalled ; but was not ^ble to return, bein^ de- 
tained by the debts which he had found it necefi&ry 
to contr^A, and which were jppt difcharged before 
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March, though his old friend Montague was now 
at the head of the treafury. 

* He returned then as foon as he could, and was 
welcomed on the 25th of March by a warrant, but 
was, however, fufFered to live in his own houfej 
under the cuftody of the meflenger, till he was ex* 
amined before a committee of the Privy Council, of 
which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and Lord Co- 
ningflby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere,- were 
rfie principal interrogators ; who-, in this examina- 
tion, of which there is printed an account not un- 
entertaining, behaved witli the boifteroufnefs of mea 
elated by recent authority. They are rcprefented aa 
alking queftions fometimes vague, fometimes inli* 
dious, and writing anfwers different from thofe which 
they received. Prior, however, feems to have been 
joverpow^red by their turbulence ; for he confeffes 
that he figned what, if he had ever come before a 
legal judicature, he ihould have contradicted or ex- 
plained away. The oath was adminiftered by Bof- 
xawen, a Middlefex juftice, who at laft was going 
to write his atteftation on the wrong fide of the paper. 
They were very induftrious to find fome charge 
againft Oxford ; and alked Prior, with great earneft- 
nefs, who was prefent when the preliminary articles 
were talked of or figned at his houfe ? He told them, 
that either the earl of Oxford or the duke of Shrewf* 
bury was abfent, but he could not remember which ; 
an anfwer which perplexed them, becaufe it fupplied 
no accufation againft either. ** Could any thing be 
•* more abfurd," fays he, *^ or more inhuman, than 
*"• to propofe to me a queflion, by the anfwering of 
^' which I niight, according to them, prove myfelf 

M 4 *^ a tran-* 
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^ A traitor ? And notwithftanding their folcmn pro* 
' mife, that nothing which I could fay Ihould hurt 
^ myfelf, I had no reafon to tr uft them : for they 
^ violated that promifc about five hours after. Ho\nN 
' ever, I owned I was there prefent. Whether thii 
* was wifely done or no, I leave to my friends to 
' determine.'* 

WKcn he had figned the paper, he was told by 
Walpole, that the committee were not fatisfied ^itfi 
his behaviour, nor could give fuch an account of it 
to the Commons as might merit favour : ^nd that 
they now thought a ftri6ler confinement ncceflary than 
to his own houfe. " Here," fays he, *' Bofcawen 
•* played the moralift, and Coningfty the Chri.ftian^ 
** but both very aukwardly." The meflenger, irt 
U'hofe cufl:ody he was to be placed, was then called, 
and very decently afked by Coningfby, ^' if his houfA 
'' was lecured by bars and bolts ?" The meflenger 
anfwered, ** No," with aftonifhment. At which 
Coningfby very angrily faid, ** Sir, you muft fecur^ 
•* this prifoner ; it is for the fafety of the nation : if 
*• he efcape, you ihall anfwer for it/' 

They had already printed their report ; and in thi$ 
examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He continued thus confined forfome time; add M**f 
Walpole (June lo, 1715,) moved for an impeachV 
ment againft him. What made him fo acrimonious 
does not appear : he was by nature no thirfter for 
blood. Prior was a week after committed to clofe 
cufl:ody, with orders that '^ noperfon fhould be ad* 
** mitted to fee him without leave from the Speaker."' 
When, two years after, an A6k of Grace waspafled, 
he was excepted, and continued ftill in cuftody, which 

he 
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ht had ««(!e lefi rtdiou* by writrngtri y|&»ir. Ht 
Wa$, however, fdbn after difcharged. 

He had nbt^ hi^ liberty, but he had nothing clfe. 
Whatever the profit of his employments might have 
been, he had always fpent it; and at the age of 
fifty-three was, with all hi^ abilities, in danger of 
penury, having yet fto folid revenue but from the 
fellowfhip of his college, whi<::h, when in his exalta- 
tion he was cenfuf^d for retaining it, he faid, he 
could live upon at laft. 

Being however generally known and efteemed, he 
was encouraged to add other poems to thofe which 
he had printed^ and to publiih them by fubfcription. 
The expedient fucceeded by the induftry of many 
friends, wIk) circulated the propofals *, ahd the care 
of fome, who, it is faid, withheld the money from 
him left he Ihould fquander it. The price of the 
volume was two guineas ; the whole coUedlion was 
four thoufand ; to which lord Harley, the fon of the 
earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably adhered, 
added an equal fum for the purchafe of Down-hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy dufing life, ; and Harley 
after his deceafe. 

He had now, what wits and philofophers have often 
wilhed, the power of pafling the day in contempla- 
tive tranquillity. But it feems that bufy men feldbm 
live long in a ftate of quiet. It is not unlikely that 
his health declined* He complains of deafnefs; ** for," 
fays he, *M took little care of my years while I was 
" not fure if my head was my own." 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have 
found no account. In a letter to Swift, ** I have,** 

^ Shrift obt^xied man^ fabfcriptions for him in Ireland. H* 

fays 
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fays he, ^^ treated lady Harriot at Cambridge (^ 

** Fellow of a College treat !), and fpdke verfes to her 
•* in a gown and cap ! What, the plenipotentiary, fo 
•* far. concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht; the 
** man that makes up half the volun\e of terfc profc, 
" that makes up the report of the cbmmittee, fpeak-' 
y ing verfes! Sic tftf bomofum^ 

He died at WimpoU^ a feat of the earl of Oxford, 
on the eighteenth of Septcmber,^i 721, and was buried 
in Weftmlnfter ; where on a monument, for which^ 
as the ** laft piece of human vanity," he left five 
hundred pounds, is engraven this epitaph ; 

Sui Temporis Hiftoriam meditanti^ 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 

Operi iimul & Vitae filum abrupit. 

Sept, 18. An. Dom. 17311. ^tat. 57* 

H. S* £• 

Vir Eximius 

Sereniffiinis 

Regi GuLiELMO Reginsque Mari^ 

In Congrcffionc Fcedcratorum . 

Hagse anno i6go celebrata» 

Deinde Magnae Britanniae Legatis 

Turn lis. 
Qui anno 1697 Facem Ryswicki confecerunt. 

Turn lis, 

Qui apud Gallos annis proximis Legationem obicrunt ; 

Eodein etiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 

Secretarius; 
Nccnon in utroqvie Honorabili confeflo 

Eorum, , 

Qui anno 1 700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis, 
Quique anno 17 1 1 dirigendi^ Portorii rebus, 

Pra^fidebant, 
CoMMissiONARiys ; 
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Poftremo 
Ab Anna 

Feliciflims^ memorift Regind 

AdLuDOvicuM XIV. Galliae Reg«fii 

MifTas aano 171 1 

De Pace ftabilienday 

(Pace ^tiamautn darante 

Diuque ut boni jam omnes fperant dunttura) 

Cum fumma poteftate Legatus. 

MATTHiEUS PRIOR Armigcr: 

Qui 

Hos omnes, quibus ctimulatus eft, Titulos 

HumanitatiSy Ingenii^ Erudltionis laade 

Supcravit ; 

Cut enim nafcenti faciles arriferantMufflB. 

Hunc Puerom Schota hie Regia perpoUtit} 

Juvenem in CoUegio S*ti JohaniiU 
. Cantabrigia optimis Sctentiis inftruxit; 

Virum denique ^oxit ; & perfecit 
Multa cum viris Principibus confaetttdo^ 

Ita natuty ita inftitutus, 

A Yatum Choro avelli numqaam potTiif, 

Sed folebat faepe renim Civilium gravitatem 

Amoeniorum Literanim Studiis condire : 

£t cum omne adco Poetices genps 

Haud infeliciter tentaret, 

Tum in Fabellis concinne lepideque texendis 

M}rqs Artifex 

Ncminem habuit parcm. 

Haec liberalis animi obledamenta! 

Quam nullo Illi labore conftiterint. 

Facile ii perfpexere, quibus ufus eft AmicI ; 

Apud quos Urbanitatem & Leporum plenus 

Cum ad rem, quscunque forte inciderat» 

Apre varie^copiofcque alluderet, 

Jnterea nihil qusefitum, nihil vi exprcflam 

Yidebaturi 

Sed 
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Sed omnia ultr6 cfBuerc, 
Et quad jugi e fotitt ifFatim exubcrare, 

Ita fuos tandem dubios reliqiiit» 
EiTcthe in Scriptrs, Pottk Efegarttior, 
An in ConviAu, Comes Jucundior. 

Of Prior, emintttt as he ttras, both by his abilities 
and ftatiojfi, very few memoriak have been left by 
his contemporaries ; the account therefore muft now 
be dcftitute of his private charaAer and familiar prac* 
tices. He lived at a time when the rage of party 
dete6led all which it Was any man's intereft to hide ; 
and, as little ill is heard of Prior, it is certain that not 
much w^ kndwn. He was not afraid of provoking 
cenfure ; for, when he forfook the Whigs ♦, under 
whofe patronage he flrft entered the world, he be- 
came a Tory fo ardent and determinate, that he did 
not willingly confort with men of different opinions. 
He was one of the fixteen Tories who met weekly, 
and agreed to addrefs each other by the tide of 
Brother ; and feems to have adhered, not only by con- 
currence of political dcfigns, but by peculiar affec- 
tidn, to the earl of Oxford and his family. With 
how much confidence he was triifted has been already 
told. 

He was however, in dope's * opinion, fit only to 
make verfes, and lefs qualified for bufinefs than Ad- 
difon himfelf. This was furely faid without confidera- 
tion. Addifon, exalted to a high place, was forced 
into degradation by the fenfe of his own incapacity; 
Prior, who was employed by men very capable of 
eftimating his value, having been fecretary to one 

embafify, 
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cmbafljr^-fead, whea great ^Uitics were again wairted^ 
thje faj:»e pfiici5 aaptherti0ic.;.aiDd,\ya3,. after fotqudi 
jExperienjge of hi$ l^npyvjedgp . and 4exterity, at laft 
fent "0 tranfa6l a negocifition in the higliefl: degte^ 
arfio^ws^nd iniportant, for which he was qualificdi 
among other xequifitcsj in the opinion of Boling-r 
bx:Qk.e^ by his infiwcr^ce upon, the French minifter, ai>d 
by ikiH in queftions of commerce above other nien.^ 

Of hi§ behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it if 
too late to get much intelligence. One of his anfwers 
to a boaliful Frenchman has been related ; and to aji 
impertinent one he made another equally proper. 
During his embafly, he fat at the opera by a raao, 
ivho, in his rapture, accompanied with his own voic^ 
the principal finger. Prior fell to railing at the perr 
former with all the terms of reproach that he could- 
collecft, till the Frenchman, ceafing from his fong, 
began to expoftulate with him for his harfti cenfurp 
of a man who was confefledly the ornament of the 
ilage. ** I know all that," fays the ambaflador, 
** inais il chante ii haut^ queje ne fcjaurois vous en- 
" tendre/' 

In a gay French company, where every one fang 
a little fong or ftanza, of which the burden was, 
^* Banntflbns la Melahcholie ;*" when it came to his 
turn to fing, after the performance of a young lady 
that fat next him, he produced thefe extemporary 
lines : 

Mais co^jtff vQijc, Qi Q«s btaux yeu^, 
Font Cupidoa trop dangercux ; 
Et je fuis trifle quand je crie, 
BlM^ilQQS h Mdan$;holie» 

Tradition 
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Tradition reprefents him as willing to defceiid (rotA 
the dignity of the poet and flatefman to the low de- 
lights of mean company* His Chloe ptobably was 
fomctimes ideal : but the womah with whom he co* 
habited was a defpicable drab * of the lowcft fpecies. 
One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was 
abfent from his houfe, flrole his plate, and ran away j 
as was related by a woman who had been his fervant. 
Of this propenfity to fordid converfe I have feen an 
account fo ferioufly ridiculous, that it feems to de- 
ferve infertion^. 

*^ I have been aflured that Prior, after having fpcnt 
** the evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and 
** Swift, would go and fmoke a pipe, and drink a 
** bottle of ale, with a common foldier and his wife, 
** in Long- Acre, before he went to bed ; not from 
** any remains of the lownefs of his original, as one 
** faid, but^ I fuppofe, that his faculties, 

** Strain'd to the height, 

** In that celeflial colloquy fublimc, 

** Dazzled and fpent, funk down, and fought repair.*^ 

Poor Prior, why was he fo Jkainedy and in fuch 
viant of repair^ after a converlation with men, not, in 
the opinion of the world, much wifer than, him* 
felf? But fuch are the concdits of fpeculatifts, who 
firain their fatuities to find in a mine what lies upon 
the furface. 

■ 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging are 
left us, feem to have been right } but his life was^ 
it feems, irregular, negligent, and fenfual. 

* Spence 5 and fee Gent. Mag, vd, LVU. p. 1039^ 
\ Ricbardfoniana, 

'^^ PRIOR 
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PRIOR has written with great variety, and hiis 
variety has made him popular. He has tried aH 
ftyles, from the grotefque to the folemn, and has not 
fo failed in any as to incur derifion or difgrace. 

His works may be diftinAly confidered, as com- 
priiing Tales, Lovc-verfes, Occafional Poems, Alma, 
and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, be* 
ing written with great familiarity and great fpright* 
linefs ; the language is eafy, but feldom grofs, and 
the numbers fmooth, without appearance of care. 
Of thcfe Tales there are only four. The Ladle ; 
which is introduced by a Preface, neither neceflary 
nor pleafing, neither grave nor merry. Pauk Pur^ 
^tf«//: which has likewife a Preface, butofmone 
value than the Tale. Hans Carvel^ not over decent ; 
and Protogenes and JpelUs, an old ftory, mingled, by 
an afre£):ation not difagreeable, with modern images* 
The Taung Gentleman in Love has hardly a juft claiqi 
to the title of a Tale. I know not whether he be the 
original author of any Tale which he has given u$. 
The adventure of Hans Carvel has paffed through 
many fuccefEons of merry wits ; for it is to be 
found in Ariofto's Satires, and is perhaps yet older. 
But the merit of fuch flories is the art of telling 
thein. 

In his Amorous EfFufions he is lefs happy ; for 
they are not dictated by nature or by paflion, and have 
neither gallantry nor tendernefs. They have the 
coldnefs of Cowley, without his wit, the dull exer- 
cifes of a fkilful verfifier. refolved at all adventures 

to 



to write fortieth ing about Chloe, and trying to be 
amorous by dint of iludy. His fiiflions therefore are 
mythological. Veaua, rfter the example of thp 
X^r^ek j^pigram, aiks whep ihe w;3is ken naked and 
bathing. T!^B Cufid is mijlaken ; then Ct^fid is dif- 
firmed 'j then lie Wes his darts to Ganymede i then 
y^i^i fer {end$, him a i\iirimon.s by Mercury. Then 
C)&/(7^ goes a-hunting» with an ivory quiver grace/id at. 
h^rjidi ; Diana mift^kes her for one of her nymphs, 
snd Cupid, laughs at the blunder. All this is furdy 
defpicablc ; and even when he tries to ad t^e lover, 
without the help of gods or goddefles, his thoughts 
itfe unafFeiSling or remote* He talks not *^ like a 
•* man of this world." 

The grcateft of all his amorous eflays is Henry 
mA, Emtna ; ^ dull and tedious dialogue, which ex-* 
-cites neither efteem for. the man^ nor tendernefs for 
the woman* Tl^e e:^aQaple of Emma, who refoly^ 
to follow an owttlawed mjarderer wherever fear aad 
guilt fhsdl dri?e him, deferves no imitation ; and the 
cxpecimeQt by which Henry tries the lady's conftahcy, 
is fuch as muft end either in infamy to her, or in di(r 
appointment to himfelf. 

His occaiional Poems neceflarily loft part of their 
Talue, as their occalions, being lefs remembered, 
raifed Icfe emotion. Some of them, however, are 
preferved by their inherent excellence. The bur- 
lefque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in fome 
.parts, fuch airinefs and levity as will always procure 
jk readers, even among thofe whq cannot compare it 
with the original. 1 he Epiftle to Boileau is not {o 
hxpi^. The Poems to the King are now perufed 

3 onljr 
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only by young ftudeiits, who read merely that they 
inay learn to write ; and of the Carmen SecularCy I 
fcannot but fufpedt that I might praife or cenfurc it 
by caprrce, without danger of deteftion ; for who 
can b^ fuppofed to have laboured through it ? Yet the 
time has been when this negledled work was fo popu- 
lar, that it was tranflated into Latin by no common 
mafter. 

His Poem on the battle of RamilHes is neccfiarily 
tedious by the form of the ftanza : an uniform mafs 
of ten lines thirty-five times repeated, inconfequen- 
tial and flightly connedled, muft weary both the ear 
and the underftanding. His imitation of Spenfer^ 
which confifts principally in / ween and Izveef, with- 
out excluflon of later modes of fpeech, makes Ais 
poem neither ancient nor rnodern. His mention o£ 
Mars and Bellona^ and his comparifon of Marl- 
borough to the Eagle that bears the thunder of Ju* 
piter^ arc all puerile and unafFedling ; and yet more 
defpicable is the long tale told by Lewis in his de-^ 
fpair of Brute and Troynovaniei and the teeth of Cad-^ 
musj with his fimilies of the raven and eagle, and wolf 
and lion. By the help of fuch eafy fidlions, and vul- 
gar topieks, without acquaintance with life,andi with- 
out knowledge of art or nature, a poem of any length, 
cold and lifelefs like this, rhay be eafily written on 
any fubjecft. 

In his Epilogues to Phdsdra and to Lucius he ii 
very happily facetious ; but in the Prologue before 
the queen, the pedant has found his way, with Mi- 
nerva, Perfeus, and Andromeda. 

His Epigrams and lighter pieces are, like thofe of 

others, fometimes elegant, fomctimes trifling, and 

Vol, X. N foroe- 



fometimes dull ; amonft the bcft arc the CamelioPf, 4ti4 
the- epitaph on John and Joan. 

Scarely any one of our poets has written fo much, 
and tranflated fo little : the verfion of CalHmachus 
is fufficiently licentious ; the paraphrafc on St. 
PauTs Exhortation to Charity is eminently beau- 
tiful. 

Alma is written in profefled imitation of Hudibras, 
and has at Icaft one accidental refemblance : Hudi* 
bras wants a plan, becaufe it is left imperfeft ; 
Alma is imperfeA, becaufe it feems never to have 
had a pkn. Prior appears not to have propofed to 
himfelf any drift or defign, but to have written the 
Cafual dictates of theprefent moment. 

What Horace faid, when he imitated Lucilius^ 
might be faid of Butler by Prior ; his numbers were 
hot fmooth or neat. Prior excelled him in verfifica- 
lion ; but he was, like Horace, inventore minor ; he 
had not Butler's exuberance of matter and variety of 
illuftration. The fpangles of wit which he could af- 
ford, he knew how to polifli; but he wanted the 
bullion of his matter. Butler pours out a negligent 
profufion, certain of the weight, but carelefs of the 
ftamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine Ihow. Alma has many- 
admirers, and was the only piece among Prior's 
works of which Pope faid that he Ihould wilh to be 
the author. 

Solomon is the wdrk to which he entrufted the pro- 
tection of his name, and which he expected fucceed- 
ing ages to regard with veneration. His affefiion 
was natural; it had undoubtedlv been written with 
great labour ; .and who is willing to think that he has 
5 been 
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been labouring in rain ? He had infufed into it much 
knowledge and much thought ; had often poliihed 
it to elegance, often dignified it with fplendour, 
and fometimes heightened it to fublimity : he per- 
ceived in it many excellences, and did not dif- 
cover that it wanted that without which all others arc 
of fmall avail, the power of engaging attention and 
alluring curiofity* 

Tedioufnefs is the moft fatal of all faults ; negli- 
gences or errors are fingle and local, but tedioufnefs 
pervades the whole ; other faults are cenfured and 
forgotten, but the power of tedioufnefs propagates 
itfelf. He that is weary the firft hour, is more weary 
the fecqnd ; as bodies forced into motion, contrary to 
their tendency, pafs more and more flowly through 
every fucceffive interval of fpace. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an 
author is leaft able to difqpver. We are feldom tire- 
fbme to ourfelves ; and the aft of compofition fills 
and delights the mind with change of language and 
fucceffion of images ; every couplet when produced 
is new, and novelty is the great fource of pleafure. 
Perhaps no man ever thought a line fuperfluous when 
he firft wrote it, or contracted his wprk till his ebul- 
litions of invention had fubfided. And even if he 
Ihould contrpul his defire of immediate renown, and 
keep his work nine years unpubliihed, he will be ft ill 
the author, and ftill in danger of deceiving himfelf : 
and if he confults his friends, he will probably fincL 
men who have more kindnefs than judgment, or 
more fear to offend than defire to inftru<Sl* 

The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not from 
the uniformity of th^ fi^bjeft, for it is fufficiently 

N^ % diverfifie^^ 
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divcrfified, but froth the continued tenourof tlitf 
narration ; in which Solomon relates the fucceflive 
viciffitudes of his own mind, without the intervention 
of any other fpeaker, or the mention of any other 
^gent, unlefs it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is forefeen, 
and therefore the procefs is not much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from deferving to be neg- 
lected. He that fliall perufe it will be able to mark 
many paflages, to which he may recur for inftruc- 
tion or delight ; many from which the poet may learn 
to writei, and the philofopher to reafon^ 
. If Prjor*s poetry be generally confidered, his praife 
will be that of corredlnefs and induftry, rather than 
of compafs of comprehenfion, or adlivity of fancy. 
He never made any effort of invention : his greater 
pieces are only tiflues of common thoughts ; and his 
fmaller, which confift of light images or fingle con- 
ceits, are not always his own. I have traced him 
among the French Epigrammatifts, and have been in- 
formed that he poached for prey among obfcure 
authors. l^\iz Thief and Cordelier is, Ifiippafe, ge- 
nerally confidered as an original produdlion ; with 
.how much juftice this Epigram may tell, which was 
written byGeorgiusSabinus, a poet now little known 
or read, though once the friend of Luther and Me- 
.lanAhon : ^ 

« 

; De Sacerdote Furem confolante. 

. Quiil^rti.facrificus furcm comitatus euntcm 
.Hue ubi dat fqntes carnificina neci, 
Ne fis moeftus, ait ; fummi conviva Tonantis 
Jam cum coelitibus (fi modo crcdis) eris, 

* life 
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JHc gehiens, ii vera mihi folatia prapbes, 

Hofpes apud fuperos fis mcus oro,' refert. I 

Sacrificus contra ; mihi non convivia fa$ eft 

Ducere, jejijnas hac edo luce nihil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and 
his judgement. His diligence has juftly placed him 
amongft the moft correal of the Englifh poets ; and 
he was one of the firft that refolutely endeavoured at 
correcftnefs. He never facrifices accuracy to hafte,' 
nor indulges himfelf in cpntemptuous negligence, or 
impatient idlenefs : he has no carelefs lines, or en- 
tangled fentiments ; his words are nicely feledled/ 
and his thoughts fully expanded. If this part of his 
charadler fuiFers an abatement, it muft be from the 
difproportion of his rhymes, which have not always 
fufBcient confonance, and from the admiffion of bro- 
ken lines into his Solomon ; but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hemiftichs ought to be admitted 
into heroic poetry. 

He had apparently fuch reftitude of judgement 
as fecured him from every thing that approached td 
the ridiculous or abfurd ; but as laws operate in civil 
agency not to the excitement of virtue, but the re- 
preffion of wickednefs, fo judgement in the operations 
of intellect can hinder faults, but not produce excel- 
lence. Prior is never low, nor very often fublime. 
It is faid by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces 
himfelf fometimes into grandeur by violence of efFortj 
as the lion kindles his fury by the lafhes of his owii 
tail. Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity feems 
the effort of flruggle and of toil. He has many 
vigorous but few happy lines ; he has every thing 
by purchafe, and nothing by gift; he had no nightly 

N 3 vifiiations 
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vifitations of the Mufe, no infufions of fentimexit oi 
felicities of fancy. 

His didlion^ however, is mote his own thah of Any 
among the fucccffors of Dryden ; he borrows no lucky 
turns^ or commodious modes of language^ frcMn his 
predeceflbrs. His phrafes are original, but they ard 
fometimes harfh ; as he inherited no elegances, pone 
lias he bequeathed. His expreilion has every marl; 
pf laborious ftudy ; the line feldom feems to have been 
formed at onx^t ; the words did not come till they 
were called, and were then put by conffraint intq 
their places, where they do their duty, but do it 
fuUenly. In his greater compofitions there may be 
found more rigid ftatelinefs than graceful dignity. 

Of verfification he was not negligent : what he re- 
ceived from Dryden he did not lofe ; neither did he 
increafe the difficulty of writing by unneceflary fe- 
verity, but ufes Triplets and Alexandrines without 
fcruple. In his Preface to Solomon he propofes fomc 
improvements by extending the fenfe from one 
couplet to another, with variety of paufes. This he 
has attempted, but without fttccefs ; his interrupted 
lines are unplealing, ' and his fenfe as lefs diflindt is. 
lefs ftr iking. 

He has altered thp Stanza of Spenfer, as a houfe is 

altered by building another in its place of a different 

form. With how little refemblance he has fornoeci 

his new Stanza tp that of his mafter, thefe fpeciinen^ 

Vx]\ (hew : 

S P E 1^ S E R. 

She flying faft from Heaven's hated face, 

And from the worl(l that her difhoyer'd \y\de. 

Fled to the waftci\il Wilder nefs apace, 

Fxom living eyes her open Ihaitie 19 bide, 

And 
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* And Iiurk'd m cocks xod caves long uodpy'd. 
But that fair crew of knig.hts, an4 Una fair. 
Did ill that caflle afterwards abide, 
To reft themfelves, and weary powers repair, 
Where ftore they found of all, that dainty was and rar^# 

PRIOR, 

To the c!ofc rock the frighted raven fties^ 
Soon as the riiing eagle cuts the air : 
The fliaggy wolf unfeen and trembling lies. 
When the hoarfc roar proclaims the lion near, 
111-ftarr'd did we our forts and lines forfake. 
To dare our Britifh foes to open fight ; 
Our conqueft we by ftratagera Ihould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
'Tis ours, by craft and by furprife to gain : 
^Tis theirs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new ftrufture of his lines he has avoided 
difficulties ; nor am I fure that he has loft any of 
the powe^* of pleafing ; but be no longer imitates 
Spenfer. 

Some of his ppems. j^re written without regularity 
of meafure ; for, whei^ he commenced poet, he had 
not recovered frctm our Pindarick infatuation ; but he 
probably lived to be convinced, that the effence of 
verfe is order and cdnfonance. 

His numbers are fvicl\ as mere diligence may attain ; 
they feldom offend the ear, and feldom footh it ; they 
commonly want airinefs^ lightnefs, and facility : what 
is fmooth, is not foft,^ Rfis ye^fc^ always roU, 
but they feldom flow. 

Afurvey of the life and writings of Prior may ex- 
emplify a fentence which he doubtlefs underftood 
^11, when he read Horace at his uncle's ; V' the 

N 4 " veflel 
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'* vcflfel long retains the fcent which it firfl: receives.-* 
Jn his private relaxation he revived the tavern, an4 
in his amorous pedantry he exhibited the college. 
3^ut on higher occalions and nobler fubjedls, wjieii 
Babit was overpowered by the neceffity of reflection, 
)ie wanted not wifdom as a -ftatefnian, or elegance as 
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William CONGREVE defcendcd from a 
family in StafFordfhire, of fo great antiquity that it 
claims a place among the few that extend their line 
beyond the Norman Conqueft ; and was the fon of 
William Gongreve, fecbnd fon of Richard Congreve, 
of Congreve and Stratton. He vifited, once at leafl:, 
the relidence of his anceftors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are ft ill Ihcwn, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his Old 
Bachelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are certainly 
known ; if the infcription upon his monument be 
true, he was born in 1672. For the place ; it was 
faid by himfelf, that he owed his nativity to England, 
and by every body elfe that he was born in Ireland. 
Southern mentioned him with Iharp cenfure, as a 
man that meanly difowned his native country. The 
biographers affign his nativity to Bardfa, near Leeds 
• in Yorkfhire, from the account given by himfelf, as 
they fuppofe, to Jacob, 

To 
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To doubt whether a man of eminence has told the 
truth about his own birth, is, in appearance, to be 
very deficient in candour ; yet nobody can live long 
without knowing that falfehoods of convenience or 
vanity, falfehoods from which no evil immediately 
vifible enfues, except the general degradation of 
human teftimony, are very lightly uttered, and once 
uttered are fullenly fupported. Boilcau, who defircd 
to be thought a rigorous and fteady moralift, having 
told a petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it after- 
wards by falfe dates ; thinking himfelf obliged r> 
honour J fays his admirer, to mair^tain what, when he 
laid it, was fo well received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he was educatecl 
£rfl: at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his fa^ 
ther having fome miUtary employment that ftationed 
him in Ireland : but, after having paffed through the 
ufual preparatory ftudies, as may be reafonably fup- 
pofed, with great celerity and fuccefs, his father 
thought it proper to afSgn him a profeffion, by which 
fomething might be gotten ; and about the time of 
the Revolution fent him, at the age of fixteen, to 
jftudy law in the Middle Temple, where he lived for 
feveral years, but with very little attention to Stat* 
tutes or Reports. 

His difpofition to become an author appeared very 
early, as he very early felt that force of imagination, 
and poffeffed that copioufnefs of fentiment, by which 
intcUedlual pleafure can be given. His firft perfor- 
mance was a novel, called InaognUa^ or Love and 
Duty reconciled : it is praifed by the biographers, who 
quote fome part of the Preface, that is, indeed, for 

'. fuch 
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fuch a time of lifey uncommonly judicious. I would 
rather praife it than read it. 

His firft dramatick labour was The Old Bafbelor ; 
of which he fays, in his defence againft Collier^ 
** that comedy was written, as feveral know, fome 
^* years before it was acfted. When I wrote it, I had 
^* little thoughts of the ftage ; but did it, to amujfe 
^^ myfelf in a flow recovery from a fit of ficknef&r 
^* Afterwards, through my indifcretion, if was feen, 
^* and in fome little time more it was a^led ; and I, 
f' through the remainder of my indifcretion, fuf- 
^' fered myfelf to be drawn into the profecution 
^* of a difficult and thanklefs ftudy, and to be in* 
^* volved in a perpetual war with knaves and fools." 

There feems to be a ftrange afFedlation in authors 
of appearing to have done every thing by chance^ 
The Old Bachelor was written for amufement, in the 
languor of convalefcence. Yet it is apparently com- 
pofed with great elaboratenefs of dialogue, and in- 
ceifant ambition of wit. The age of the writer 
f:onfidered, it is indeed a very wonderful performance; 
for, whenever written, it was aAed (1693) when he 
was not more than twenty-one years old ; a^d was 
then recommended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Southern, 
and Mr. lylaynwaring. Dryden faid, that he never 
hac^ feen fupb a firft play ; but they found it deficient 
in fooxe things requifite to the fuccefs of its exhibi- 
tion, and by their greater experience fitted it for the 
ftage. Southern ufed to relate of one comedy, pro- 
bably of this, that, when Congreve read it to the 
players, he pronounced it fo wretchedly, that they 
had almoft rejected it ; but they were afterwards fo 
well perfuaded of its excellence^ that^ for half a 

year 
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year before it was acfted, the manager allowed it? 
author the privilege of the houfe. 

Few plays have ever been fo beneficial to the wri- 
ter ; for it procured him the patronage of Halifax, 
who immediately made him one of the commif- 
fioners for licenfing coaches, and foon after gave him 
a place in the pipe-office, and another in the cuftoms 
of fix hundred pounds a year. Congreve's conver- 
fation muft furely have been at leafl: equally pleafing 
with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at fuch an age, requires 
fome confideration. As the lighter fpecies of dra- 
matick poetry profeiTes the imitation of common life, 
of real manners, and daily incidents, it apparently 
j>refuppofes a familiar knowledge of many charac- 
ters, and exaft qbfervation of the paffing world i 
the difficulty therefore is, to conceive how this know-* 
ledge can be obtained by a boy. 

But if The Old Bachelor be more nearly examined^ 
it will be found to be one of thofe comedies which 
may be made by a mind vigorous and acute, and 
furniftied with comick chara<5ters by the perufal of 
other poets, without much actual coqimerce with 
mankind. The dialogue is one conftant reciprocation 
of conceits, or clafh of wit, in which nothing flows 
neceflTarily from the occafion, or is'didlated by nature. 
The chara6lers both of men and women are either 
fidtitious and artificial, as thofe of Heartwell and the 
Ladies ; or eafy and common, as Witiol a tame idiot. 
Bluff 2i fwaggering coward, and Fondlewife a jealous 
puritan ; and the cataftrophe arifes from a miftake 
not very probably produced, by marrying a woman 
inamafk. - 

Yet 
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. Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe deduAions 
are made, will ft ill remain the work of very . powerful 
and fertile faculties ; the dialogue is quick and fpark- 
ling, the incidents fuch as feize the .attention, . and 
the wit fo exuberant that it " o'er-informs its tene- 
*^ment." 

Next year, he gave another fpecimen of his abi-* 
lities in The Rouble Dealer ^ which was not received 
with equal kindnefs. He writes to his patron the 
lord Halifax a dedication^ in which he endeavours 
to reconcile the reader to that which found few 
friends among the audience. Thefe apologies arc 
always ufelefs : /^ deguftibus non eft difputandum ;'* 
men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleafed, 
againft their will.. But, though tafte is obftinate, it 
is very variable ; and time often prevails when argu* 
ments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thofe plays the 

honour of her prefence ; and when Ihe died, foon 

.after, Congreve teftified his gratitude by a defpicable 

efflifion of elegiac paftoral ; a compofition in which 

• all is unnatural, and yet nothing is new. 

.In another year (1695) his prolifickpen produced 
hove for hove \ a comedy of nearer alliance to life, 
and exhibiting more real manners than either of the 
former. The character of Forejight was then com- 
mon. Dryden calculated nativities ; both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days ; andShafteC- 
bury himfelf, though he had no religion, was faid to 
regard predictions. The Sailor is not accounted very 
natural, but he is very pleafant. 

With this play was opened the New Theatre, 
. under the diredionof Betterton the tragedian ; where 

be 
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he exltihlted two years afterwards (1687) Tte M^urn* 
ivg Bride f a tr^^edy, £0 written as to ihew him fuf* 
£cieQtly qualified for either kind of dramatick poetry. 
In this play, of which, when he afterwards revifed 
it, he reduced the verfification to greater regularity, 
there is more buftle than fentimeut ; the plot is bufy 
and intricate, ^nd the events take hold on the atten-- 
tion ; but, except a very few paflages, we arc rather 
amufed with noife, and perplexed with ftratagem, 
than entertained with any true delineation of natural 
cbanuSters. This, however, was received with more 
benevolence than any other of his works, and ftili 
continues to be a6:ed and applauded. 

But whatever objedltons may be made either to 
his comick or tragick excellence, they are loft at 
once in the blaze of admiration, when it is remem- 
bered that he had produced thefe four plays before 
he had pafled his twenty- fifth year, before other men, 
even fuch as are fome time to ihine in eminence, 
have palTed their probation of literature, or prefume 
to hope for any other notice than fuch as is bellowed 
on diligence and enquiry. Among all the efforts of 
early genius which literary hiftory records, I doubt 
whether any one can be produced that more furpafles 
the common limits of nature than the plays of Con- 
greve. 

About this time began the long-continued contro- 
tcrfy between Collier and the poets. In the reign 
of Charles the Firft the Puritans had raifed a violent 
clamour againft the drama, which they confidered 
as an entertainment not lawful to Chriftians, an opi- 
nion held by them in common with the church of 
Rome ; and Prynne publifhed Hiftrio-maftiXy a huge 

volume. 
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volume, in which ftage-piays were cenfored. The 
outrages and crimes of the Puritans b^rong^t aftewarda 
tlieir wh©le fyftem* of doArine into difrepute, and 
from the Reftoration the poets and players were left at 
quiet ; ior to have molefted them would have had 
the appearance of tendency to puritannical malignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time; 
and Collier, a fierce and implacable Non-juror, knew 
that an attack upon the theatre would never make 
him fufpeifted for a Puritan; he therefore (1698) 
publiihed A Jhort View of the Immorality and frg-^ 
fanenefs of the Englijb Siage^ I believe with ^no other 
motive than religious zeal and honeft indignation. 
He was formed for a controvertift ; with fufficient 
learning ; with diftion vehement and pointed, though 
often vulgar and incorredl ; with unconquerable per- 
tinacity ; with wit in the higheft degree keen and 
farcaftick ; and with all thofe powers exalted and in- 
vigorated by juft confidence in his caufe. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out 
to battle, and aflailed at once moft of the living 
writers, from Dryden to D'Urfey. His onfet was 
violent ; thofe paflages, which while they ftood finglc 
had paffed with little notice, when they were accu- 
mulated and cxpofed together, excited horror ; the 
wife und the pious caught the alarm ; and the nation 
wondered why it had fo long fuftered irreligion and 
licentioufnefs to be openly taught at the publick 
charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to refift 
or fly. Dryden's confcience, or his prudence, angry 
as he was, withheld him from the conflidl : Con- 
greve and Vanbrugh attempted anfwers. Congreve, 

a very 
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^ very young man, elated with fuccefs, and impatient 
6{ cenfure, aflumed an air of confidence and fecuritj^' 
His chief artifice of controverfy is to retort upon hi^ 
adverfary his own words : he is very angry, and, ho- 
ping to coilqudr Collier wif h hiar own weapons, allows, 
himfelf in the ufe of every term of contumely and 
contempt ; but he has the fword without the arm of 
Scanderbeg ; he has his antagonift's citxarfenefs, but 
not his ftrength. Collier replied ; for conteft was h\3 
delight, he was not to be frighted from his purpofe 
or his prey. 

The caufe of Congreve wis not tcfxable ; what- 
•€ver gloflcs he might ufe for the defence or palliatioa 
of fingle paflagcs, the general tenour and tendency 
of his plays muft always be condemned. It is ac- 
knowledged, with univerfal conviction, that the pe- 
rufal of his works will make no man better ; and 
that their ultimate efFeft is to reprefent pleafiM*6 ia 
alliance with vice, and to relax thofe obligations by 
which life ought to be regulated. 

The ftage found other advocates, and the dlfpute 
was protracted through ten years : but at laft Comedy 
grew more modeft ; and Collier lived to fee the re- 
ward of his labour in the reformation *of the theatre. 

Of the powers by which this important vi6lory 
was atchieved, a quotation from Love for Love, and 
the remark upon it, may afford a fpecimen :' 

Sir Sampf. /* Sampfon's a very good name; for 
" your Sampfons were ftrorig dogs from the begin- 
"ning." . 

Angel. *^ Have a care-^If you remember, the 
.'^ ftrongeft Sampfon of your name puU'd an old 
*' houfe over his head at laft." 

*^Here 
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** Here you have the Sacred Hiftory burlefqued ; 
** and Sampfon once more brought into the houfe 
*^ of Dagon, to make fport for the Philiftines !" 

Congreve's laft play was The Way of the World; 
which, though as he hints in his dedication it was 
written with great labour and much thought, was 
received with fo little favour, that, being in a high 
degree offended and difgufted, he refolved to commit 
his quiet and his fame no more to the caprices of 
an audience. 

From this time his life ceafed to the publick ; he 
lived for himfelf and for his friends ; and among his 
friends was able to name every man of his time whom 
wit and elegance had raifed to reputation. It may be 
therefore reafonably fuppofed that his manners were 
polite, and his converfation pleafing. 

He feems not to have taken much pleafure in wri- 
ting, as he contributed nothing to the SpedatBr^ and 
only one paper to the Tailer, though publillied by 
men with whom he might be fuppofed willing tQ 
affociate ; and though he lived many years after the 
publication of his Mifcellaneous Poems, yet he added 
nothing to them, but lived on in literary indolence ; 
engaged in no controverfy, contending with no rival, 
neither foliciting flattery by publick commendations, 
nor provoking enmity by malignant criticlfm, but 
paffing his time among the great and fplendid, in 
the placid enjoyment of |iis fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he continued 
always pf his patron's party, but, as it feems, with- 
out violence or acrimony ; and his firmnefs was natu- 
rally efteemed, as his abilities were reverenced. His 
fecurity therefore was never violated; and when, upon 

Vol. X. O the 
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the extrufion of the Whigs, fome inferceffion ^'as 

ufed left Congrcve fhould be difplaced, the earl of 

Oxford made this anfwcr : 

•' 

** Non obttifa adeo geftamus pcftora Poeni^ 

'^ Ncc tam averfus equos Tyria fol jungit ab urbe.'* 

He that was thus honoured by the adverfe party 
might naturally expedl to be advanced when his 
friends returned to power, and he was accordingly 
made fecretary for the ifland of Jamaica ; a place, I 
fuppofe, without truft or care, but which, with his 
poft in the cuftoms, is faid to have afforded him 
twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. 
Every writer mentioned him with relpfedl ; and, 
among other teftimonies to his ihefit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Mifcellany, and Pope irifcfibed 
to him his ttanflation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Mufes with irigi-atitude ; for, 
having long converfed familiarly with the great, he 
wiflied to -be confidered rather as a man of falhion 
than of wit ; and, when he received a vifit from 
Voltaire, difgufted him by the defpicable foppery 
of defiring to be confidered not as an author but a 
gentleman ; to which the Frenchman replied, *^ that, 
'* if he had been only a gentleman, he ftiould hot 
** have tome to vifit him.*^ 

In his retirement he may be fuppofed to hav^ ap- 
plied himfeif to books ; for he difcovers more lite- 
rature than the poets hav^fe corhmonly aCttaine3. But 
his fl:u4i^s were in his, latter days obfti'uiled by ca- 
taracts in his eyes, which at laft terminated in blind- 
9efs. This melancholy ftate was aggravated by the 
z gout,, 
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gout, for which he fought relief by a journey to 
Bath ; but, being overturned in his chariot, com- 
plaiiKd from diat time of a pain in. his fide, and died, 
at hishoufe in Surrey-ftreet in the Strand, Jan. 2^^ 
if%%'^ Having lain inftate in thejeru(alem-cham- 
ber, he was: buried in Weftminftep-abbey, where af 
monument is erected ta his memory by Henrietta? 
dutchefs of Marlborough,, to whom, for reafon* 
either not knowut or not mentioned, he bequeathed 
a legacy of about ten thonfand pounds ; the accu-^ 
mabstion of attradve padunony^, which,' th^gh'W 
her fuperfluous and; .ufelefs, might have' given greaff 
affiilance to the ancient family from which he de*^ 
icended, at that time by the itfjprudence of his reJ 
htioa reduced to difficulties and diftr'cfe. 
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C»NGREVE has merit of the higheft kbd; 
be is an original writer, who borrowed neither the 
models of his plot nor the manner of his dialogue. 
Of his plays I cannot fpeak diftin&ly ; for fince I 
infpeded them many years have pailed ; but what 
femains upon my memory is, that his charadlers are 
commonly fiAitious and ^artificial, with very little 
of nature, and not much of life. He formed a pecu- 
Kar idea of ^omick excellence, which he fuppofed 
to confift tn gay remarks and unexpeAed anfwers ; 
but that which he endeavoured, he feldom failed of 
performing. His fcenes exhibit not much of hu* 
mour, imagery, or paffion : his perfon^^s are a 
kind of intelleflual gladiators; every fentence is to 
ward or firike ; the conteft of fmartnefs is never in- 
termitted ; his wit is a meteor playing to and fro with 
alternate corufcations. His comedies have therefore, 
in fome degree, the operation of tragedies ; they 
furprife rather than divert, and raife admiration 
oftener than merriment. But they are the works of 
a mind replete with images, and quick in combi- 
nation. 

Of his mifccllaneous poetry I cannot fay any thing 
very favourable. The powers of Congreve feem to 
defert him when he leaves the flage, as Antaeus was 
no longer firong than when he could touch the 
ground. It cannot be obferved without wonder, that 
a mind fo vigorous and fertile in dramatick compo- 
iitions fhould on any other occafion difcover nothing 
but impotence and poverty. He has in thefe little 

pieces 
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pieces neither elevation of fancy, feledion of laa* 
guage, nor Ikill in verlification : yet, if I were re** 
quired to feleft from the whole mafs of English 
poetry themoft poetical paragraph, I know not what 
I could prefer to ^n exclamation in Tbe Mournifiig 
Bride: 

ALMEftlA. 
It was a fancy'd noife ; for all is huih'd. 

LEONORA. 
It bore the accent of a human voice. 

ALMERIA. 

It was thy fear, or elfe feme traniient wind 
WhifUing thro' hollows of this vaulted iile : 
We 'il iiflen— 

liEONQRA. 

Hark ! 

ALMEKIAt 

No, all is hafh'd and ftill as death, -r- 'Tis dreadful i 
How reverend is the face of this tali pile, 
Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made ftedfaft and immoveable. 
Looking tranquillity J It Arikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And (hoot a chilnefs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice \ 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — my own affrights me with its echoes. 

He who reads thefe lines enjoys for a moment the 
powers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to 
have felt befqre ; but he feels it with great increafe 

03 of 
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of fenfibility ; he recognizes a familiar image, but 
-meets it again amplified and expanded, embelliftied 

with beauty, and enlarged with majefty. 
• Yet could the author, who appears here to have 
'jenjoyed the confidence of Nature, lament the death 

of queen Mary in lines like thefe : 

The rocks are cleft, and new-defcending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, 
And each, with ftreaming eyes, fupplies his wanting 

urn. 
The Fauns forfake the woods, the Nymphs the grove. 
And round the plain in fad diftraftions rove : 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear. 
And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 
With their (harp nails, themfelves the Satyrs wound, 
And tug their fhaggy beards, and bite with grief the 

ground. 
Lo Pan himfelf, beneath a blafted oak, ^ 

Dejcfled lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild dofpair, 
And to the piercing winds her hofom .bare. 
And fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
See how ihe wrings her hands, \and beats her breaff. 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from her waift ! 
Hear the fad murmurs of her.fighlng doves I 
For grief they figh, forgetfuljof.tlieir loves. 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that time 
had improved his wifdom or his wit ; for, on the 
death of the marquis of Blandford, this was his 
fong : 

And now the winds, which had'fo long been ftill. 
Began the fwelling =air with^ghs to fill ; 

The 
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The water-nymplis, who motionlefs remained, 
Like images of ice, while /he compiain'd, 
Now loos'd their Hreams ; as when defcendipg rains 
Roll the fteep torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation who fo long had gaz'd, 
• Charn>'d with her cries, and at her griefs amaz'd, 
Began to roar and howl with horrid yell, 
Difmal to hear, and terrible to tell ! 
Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around. 
And Echo multiplied each mournful found. 

In both thefe funeral poems, when he has yelkd out 
many fyUailes of fenfelefs doleur^ he dimiiies his 
reader with fenfelefs confolation : from the grave of 
Paftora rifes a light that forms a flar ; and where 
Amaryllis wept for Amyntas, from every tear fprung 
up a violet. 

But William is his hero, ^nd of WiUiam he will 
ling: 

The hovering >vinds on downy wings (hall wait around. 
And catch, and waft to foreign lands,. the flying found. 

It cannot but be proper to fhew what they Ihall have 
to catch and carry : 

'Twas now, when flpwcry lawns the profpeft made, 
And flowing brooks beneath a foreft Ihade, 
A lowing heifer, lovelieft of the herd, 
Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove 
The viftor worthy of the fair-one's love ; 
IJnthought prefage of what met next my view ; 
For foon the fhady fcene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and fpringing flowers. 
Behold a town arife, bulwark'd with walls and lofty 
towers ; 

o 4 Two 
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Two rival armies all the^lain o'crfprcad. 
Each in battalia ranged, and fhining arms array'd ; 
With eager eyes beholding both from far 
Namur, the prize and miftrefs pf the war. 

The Birth of the Mufe is a miferable fi Aion. One 
good line it has, which was borrowed from Dryden, 
The concluding verfes are thefe : 

This faid, no more remainM. Th' etherial hoft 
Again impatient crowd the cryftal coaft* 
The father, now, within his fpacious hands, 
Encompafsd all the mingled mafs of feas and lands; 
And, having heav'd aloft the ponderous fphere, 
He launch'd the world to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella 
Hunt feems to be the beft : this ode for St. Cecilia's 
Day, however, has fome lines which Pope had in 
his mind when he wrote his own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphraftical, 
and the additions which he makes are of little value. 
He fometimes retains what were more properly omitted, 
as when he talks of vervain and gums to propitiate 
Venus. 

Of his tranflations, the fatire of Juvenal was 
written very early, and may therefore be forgiven, 
though it have not the maffinefs and vigour of the 
original. In all his verfions ftrength and fprightlinefs 
are wanting : his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is 
perhaps the beft. His lines are weakened with ex- 
pletives, and his rhymes are frequently imperfedl. 

His petty poems are feldom worth the coll of criti- 
cifm ; fometimes the thoughts are falfe, and fome- 
times common. In his verfes on lady Grcthin, the 

latter 
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latter part is in imitation of Dryden's ode on Mrs. 
KilHgrew ; and Doris, that has been fo laviftily flat- 
tered by Steele, has indeed fome lively ftanzas, 
but the exprefiion might be mended ; and the moft 
ftriking part of the character had been already fhewa 
in Love for Love. H\s Art of P leafing is founded 
on a vulgar, but perhaps impradlicable principle, 
and the ftalenefs of the fenfe is not concealed by 
any novelty of ill uft rati on or elegance of didlion. 

This tifTue of poetry, from which he fecms to have 
hoped alafting name, is totally negleiled, and known 
only as it appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his 
plays are likely to be read ; but, except what re- 
lates to the ftage, I know not that he has ever writ- 
ten a ftanza that is fung, or a couplet that is quoted. 
The general charadter of his Mifcellanies is, that 
they Ihew little wit and little virtue. 

Yet to him it muft be confeffed, that we are io^ 
debted for the corredlion of a national error, and for 
the cure of our Pindarick madnefs. He firft taught 
the Englifh writers that Pindar's odes were regular ; 
and though certainly he had not the fire requifite 
for the higher fpecies of lyrick poetry, he has Ihewn 
us, that enthuiiafm has its rules, and that in mere 
confuiion there is neither grace nor greatnefs. 
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Sir RI<:HARD BLACKMORE is one of 
♦hofe men whofe writings have attrji<Sled much notice, 
but of whofe life and manners very little has been 
communicated, and whofe lot it has been to be much 
oftener mentioned by enemies than by friends. 

He was the fon of Robert Blackmore of Coriham 
in Wiltfliire, ftyled by Wood Gentleman^ and fup- 
pofed to have been an attorney. Having been for 
fome time educated in a .country- fchool, he was fent 
at thirteen to Weftminiftcr ; and in 1668 was entered 
at Edmund-Hall in Oxford,- where he took the de- 
gree of M. A. June 3, 1676, and refided thirteen 
years ; a much longer itime than it is ufual to fpend 
at the uniiserfity ; and which ^he feems to have pailbd 
with very little attention to the bufinefs of the place ; 
for, in his poems, the ancient names of nations or 
places, which he often introduces, are pronounced 
by chance. He afterwards travelled : at Padua he 
was made doctor of Phyfick ; and, after having wan- 
dered about a year and a half on the Continent, 
returned home. 

In 
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In fome part of his life, it is not known when, his 
indigence compelled him to teach a fchool, an hu- 
miliation with which, though it certainly lafted but 
a little while, his enemies did not forget to reproach 
him, when he became confpicuous enough to excite 
malevolence ; and let it be remembered for his ho- 
nour, that to have been once a fchoolmafter is the 
only reproach which all the perfpicacity of malice, 
animated by wit, has ever fixed upon his private 
life. 

When he firft engaged in the fludy of phyfick, 
he enquired, as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham, what au- 
thors he fliould read, and was directed by Sydenham 
to Don Quixote ; '' which," faid he, ** is a very 
^^ good book ; I read it ftilh'* The perverfenefs of 
mankind makes it often mifchievous in men of emi- 
nence to give way to merriment ; the idle and the 
illiterate will long flicker tbemfelves under this foolifli 
apophthegm. 

Whether he refted fatisfied with this direction, or 
fought for better, he commenced phyfician, and 
obtained high eminence and extenfive praAice. He 
became Fdlow of the College of Phyficians, April 12, 
1687, being one of the thirty which, by the new 
charter of king James, were added to the former 
Fellows. His relidence was in Cheapfide *, and 
his friends were chiefly in the city. In the early 
part of Blackmore*s time, a citizen was a term of re* 
proach ; and his place of abode was another topick 
to which his adverfaries had rccourfe, in the penury 
of fcandaL 

* At Sadlers* Hall. 

Black- 
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Blacktnore, therefore, was made a poet hot by 
ncceflity but inclination, and wrote not for a live- 
lihood but for fame ; or, if he may tell his own 
motives, for a nobler purpofe, to engage poetry in 
the caufe of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his firft pub- 
lic work was an heroick poem. He was not known 
as a maker of verfes till he publifhed (in 1695) 
Prince Arthur ^ in ten books, written, as he relates, 
** by fuch catches and ftarts, and in fuch occafional 
^' uncertain hours as his profeffion afforded, and for 
" the greateft part in cofFee-houfes, or in paffing up 
*' and down the ftreets." For the latter part of this 
apology he was accufed of writing " to the rumbling 

of his chariot-wheels.*' He had read, he fays, 

but little poetry throughout his whole life ; and 
" for fifteen years before had not written an hundred 
*• verfes, except one copy of Latin verfes in praife 
** of a friend's book." 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that from fuch 
a performance perfedSion cannot be expelled ; but 
he finds another reafon for the feverity of his cenfu- 
rers, which he exprefles in language fuch as Cheap- 
lide eafily furnilhed* •* I am not free of the Poets; 
" Company, having never kiffed the governor'? 
** hands : mine is therefore not fo much as a per- j 

" minion-poem, but a downright interloper. Thofe 
** gentlemen who carry on their poetical trade in a . 

** joint ftock, would certainly do what they covdd to 
*' fink and ruin an unlicenfed adventurer, notwith- 
** ftanding I difturbed none of their fadlpries, nqr 
** imported any goods they have ^ver dealt in/' He 
bad lived in the city till he had learned its note. 

That 
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. That Prince yirtbur found many readers is cer- 
tain ; for in two years it had three editions ; a very 
uncommon inftance of favourable reception, at a time 
when literarj^ curiofity was yet confined to particular 
clafles of the nation. Such fuccefs naturally raifed 
animofity ; and Dennis attacked it by a formal criti- 
cifm, more tedious and difgufting than the work 
which he condemns. To this cenfure may be oppofed 
the approbation of Locke and the admiration of 
Molineux, which are found in their printed Letters. 
Molineux is particularly delighted with the fong of 
MopaSj which is therefore fubjoined to this narrative. 
It is remarked by Pope, that what." raifes the 
^' hero, often links the man.'* Of Blackmore it 
may be faid, that, as the poet ^nks, the man rifes ; 
the animadverfions of Dennis, infolent and contemp- 
tuous as they were, raifed in him no implacable re- 
fcntment : he and his critick were afterwards friends ; 
and in one of his latter works he praifes Dennis as. 
** equal to Boileau in poetry, and fuperior to him in 
^^ critical abilities." 

He fecms to have been more delighted with praifc 
than pained by cenfure, and, inftead of flackening, 
quickened his career. Having in two years pro- 
duced ten books of Prince Arthur^ in two yeartf 
more (1697) he fcnt into the world King Arthur in 
twelve. The provocation was now doubled, and the 
refentment of wits and criticks may be fuppofed to 
haveincreafed in proportion. He found, however, ad- 
vantages more than equivalent to all their outrages ; 
he was this year made one of the phyljcians in or- 
dinary to ' king William, and advanced by him to 

the 
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the honour of knighthood, with the prefent of a gold 
chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his kni^t- 
hood to his new poem ; but king William was not 
very ftudious of poetry ; and Blackmore perhaps had 
other merit, for he fays, in his Dedication to Alfred, 
that " he had a greater part in the fucceflion of the 
^* houfe of Hanover than ever he had boafted." 

What Blackmore could contribute to the Succef- 
lion, or what he^imagined himfelf to have contributed,. * 
Cannot now be known. That he had been of con- 
liderable ufe, I doubt not but he believed, for I hold 
him to have been very honeft ; but he might eafily 
make a falfc eftimate of his own importance : thofe 
whom their virtue reftrains firom deceiving others, 
are often d'ifpofed by their vanity to deceive tbem- 
felves. Whether he promoted the fucceffion or not, 
he at leaft approved it, and adhered invariably ta his 
principles and party through his whole fife. 

His ardour of poetry ftill continued^ aaid not 
Jong after (1700) he publiihed a Paraphrafr on the 
Book of Job^ and other parts of the Scripture This 
performance Dryden, who purfued him with great 
malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a Pro- 
logue. 

The wits eafily confederated agsinft him, as Dry- 
den, whofe favour they almoft all courted, was his 
profeflcd adverfary. He had befldcs given them 
reafon for refentmcnt, as, in his Preface to Ptina 
Arthur J he had faid of the Dramatick Writers almoft 
all that was alleged afterwards by Collier; but 
Kackmore's^ cenfdre was cold and general. Collier's 

was 
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was perfbnal and ardent ; Blackmore taught his reader 
to diflike what Collier incited him to abhof. 

In his Pfefece to King Arthur he endeavoured to* 
gain at leaft one friend, and propitiated Congreve bf 
higher praife of his Mourning Bride, than it has ob- 
tairtdd from any oth^r critick. 

The fame yeasr he publiihed a Saiir^ on fFii ; a^ 
proclamation of delknce which united the poets 
almoft all agatnft him, and which brought upon him 
lampoons atrd ridicule ftotn every fide. This he 
doubtlefs forefaw, and evidently defpifed ; nor fhould 
his dignity of mind be without its praife. had he not 
paid the homage to greatnefs which he denied to 
genius, and degraded himfelf by conferring that au^ 
thority ot^er the national tafte, which he takes from 
the poets, upon men of high rank and wide influence^ 
but of lefs wit and not greater virtue. 

Here is again difcovered the inhabitant of Cheap- 
fide^ whofe head cannot keep his poetry unmingled 
with trade. To hinder that intelledlual bank- 
ruptcy which he afFe6ls to fear, he will ere6l a Ba^k 
fGf Wit. 

In this poem he jufl;ly cenfured Dryden's impuri- 
ties, but praifed his powers ; though in a fubfequent 
edition he retained the fatire, and omitted the praife. 
What was his reafon, t know not ; t)ryden was theft 
no longer in, his Way. 

His head ftill teemed with heroick poetry ; and 
(1705) he publiihed Elixa^ in ten books. I am afraid 
that the world was now weary of contending about 
Blackmore's heroes ; for I do not remember that by 
any author, ferioUs or comical, I have found Eliza 
either praifed or blamed. She *^ dropped," as it 

feems. 
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feemsy ^* dead-born from the prefs/* It is never 
mentioned, and was never feeri by me till I borrowed 
it for the prefent occafion, Jacob fays, *Mtis cor- 
** reeled and revifed for another impreflion ;" but 
the labour of revifion was thrown away. 

From this time he turned fome of his thoughts to 
the celebration of living characSters; and wrote a poem 
on the Kit-cat Cluby and Advice to the Poets how to 
celebrate the Duke of Marlborough ; but, on occafion of 
another year of fucccfs, thinking himfelf qualified to 
give more inftruftion, he again wrote a poem of 
Advice to a Weaver of^apeftry, Steele was then pub- 
lifhing the Tatler \ and, looking round him for fome- 
thing at which he might laugh, unluckily lighted on 
Sir Richard*s work, and treated it with fuch con- 
tempt, that, as Fenton obferves, he put an end to 
the fpecies of writers that gave Advice to Painters. 

Not long after {1712) he publiftied Cr cation y a 
pbilofophical Poem^ which has been by my recom- 
mendation inferted in the late cdlleftion. Who- 
ever judges of this by any other of Blackmore's per- 
formances, will do it injury. The praife given it by 
Addifon {Spec, 339) is too well known to be tran- 
fcribed ; but fome notice is due to the tefl:im6ny of 
Dennis, \Yho calls it a '* philofophical Poem, which 
** has equalled that of Lucretius in the beauty of its 
** verfification, and infinitely furpaffed it in the foli- 
*' dity and fi^rength of its reafoning." 

Why an author furpaffes himfelf, it is ilatural to 
enquire. I have heard from Mr. Draper, an emi- 
nent bookfeller, an account received by him from 
Ambrofe Philips, ** ThatBlackmore, as he proceeded 
^^ in this poem, laid his manufcript from time to 

" time 
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** time before a club of wits with whom he aflb- 
^^ ciatcd; and that every man contributed, as he 
^* could, either improvement or corredlion ; fo 
" that," faid Philips, " there are perhaps no where 
** in the book thirty lines together that now ftand aa 
** they were origihally written." 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofe, was true; 
but when all reafonablc, all credible allowance is 
made for this friendly revifion, the author will ftill' 
retain an ample dividend of praife ; for to him muft 
always be afligned the plan of the work, the diftri- 
bution of its parts, the choice of topicks, the train. 
of argument, and, what is yet more, the general pre-' 
dominance of philofophical judgement and poetical' 
fpirit. Corredtion feldom eiFe<5h more than the fup- 
preffion of faults : a happy line, or a fingle elegance,' 
may perhaps be added ; but of a large work the' 
general character muft always remain ; the original 
conftitution can be very httle helped by local reme- 
dies; inherent and radical dulnefs will never be' 
much invigorated by extrinfick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing elfe, would 
have tranfmitted him to pofterity among the firft fa-' 
vourites of the Engliih Mufe ; but to make verfcs 
was his tranfcendant pleafure, and, as he was not de- 
terred by cenfurc, he was not fatiated with praife. 

He deviated, however, fomctimes into other tracks 
of literature, and condefcended to entertain his readers 
with plain profe. When the SpeSator ftopped, he 
coniidered the polite world as deftitute of entertain- 
ment; and, in concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote 
every third paper, publilhed three times a week the 
Lay Monajlery^ founded on the fuppofition that fome 
' Vol. X. P literary 
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literary men, whpfe chara<9:ers are defcribed, had r^-* 
tired to a houfe in the country to enjoy philofophjcal 
l^ifure, and resolved to inftru^ the publick, by cotfi* 
n^unicating their difquifitions and amufements. Whe- 
ther ?fly rje?J perfons were concealed under fiAitious 
names, is not known. The hero of the club is ope 
Mr. Johnfon ; fuch a conflelUtion of excellence, that 
hi^ charaAer (hall not be fupprefTed, thpugh therie 
is no great genius in the deiign, nor ikiU in the de-» 
lineation. 

•* The firii I (hall name is Mr. Johnfon, a gentlc- 
^f ^lan that owes to Nature excellent faculties and an 
^5 elevated genius, and to induftry and application 
*^ ipapy acquired accomplilhments. His tafte is dif- 
*? tinguilhing, juft, and delicate: his judgement 
•* clear, and his reafon ftrong, accompanied with an 
*^ imagination full of fpirit, of great compafs, ^nd 
^^ fl-ored with refined ideas. He is a critick of the 
" firft rank ; and, what is his peculiar ornament, he 
*.* is delivered from the oftentation, malevolence, and 
** fupercilious temper, that fo often blemiih men of 
^* that chara&er. His remarks refult /rom the na- 
*- ture acfd reafon of things, and are formed by a 
*5 judgement free, and unbiafled by the authority of 
•- thofe who have lazily followed each other in the 
*^ fame beaten tra6t of thinking, and are arrived 
^^ only at the reputation of acute grammarians and 
*^ commentators ; men, who have been copying one 
*/ anotlier many hundred years, without any improve- 
•* ment ; or, if they have ventured farther, have only 
** applied in a mechanical manner the rules of ancient 
*^ criticks to modern writings, and with great labour 
♦/ difcovercd nothing but their own want of judge- 

5 . ** ment' 
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** ment tind capacity. As Mr* Johnfon penetrates to 
" the bottom of his fubje6t, by which means his ob- 
*^ fcrvatidns ate folid and natural, as well as delicate^ 
** fo his defign is always to bring to light fomething 
*' ufeful and ornamental ; whence his character is the 
*^ reverfe to theirs, who have eminent abilities in 
** infigtiificant knowledge, and a great felicity in 
*^ finding dut trifles. He is no lefs induftrious to 
** fearch out the merit of art author, than fagacious 
** in difcetning his errors and defedls ; and takes 
^* more pleafure in commending the beauties, than 
•* expofing the blemiihes of a laudable writing : like 
** Horace, in a long work, he can bear fome defor- 
*' mities, and juftly lay them on the imperfeftion of 
*^ human nature, which is incapable of faultlefs pro- 
*' diiftions. When an excellent Drama appears in 
** publick, and by its intrinfick worth attrafts a ge- 
*^ neral applaufe, he is not ftung with envy and fpleen ; 
*^ nor does he exprefs a favage nature, in faftening 
*^ upon the celebrated author, dwelling upon hid 
*^ imaginary defefts, and paffing over his confpicuous 
*^ excellences. He treats all writers upon the fame 
^* impartial footing ; and is not, like the little criticks, 
** taken Up entirely in finding out only the beauties 
" of the ancient, and nothing but the errors of the 
*• modern writers. Never did any one exprefs more 
** kindnefs and good-nature to young and unfiniflied 
•^ authors ; he promotes their interefts, protc6l:s their 
" reputation, extenuates their faults, and fets (^ their 
^* virtues, and by his candour guards them from 
*• the fe verity of his judgement. He is not like 
** thofe dry criticks, -who are morofe becaufe they 
" cannot write themfelves, but is himfelf mafter 
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*^ of a good vein in poetry ; and though he does 
*^ not often employ it, yet he has fometimes enter- 
** tained his friends with his unpubliflied perform- 
^' ances/' 

The reft of the Lay Monks fcem to be but feeble 
mortals, in comparifon with the gigantic Johnfon ; 
who yet, with all his abilities, and the help of the 
fraternity, could drive the publication but to forty 
papers, which were afterwards colledled into a 
volume, and called in the title A Sequel to the Spec-- 
tators. 

Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he pub- 
liftied two volumes of Eflays in profe, which can be 
commended only as they are written for the higheft 
and nobleft purpofe, the promotion of religion. 
31ackmore's profe is not the profe of a poet ; for it 
is languid, lluggilh, and lifelefs ; his di6tion is nei- 
ther daring nor exaft, his flow neither rapid nor eafy, 
and his periods neither fmooth nor ftrong. His ac- 
count of Wit will Ihew with how little clearnefs he is 
content to think, and how little his thoughts are re- 
commended by his language. 

*^ As to its efficient caufe, Wit owes its produdlion 
^* to an extraordinary and peculiar temperament in 
*^ the conftitution of the poflTeflbr of it, in which is 
*/ found a concurrence of regular and exalted fer- 
^' ments, and an affluence of animal fpirits, refined 
*' and reftified to a great degree of purity ; whence, 
V being endowed with vivacity, brightnefs, and ce- 
*' lerity, as well in their refledlions as direxSt mo- 
** tions, they become proper inftruments for the 
•f fprightly operations of the ^ind ; by wliich means 
^ ^^the 
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the imagination can with great facility range the 
wide field of Nature, contemplate an infinite va- 
riety of objecfts, and, by obferving the fimilitude 
and difagreement of their federal qualities, fingle 
out and abftraft, and then fuit and unite, thofe 
ideas which will beft ferve its purpofe. Hence 
beautiful allufions, furprifing metaphors, and ad- 
mirable fentiments, are always ready at hand : and 
while the fancy is full of images, coUedled from in-* 
numerable objefts and their different qualities, re- 
lations, and habitudes, it can at pleafure drefs a 
common notion in a ftrange but becoming garb ; 
by which, as before obferved, the fame thought 
will appear a new one, to the great delight and 
wonder of the hearer. What we call genius refults 
from this particular happy complexion in the firft 
formation of the perfon that enjoys it, and is Na- 
ture's gift, but diverfified by various fpecifick cha- 
rafters and limitations, as its active fire is blended 
and allayed by different proportions of phlegm, 
or reduced and regulated by the contraft of oppo- 
fite ferments. Therefore, as there happens in the 
compofition of a facetious genius a greater or lefs, 
though ftill an inferior, degree of judgement and 
prudence, one man of wit will be varied and diftin- 
guilhed from another.*' 
In thefe Effays he took little care to propitiate the 
wits ; "for he fcorns to averl their malice at the ex- 
pence of virtue or of truth. 

" Several, in their books, have many farcaftical 
** and fpiteful flrokes at religion in general ; while 
^^ Others make themfelves pleafant with the principles 

p 3 ♦ • of 
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^* of the Chriftian.^ Of the laJft kind, this age ha^ 
^' fcen a moft audacious example in the book in-r 
*' titled A Tale of a Tub. Had this writing been ptib- 
f ^ lifhed in a Pagan or Popifh natipn, who are juftly 
** impatient of ^1 indignity offered to the pftablifhed 
f^ religion of their country, no doubt but the author 
f ^ would haye received the puniihment he defcrvcd. 
•^ But the fate of this impious buffoon is very dif- 
*^ ferent ; for in a Proteftant kingdom, zealous of 
** their civil and religious immunities, he has not 
*^ only efcaped affronts and the eflfeftsqf publicfcirr- 
f ^ fentmpnt, but has been careffed and patronised by 
f ^ perlons of great figure, and of all denominations. 
** Violent party-men, who differed in all things bc- 
^* fides, agreed in their turn to fliew particular re- 
*^ fpcdl and friendship to this infolent derider of the 
f f worfhip of his country, till at^laft fhc reputed writer 
*^ is not only gone off with impunity, but triumphs 
*^ in his dignity and preferment. * I do not know 
** that any inquiry or fcarch w^s ever made after this 
** writing, or that any reward was ever offered for the 
f * difcovery of the author, or that the infamops book 
♦* was eyef condenined to be burnt in publick : whe- 
f * ther this proceeds frpm the excefiive efteem and 
** love that men in power, during the late reign^ 
f ^ had for wit, or their defeft of zeal and concern 
V for the Chriftian religion, will be determined befl 
f * by thofe who are beft acquainted with their cha*- 
^^raAer.'' 

In another place he fpeaks with becoming abhor- 
rence of zgpdlefs author y who has burlefqued a Pfalm. 
This autlior was fuppofpd to be Pope, who publifhed 

a-rpward for ai^y one that wovild produce the coiner 

•■■■■'" ^ ■■ " of 
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6f the accufation, but nevet denied it ; and was af- 
terv^ards the pei'petual atid inceffant enemy of Bladk- 
more. 

One of his Eflays is upon the SpUen, which is 
treated by hini fo much to his own fatisfatftion, that 
he has publifhed the fame thoughts in the fkuie 
words ; firft in the Lay Monaftery ; then in the ElTay ; 
and then in' the Preface to a Medical 'f reatife on th^ 
Spleen. One palFage, which I have found already 
twice, I will here exhibit, becaufe I think it better 
imagined, and better expreffed, than could be ex-* 
pecfted from the common tenour of his profe : 

'^ — As the feveral combinations of fpleneticli 
*^ madn^fs and folly produce an infinite vg^riety of 
•^ irregular underftanding, fo the amicable accottimo- 
*' dation and alliance between feveral virtues and vices 
^* pi'oduce an equal diverfity in the difpofitions and 
♦' manners of mankind; whence it comes to paft, 
*^ that as many monftrous and abfurd produdlions are 
•^ found in the moral as in the intelledlual world. 
^' How furprizing is it to obferve, among tbeleaft 
*^ culpable men, fome whofe minds are attradled by 
^^ Heaven and Earth with a feeming equal force ; 
*^ fome who are proud of humility ; others who are 
** cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-denying and 
^^ devout ; fome who join contempt of the world 
" with fordid avarice ; and others who preferve a 
^* great degree of piety, with ill-nature and ungo- 
*' verned paffions ! Nbrareinftancesof thisihconfifterit 
♦^ mixture Icfs frequent among bad men, where we 
^^ often, with admiration, fee perfons at once generous 
^* arid unjuft, impious lovers of their country, and 
^^ flagitious heroes, good-natured fharpcrs, irhmoral 

p 4 ** men 
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*^ men of honour, and libertines who will fooner die 
** than change their religion ; and though it is true 
^^ that repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree arQ 
*^ found but in a part of mankind, yet none of the 
^* whole mafs, either good or bad, are entirely ex- 
^^ empted from fome abfurd mixture." 

He about this time (Aug. za, 1716) became one 
of the Eleds of the College gf Phyficians ; and was 
foon after (Odl. i .) chofen Cenfor. He feems to have 
arrived late, whatever was tb? regtfon, at his piedical 
honours. 

• 

Having fucccedcd fo well in his book on Creation^ 
by which he eftabliflied the great principle of all 
Religion, he thought his undertaking imperfedl, un» 
lefs he likewife enforced the truth of Revelation ; and 
for that purpofe added another poem on Kedempiiotu 
He had likewife written, before hisi Creation^ thrc« 
books on the Nature of Man, 

The lovers of mufical devotion have always wiftied 
for a more happy metrical verfion than th?y have yet 
obtained of the book of Pfalms : this wiih the piety 
of Blackmore led bin^ to gratify ; and he produced 
(17:^1) Anew Verjion of tke Pfalms of \yz:^\^y fitted io 
.the *Tunes ufed in Churches \ which, being recomi? 
mended by the archbifhops and many bifhops, ob- 
tained a licence for its admiflion into publick wor-^ 
fhip ; but no admiflion has it yet obtained, nor has 
it any right to com^ were Brady and Tate have got 
pofleflipn, Blackmore's name muft be added to thofe 
of many others, who, by the fame attempt, have ob- 
tained only the praife of meaning welL 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry. 

There was another monarch of this ifland, (for h^ did 

^ ' not 
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pot fetch his heroes from foreign countries), whom he 
confidered as worthy of the Epick Mufe ; and he dig- 
nified Alfred (1723) with twelve books. But the 
opinion of the nation was now fettled ; a hero intro- 
duced by Blackmore was not likely to find either re- 
fpedl or kindnefs f Alfred took his place by Eliza ia 
illence and darknefs : Benevolence was afhamed to 
favour, and Malice was weary of infulting. Of his 
four Epick Poems, the firft had fuch reputation and 
popularity as enraged the criticks ; the fecond was at 
leail known enough to be ridiculed, thptwo laft had 
neither friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it feizes 
pne part of ^ $:hara<fter, corrupts all the reft by de- 
grees. Blackmore, being defpifed as a poet, was in 
time neglected as a phyfician ; his practice, which 
\iras once invidioufly great, forfook hitn in the latter 
part of his IJfe ; but being by nature, or by principle^ 
^verfe from idlenefs, he employed his unwelcome 
leifure in writing books on phyfick, and teaching 
others to cure thofe whom he could himfelf cure no 
Jonger. I know not whether I can enumerate all the 
treatifes by which he has endeavoured to diflPufe the 
art of healing ; for there is fcarcely any diftempcr, 
of dreadful name, which he has not taught the reader 
how to oppofe. He has written on the fmall-pox, 
wifh a vehement invecftive againft inoculation ; on 
(confumptions, the fpleen, the gout, the rheumatifm, 
the king's-evil, the dropfy, the jaundice, the ftone^ 
fhe diabetes, and the plague* 

Of thofe books, if I had read them, it could not be 
f xpedled that I fhould be able to give a critical ac- 
(Tount. I have been told that there is fomething in 

them 
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them of vexation and difcontent, difcovcred by 4 
perpetual attempt to degrade ^hyfick from its fubli-r 
mity, and to reprefent it as attainable without much: 
previous or concomitant learning. By thie tran- 
sient glances which I have thrown upon them, | 
Bive obferved an affe Aed contempt of the Ancients, 
tnd a fbpercilious derifion of tranfmitted knowledge. 
Of this indecent arrogance the following quotation 
from his Preface to the Treatifc on the Small-pox 
wiH afford a fpccinien ; in which, when the reader 
finds, what I fear is true, that, when he was cen- 
furing Hippocrates, he did not know the difFerenc^ 
between apborifm and apophthegm^ he will not pay 
much regard to his determinations con^drnirtg apcient 
J'eaming. 

** As for his book of Aphopifm?, it is like my 
** lord Bacon*s of the fame title, a book of jefts^ 
^* or a grave collection of trite and trifling obferva- 
** tions ; of which though many are true and 
*^ certain, yet they lignify nothing, and may afford 
*^ diverfion, but no infltuftion ; moft of them being 
•* much irtferior to the fayings of the vs^ife men of 
*^ Greece, which yet are fo low and mean, that we 
** are entertained every day with- more valuable fen- 
*^ timents at the table converfation of ingenious and 
^^ learned men/* 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total 
difgrace, and will therefore quote fk)m another Fire- 
face a pafTage lefs reprehenfible. 

^* Some gentlemen have been difingcnuous and 
^ unjuft to me, by wrefting and forcing my meaning, 
^ in the Preface to another book, as if I condemned 
'* and expofed all learning, though they kneW I de- 

** clare4 
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f ^ clared that I greatly honoured and efieemed all 
f^ men of fuperior literature and erudition ; and that 
^^ I (M^y undervalued felfe or fupetficia! learning, that 
f * jQgni^es nothing for the fervice of mankind ; and 
*' that as to phylick, I cxpreffly affirmed that Icam- 
f^ ing muft be joined with native genius to mak€ ^ 
^* phyfician of the firft rank ; but if thofe talents are 
f^ Separated, I aiFerted, a«d do ftjU infift, that a 
*^ man of native f^gacity and diligence will prove a 
f * more able and ufeful pra<ftifer, than a heavy no- 
ff tional> fcholar^ encunobered with a heap of confufed 
f ideas/' 

He was not only a poet and a phjrfician, but pro- 
duced likewife a work of a different kind, J true and 
impartial Htfiory of the Conf piracy againft King Wil- 
liam, of glorious Memory y in the Tear 1695. '^^^s I 
have never feen, but fuppofe it at leaft compiled witH 
integrity* He engaged likewife in theological con- 
troverfy, and wrote two books againft the Arians ; 
Jujl Prejudice^ againjl the Arian HypotheJis\ and 
Modem Arians unmajked. Another of his works is 
J^atural Theology j or Moral Duties confidered apart 
from Pojitive ; wiibfome Obfervations on the Deftroble^ 
%efs and N^ceJJity of a fupernatural Revelation. This 
was the laft book that he publifhed. He left behind 
him The accompUfhed Preacher ^ or an Effay upon Divine 
Eloquence ; which was printed after his death by Mr. 
White of Nayland in Effex, the minifter who at- 
tended his death-bed, and teftified the fervent piety 
pf his laft hours. He died on the eighth of Odlober, 
I7Z9. 
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BLACKMORE, by the unremitted enmity of the 
t\'its, whom he provoked more by his virtue than his 
ijulnefs, has been expofed to worfe treatment than 
he deferved. His name was fo long ufed to point 
every epigram upon dull writers, that it became at 
laft a bye-word of contempt : but it deferves obferya- 
tion, that malignity takes hold only of his writings, 
and that his life paflbd without reproach, even when 
his boldnefs of reprehcnfion naturally turned upon 
him many eyes defirous to efpy faults, which many 
tongues would have made hafte to publilh. But thofe 
who could not blame could at leaft forbear to praife, 
and therefore of his private life and domeftip cha^.- 
ra(fter there are no rnemorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim the honours of 
magnanimity^ The inceffant attacks of his enemies, 
whether ferious or merry, are never difcovered to have 
difturbed his quiet, or to have leflened his confidence 
in himfelf : they neither awed him to filence nor tQ 
caution ; they neither provoked him to petulance, 
nor deprefled him to complaint. While the diftrir 
butors of literary fame were endeavouring to depre^ 
ciate and degrade him, he either defpifed or defied 
them, wrote on as he had written before, and never 
turned p-fide to quiet them by civility, or reprefs them 
by confutation. 

He depended with great fecurity on his own powers, 
and perhaps was for that reafon lefs diligent in pe- 
ruling books. His literature was, I think, butfmall. 
What he knew of antiquity, I fufpe6t him to h^ve 
gathered from modern compilers : but, though he 
could not boaft pf much critical knowledge, his mind 

was 
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was ftored with general principles, and he left mi- 
nute refearchcs to thofe whom he confidered as little 
minds. 

With this difpofition he wrote moft of his poems. 
Having formed a magnificent delign, he was carelefs 
of particular and fubordinate elegances ; he ftudied 

no niceties of verfification ; he waited for no felicities 

> 

of fancy ; but caught his firft thoughts in the firft 
words in which they were prcfented : nor does it 
appear that he faw beyond his own performances, or 
had ever elevated his views to that ideal perfection 
which every genius born to excel is condemned always 
to purfue, and never overtake* In the firft fuggef- 
tions of his imagination he acquiefccd ; he thought 
them good, and did not feek for better. His works 
may be read a long time without the occurrence of a 
lingle line that ftands prominent from the reft. 

The poem on Creation has, however, the appear- 
ance of more circumfpecftion ; it wants neither har- 
mony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance 
of di(5lion : it has either been written with great care, 
or, what cannot be imagined of fo long a work, with 
fuch felicity as made care lefs necelTary. 

Its two conftituent parts are ratiocination and de- 
fcription. To reafon in veffc, is allowed to be dif- 
ficult ; but Blackmore not only reafons in verfe, but 
very often realbns poetically ; and finds the art of 
uniting ornament with ftrength, and eafe with clofe- 
nefs. This is a fkill which Pope miglit have con- 
defcended to learn from him, when he needed it fo 
much in his Moral Eflays. 

In his defcriptions both of life and nature, the poet 
aad the philofopher happily co-operate ; truth is 

recommended 
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recommended by elegance^ and elegance {u&unsd 
by truth. 

In the ftrufture and order of the poem, not only 
the greater parts are properly confecutive, but thel 
didai^ick and ilhiftrative paragraphs are fo happily 
mingled, that labour is relieved by pleafure, and the 
attention is led on through a long fucceffion of varied 
excellence to the original pofition, the fundamental 
principle of wifdom and of virtue* 



AS 
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AS thp h^roick p<^ms of Blackmore axe now little 
read, it is thought proper to infert, as a fpecicuen 
from Frince Arthur^ tiie fong of M9pas meotiooed 
by Molineux, 

But that which Artliut with moft pleafurc heard 
Were notle ftraiiis, by Mopas fung the bard. 
Who to his harp in lofty yerfe began, 
And through the fecret maze of Nature ran. 
He the Great Spirit fung, that all things fill'd. 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftill'd ; 
Whofe nod difpos'd the jarring feeds to peace» 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceafe. 
AU Beings, we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhaufted fpring of power, 
And, cherilh'd with his influence, endi^re* 
He fpread the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And acch'd the chambers of the vaulted Iky, 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their l^eight, 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light* 
His hand direAed all the tuneful fpheres, 
He turnM their orbs, and polifh'd all the ftars. 
He filrd the Sun's vaft lamp with golden light. 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 
He fpread the airy Ocean without Azores, 
•Where birds are wafted with their ft^ther'd oars. 
Then fung the bard how the light vapours rife^ 
From the warm earth, and cloud the fmiling Ikies : 
He fung ho^y fome, chill'd in their airy flight. 
Fall fcatter'd down in pearly dew by night ; 
How fome, rais'd higher, fit in fecret ftcams 
On the reflefted points of bounding beams, 
Till, chiil'd with cold, they fliade th' ei;herijil plain. 
Then on the thirfty earth d^fccnd in rain j 

How 
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How fome, whore parts a flight contexture fliow. 

Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy fnow; 

How part is ipun in filken threads, and clings 

Entangled in the grafs in glewy firings ; 

How others ftamp to ftones, with ruftiing found 

Fall from their chryftai quarries to the ground ; 

How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly. 

In harmlefs fires by night, about the (ky ; 

How fome in winds blow with impetuous force. 

And carry rui» where they bend their courfe, 

While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze. 

To fan the air, and play among the trees ; 

How fome, enrag'd, grow turbulent and loud. 

Pent in the bowels of a frowning cloud, 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, and Heaven's bright towers were downwards 

hurlM. 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's command, 
Did in the midft on airy columns ftand ; 
And how the foul of plants, in prifon held, 
And bound with fluggifli fetters, lies conceai'd. 
Till with the Spring's warm beams, almoft released] 
From the dull weight, with which it lay oppreft. 
Its vigour fpreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the fprouting birth : 
The a£live fpirit freedom feeks in vain. 
It only works and twifts a ftronger chain 5 
Urging its prifon's fides to break a way. 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to flay : 
Till, having form'd its living houfe, it rears 
Its head, and In a tender plant appears. 
Hence fprings the oak, the beauty of the grove, 
Whofe ftately trunk fierce ftorms can fcarccly move. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clufliers twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fmiling gardens blefs. 
Both with their fragrant fcent and gaudy drefs. 

Hence 
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Hence the white lily in full beauty grows. 

Hence the blue violet, and blufhing iofci 

He fung how fun^beams brood upon the earthy 

And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth ; 

Which way the genial warmth in Summer ftorms 

Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 

How rain» transformed by this prolifick power^ 

Falls fnom the douds an animated (howtf . 

He fung the embryo's growth within the womb, 

And how the parts their various fliapes alTume ; 

XVith what rare art the wonderous ftruAufe *s wrought^ 

From one crude mafs to fuch pcrfe6lion brought ; 

That no part ufelefs, none mifplacM we fee, 

None are forgot, and more would monflrous be*'* 
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1 HE brevity with yirhich I* am to write thje ac- 
count of JBJ^IJiVH FENTON3 is not the effei^ of 
indilFerence or negligence. 1 have fought intelhgence 
among his relations in his native country, but have 
not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcaftle in StafFordfliire, of an 
ancient family *, whofe eftate was very conliderable ; 

but 

* He was born at ^elton> near Ncwcaftte, May 20, 1683 j 
and was the youngeil of eleven children of John Fenton, an at- 
torney at law, and one of tlic coroners for the county of Stafford. 
His father died in 1694; and his grave, in the church-yard of 
Stoke upon Trent, is dlfUnguiihed by the following elegant L.atui 
infcriptiou from the pen of hij^fon r 

XT. b. K. 

Joannes Fenton 

de Sheltoa 

antiquli ftirpe generofus 5. 

juxta reliquias conjugis 

CATHA&INi£ 

faring, moribus, pietate, 

optimo viro digniflimae : 

Qui 

intemerata in ccclefiam fide, 

€t virtutibus intaminatis enituit> 
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but \\t Was the youngeft of eleven children, and 
being therefore heGeffarily deftined tofome lucrative 
employment was fent iirft to fchool, and afterwards 
to Cambridge ^^ but, with many other wife and 
virtuous men^ who at that time of difcord and 
debate confulted confcience, whether well or ill in- 
formed ^ more than intefeft, he doubted the legality 
of the government, and refilling to qualify himfelf 
for publick employment by the oaths required, left 
the univerfity without a degree ; but I never heard 
that the enthuiiafm of oppofition impelled him to 
reparation from the Church, 

By this perverfenefs of integrity he was driven out 
a commoner of Nature, excluded from the regular 
modes of profit and profperity, and reduced to pick 
tip a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous ; but it 
muft be remembered that he kept his name unful- 
lied, and never fufFered himfelf to be reduced, like 
too many of the fame feft, to mean arts and dif- 
honourable fliifts. Whoever mentioned Fenton, 
mentioned him with honour, 

necnon ingenii leportt 

bonis artibus expoliti> 

ac animo erga omnes benevolo> 

libi fuifque jucutidus vixit. 

Decern annos uxor! dile6be fuperftea 

magnum ftii defiderium bonis 

Omnibus reliquit> 

Anno I ^^^^^ hum^n« i694> 
I aetatis Aue 56* 

See Gent. Mag. 1791, vol. LXI. p. 76J. N» 
* He was entered (^ Jefus College, and took a fikchdor^s A* 
gree in 1704 : but it appears by the lid of Cambridge gradiklit 
that be remored ki 1 726 toTriuity Hall. K> 

a 2 Tic 
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The life that paffes in penury muft neceflfarily 
pafs in obfcurity. It is impoffible to trace Fenton 
from year to year, or to difcover what means he ufed 
for his fupport. He was awhile fccretary to Charlea 
earl of Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to hl& young 
fon, who afterwards mentioned him with great elleem 
and tendernefs. He was at one time affiftant in the 
fchool of Mr. Bonwicke in Surrey ; and at another 
kept a fchool for himfelf at Sevenoaks in Kent,, 
which he brought into reputation; but wasperfuaded 
to leave it (i 710) by Mr. St. John, with promifes of 
a more honourable employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, feem not to 
have been remarkably rigid. He wrote with great 
zeal and afFedlion the praifes of queen Anne, and 
very willingly and liberally extolled the duke of 
Marlborough, when he was (1707) at the height 6f 
his glory. 

He exprefled ftill more attention to Marlborough 
and his family by an eleglack Paftoral on the mar- 
quis of Blandford, which could be prompted only 
byrefpedl or kindnefs; for neither the duke nor 
dutchefs defired the praife, or liked the coft of 
patronage. 

The elegance of his poetry entitled him to the 
company of the wits 6f his time, and the amiable- 
nefs of his manners made him loved wherever he was 
known. Of his fricndihip to Southern and Pope 
there are lalling. monuments. 

He publiflied in 1707 a coUeAion of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a ftation that might 
htire* been of great advantage. Craggs, when he 
>frhs advanced to beTecret^ry of Hate (abolit 17^0)^ 

' ■ ' feel- 
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feeling his want of literature, defired Pope to pro- 
cure him an inftruAor, by whofe help he might 
fupply the deficiencies of his education. Pope re- 
commended Fenton, in whom Craggs found all that 
he was feeking. There was now a profpecft of eafe 
and plenty, for Fenton had merit, and Craggs had 
generofity : but the fmall-poK fuddenly put an end 
to the pleafing expe<ftation. 

When Pope, after the great fucccfs of his IltGdy 
undertook the Odyjfsy^ being, as it feems, weary of 
tranflating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twelve books he took to himfelf, and twelve he 
diftributed between Broome and Fenton : the books 
allotted to Fenton were the firft, the fourth, the 
nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is obfervable, that 
he did not take the eleventh, which he had before 
tranflated into bls£nk verfe ; neither did Pope claim 
it, but committed it to Broome. How the two aflb- 
ciates performed their parts is well known to the rea- 
ders of poetry, who have never been able to diftin* 
guifti their books from thofe of Pope. 
' In 1723 was performed his tragedy of Mariamne ; 
to which Southern, at whofe houfe it was written, 
is faid to have contributed fuch hints as his theatri- 
cal experience fupplied* When it was fliewn to Gib- 
ber, it was rejected by him, ^with the additional in- 
folence of advifing Fenton to engage himfelf in fome 
employment of honeft labour, by which he might 
obtain that fupport which he could never hdpe from 
his poetry. The play was ailed at the other theatre ; 
and the brutal petulance of Gibber was confuted, 
though, perhaps, not afhamed, by general applaufe. 
«Fenton*s profits are faid , to have amounted to near a 

a 3 thou- 
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thouiand pounds, with which he difchargcd ^ debt 
con trailed by his attendance at court. 

Fenton feems to h^ve bad fome peculiar fyikm of 
vcrfification. Mariamne is written in lines of ten fyt 
lables/with few of thofe fedund^^nt terminatioiis which 
the drama not only admits but requires, as move 
nearly approaching to ycal dialogne. The tenor of 
his verfe is fo uniform that it cannot be thought 
cafual ; and yet upon what principle he fo cpu- 
ftruAed it, is difficult to difcover. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a very 
trifling occurrence. Fenton was one day in the coovr 
pany of Broome his a0bciate, and Fprd, a clergy- 
man, at that time too well known, whoft abilitiesj^ 
inftead of furniihing convivial merriment to the vo^- 
luptuous and diifolute, might have enabled him to 
excel among the yirtuqijis and the wife. They de^ 
termincd all to fee the Merry Wives of Windfar^ which 
was ac^ed that night ; and Fenton^ as a dr^imaticl^ 
poet, took them to the flage-door ; where the door-r 
keeper enquiring who they were, was told that they 
were three very neccffary men, Ford, Broonie, an4 

Fenton. The nan^^ in the play, which Pope reftorc^ 
tP Brook^ was then Broon^. 

It W3s perl^aps aftet his play that he undertook tQ» 
revjfc the pundtuation qf Milton's poems, which, as. 
the authqr neither wrote the original copy nor. coy-?, 
rcfted the profs, was fuppofed capable of amendmentf 
Tq this editioQ he prefiJied a fhort and. elegant ac-? 
count of Milton's life,, written at once with tende^h 
nefs and integrity, 

He publiflied lik^wife (1.72^9) a very fplendid edir^ 
tipn of Waller^ with nptf & often ufejful, often entet- 

tftining, 
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taining^ but ttio' much' CKtended by forrg qiabtatianj 
from Clarendon. lUuftrations drawn frotil a book fo 
^afily confultcd', Ihould be rAade by reference rather 
Chah* tr^micription. 

Tlie latter patt of his life wais calnv atnd^ plcafant; 
The reli(9: of Sir William Trutubull invited iiim, by 
Pope's recomrtiendation, to educate her fbn ; whoni' 
he firft inftru<9:ed at Homei and' then' attended id 
Cambridge, The Idcdy afterwards dctiihed' him wltli' 
her as the auditor of her accounts'. He often wan- 
dered' to London, and amufed himl^lPwitti tlie coA- 
verfation of his fiierids. 

He died in 173b, at Eafthanipifead in Berklhirey 
the feat of Lady Trumbull ; and Pope, who had beert 
always his fritnd, honoured hiiti with an epitaph, 
of which hcf bbrrowed th<* tw6' firft iWs' from Gra- 
ihaw. 

FeHtbri was taH and bulky, inclincfd to-corpulenctf, 
which He' did not leflfeh^by much exercile ; for he was 
very fluggilK and fedentary, rofe late, and when lid 
had'rifen, {at' do wit to ht^ bodlf or pd^rs* A womati 
that once waited on him in a lodging, told him, as 
ffiei faidi that he would' ^'lie a-bcd, and be fed with 
** a^lpoon.'- This, howevei-, was not the worft that 
might Have been proghdfticated ; for^opc fays, iit 
his Letters, that "'he died of indolence;'* but his 
immediate diftemper was the g6ut. 

Of his morals and his converlation the account is 
uniform : he was never named but with praile and 
fbndnefs, as a man in the higheft degree amiable and 
excellent. Such was the charadler giveii him by the 
carl of Orrery, his pupil ; fuch is the tcftimony of 

a 4 Pope 
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Pope * ; and fuch \vere the fuf&ages t>f all who could 
\)02L& of his acquaintance. 

, By a former writer of his I^ife a ftorjr is told, 
which ought not to be forgotten. He ufcd, in the 
kttcr part of his time, to pay his relations in th^ 
(Tountry an yearly vilit. At w entertainnacnt inade 
for the faqaily by his elder brother, he obferved, that 
pije pf his lifters, who had m^ried ^fortunately, 
was abfent ; and found, upK>n enquiry, that diftrefs 
had nude her thought uriworthy of invitation. As 
Ihe was at nq great diftanc?, he refufed to fit ^t the, 
table till ihe was called, and, whei> ihe had taken 
her. place, w^ gareful to ihew her particular atten^ 
tion. 

His colle<5^ion of poems is now to be con(idered# 
The qde to the Sun is written upon a common plan, 
without uncommon fcntiments ; but its greateft fault 
is its length. No poem ihould be long of which the 
purpofe is only to ftrike the fancy, without enlight- 
ening the underftanding by precept, ^tiopination, 
qr narrative, A blaze fir:(l pleafes, and then tire; 
the fight. 

- Of FbreHo it is fuificicnt . t^ fay, that it is an oc-r 
cafional paftoral, which implies fomethii^g neither 
patural nor artificial, neither comicK l^or ferious. 

The next ode is irregular, aqd therefore defeaive. 
As the fentiments are pious, they cannot caiily be 
new ; for what can be adcled to topicks on whiqh f\ic-» 
ceflive ages have been employed ! 

Of tht Paraphrafe on Ifaiah nothing very favourable 
^an be faid. Sublime and folemp profe gains little 
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by a change to blank vef fe ; and the paraphraft has 
^eferted his original^ by admitting images not Alia-' 
tick^ at leafi not Judaical : 

■ ■ . x Returning Peace, 
Dove-eyed, and rob'd in white— 

Of his petty poems fome are very trifling, without 
jiny thing to be praifed either in the thought or ex* 
preilipn. He is unlucky in his competitions ; he tells 
the fame idle tale with Congreve, and does not teU 
it fo well. He tranflates from Ovid the fame epiftle 
}is Pope ; but I txm afraid not with equal happinefs. 

To examine his performances one by one woul4 
be tedious. His tranflation from Homer into blank 
yerfe will find few readers, while another can be had 
in rhyme. The piece addreffed to Lambarde i3 no 
jdifagreeable fpecimen of epiftol^ry poetry ; and his 
pde to the lord Gower was pronounced by Pope the 
pext ode in th^ Engliih language to Dryden's Cecilia* 
Fen ton may lie juftly ftyled an excellent veriifier i|n4 
^goodpopt, 
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' WffATE^P^ER I have (kid of F^ntdn is confirmed 
by pDpc^in a. letter, by* v^hich he communicated to 
Broome au account of his death. 

to 

The Rev' Mr. BROOME. 

^t VvhHAUf near Harlesi^onb 

Nob. 
(By BsccfiEsr B«g^] S^fpoi^kb 

ly SIR, 

I INTENDED W write to you on this melan- 
Cifcoly fobjefl*, the death of IVfr. Fenton, before y'* 
caiiie; but ftay'd to have informed myfclf and yoti of 
y* circumftances of if. All I hear is, that he felr a 
Gradual* ]!)ecay, tho Co early in Life, &'was declining 
ft)r 5 or 6 months. It wa« not, as I apprehended^ the 
Gout in his StdittacH, But V believe^ rather a Cbmplil 
cation firflr of Grofs Humours, as he Was naturally- 
corpulent, not difcfhaflrgiiig thenifelves, as he ufed no 
fort of Exercife. No man better bore y approaches 
of his Diflblution (as I am told) or with lefs oftentation 
yielded up his Being. The great Modefty w*^*^ you 
know was natural to him, and y* great Contempt he 
had for all Sorts of Vanity & Parade, never appeared 
more than in his laft moments : He had a confcious 
Satisfaiftion (no doubt) in ailing right, in feeling 
himfelf honeft, true, & unpretending to more than 
was his own. So he dyed, as he lived, with that 
fecret, yet fufficient, Contentment* 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare fay they 
can be but few ; for this reafon, he never wrote out 
of Vanity, or thought much pf the Applaufc of men, 

I know 
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I know an inftance where he did his utmoft to con* 
ccal his own merit that way ; and if wc join to thb 
his natural Love of Eafe, I fancy we muft expecSI: lit- 
tle of this fbrt : atlea& I hear of none esKrept feme fevir 
further remarks on Waller (w*^ his cautious integrity 
made him leave an order to be given to Mr.Tonfon) 
and perhaps, tho* tis many years (ince I fm it^ a Tran& 
lation of y** firft Book of Oppian. He had begun 4 
Tragedy of Dion, but made fmall progrefs in it* 

As to his other Affairs, he dyed' poor, but honeft, 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies ; except of a few p**« to 
Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in token of re^)^^, 
Gratefulnefs, and mutual Eftcem. 

I fhall with pleafure take upon me to dmw lias 
amiable, quiet, deferving, unpretending Chriftiaa 
and Philofophical charadler^ in His Epitaph. Them 
Truth may be fpokcn in a few words : as. for Flouriih^ 
Jc Oratory, & Poetry, I leave them to yctunger and 
more lively Writers, fuch as love writing for writing 
fake, & w** rather Ibow their own Fine Parts, y* Re* 
port the valuable one&of^any other man. So the Elegy 
t renounce^ 

I condole with you from my heart, on; the Ibfs of 
fo worthy a man, and a Fr4end to us hatji. Now he is 
gone, I muft tell you he haa done you many a good 
office ^ &fet your obara<^er in. the faireft light to 
ibme who either miftook you^ or knew you not. I 
doubt not he has done the iame for me* 

Adieu: Let us love bis Memoryj, and. profit by hif 
example, i am very fincerely 

D"^ SIR 

Your affeAionate 
& {^Servant 
Adjg, 29, 1730, A. POPE. 
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'John gat, defccnded 'from an old family ttiat 
had been long in poffeffion of the manor of* Gqld- 
^orthyin Devonftire, was born in 1688, at or near 
Parni^aple, where he was educated by Mr. Liick, 
jvho taught the fchool of tbat town with good repu- 
tation, and, a little before he retired from it, pub- 
Kfhed a volume of Latin and Englifh verfes. Under 
fuch d mafter he was likely to form a tafte for poetry. 
Being born without profpeft of hereditary riches, he 
was fent to London in his youth, and placed ap- 
prentice with a lilk-mercer. 

► How long he continued behind the counter, or 
with what degree of foftnefs and dexterity he received 
indaccomijibdated the Ladies, as he probably took 
no delight in telling it, is hot known. The report 
iB^ that he was foon weary of either the reftraint or 
fervility of his occupation, and ealily perfuaded his 
mafter to difcharge him. 

* Goldworthy does not appear in the Villarc. Dr. J. 

. The 
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The dutchefs of Monmouth, remarkable for in- 
flexible perfeverance in her demand to be treated as z 
princefs, in 171a took Gay into her fervice as fecre- 
tary : by quitting a ihop for fuch fervice he might 
gain leifure, but he certainly advanced little in the 
boaft of independence. Of his leifure he made to 
good ufe, that he publiflied next year a poem oa 
Rural Sports^ and infcribed it to Mr. Pope, who was 
then rifing faft into reputation. Pope was pleafed 
with the honour ; and, when he became acquainted 
with Gay, found fuch attradlions in his manners and 
converfation, that he feems to have received him into 
his inmoft confidence ; and a friendfhip was formed 
between them which lafted to their feparation by 
death, without any known abatement on either part. 
Gray was the general favourite of the whole aflbcia- 
tion of wits ; but they regarded him as a play-fellow 
rather than a partner, and treated him with more 
fondnefs than refpeft. 

Next year he publiihed 7be SkepherJ^s Week, fix 
Englifli paftorals, in which the images are drawn 
from real life, fuch as it appears among the rufticks 
in parts of England remote from London. Steele, 
in fome papers of the Xjuardian^ had praifed Am- 
brofe Philips, as the Paftoral writer that yielded only 
to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope who had 
alfo publifhed paftorals, not pleafed to be overlooked, 
drew up a compi^rifon of his own compofitions with 
thofe of Philips, in which he covertly gave himfelf 
the preference, while he feemed to difown it. Not 
content with this, he is fuppofcd to have incited Gay 
to write 7he Shepherd's IVeeky to Ihew, that if it be 
neceffary to copy nature with minutenefs, rural life 

muft 
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moil be exhitMied fucb as grdftne£s aad igndfUit!# 
have made it. So far the plan was xcaSonMe ; but 
the Paflx)rals are introdaced by a Prcemt^ written 
Vith fuch imitation as tliey could obtaia af obfoletd 
language, and by confeqoence in a ftyle that was 
never fpoken nor written in any age or in any 
place. 

But the efFeA of reality and truth became con^i« 
cuous, even when the intention was to fliew them 
groveling and degraded. Thefe Paftorals became 
popular, and were read with delight as juft reprefen* 
tations of rural manners and occupations, by thofe 
who had no intereft in the rivalry of the poets^ nor 
knowledge of the critical difpute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called The Wife of 
Baib upon the ftage, but it received no applaufe : 
he printed it, however, and feventeen years after, 
having altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it more 
to the publick tafte, he offered it again to the town; 
1>ut, though he was fiufhed with the fuccefs of the 
^^SS^r'^ Ofera^ had the mortification to fee it again 
reje<5led. 

In the laft year of queen Anne*s life. Gay was 
made fecretary to the earl of Clarendon, ambailador 
to the courf of Hanover. This was a ftation that 
naturally gave him hopes of kindnefs from every 
party ; but the queen's d^ath put an end to her fe- 
vours, and he had dedicated his Shepberd^s Week to 
l&olingbroke, which Swift confidered as the crimf 
tliat obfl:ru6led all kindnefs from the Houfe pf Ha- 
over. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right 
which his of&ce had given him to the notice of the 

royal 
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Toy^l feoaily. On the arrival of the princcfs of 
Wales, he wrote a poem, and obfeined fo much fa- 
voyr, that both the prince and princefs went to fee 
^ib Whaf d* yfi call //, a kind of mock- tragedy, m 
y/hich the images were comick, and the aftion grave; 
fo that, as Pope relates, Mr, Cromwell, who could 
not hear what was faid, was at a lofs how to reconcile 
thp laughter txf the audience with the folemnity of 
the fceixe« 

Of tliis performance the value certainly is bufe 
little ; bxit it was one of the lucky trifles that giv^ 
pkafur^p by novelty, and was fo much favoured by 
the. audience, that envy appeared againfl: it in the 
^xm of criticifm ; and Griffin, a player, in conjunc- 
tion w|fh Mr. Theobald, a man afterwards more re- 
linkable, produced a pamphlet called Tke Key to 
the What £ ye call it ; which, ftys Gay, ** calls me 
*^ ^ tjockksad, and Mr. Pope a knave." 

Bjjt Portyne has always been inconftant. Not 
long afterwards (171 7) he endeavoured to entertain 
tiie town with ^hree Hours after Marriage ; a comedy 
written, as there is fufficient reafon for believing, by 
the joint affiftance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One 
purpofe of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Wood* 
ward the foflilifl:, a man not really or juftly con-^ 
temptible. It had the fate which fych outrages de- 
fer ve :" the fcene in which Woodward was dire(5lly 
and apparently ridiculed, by the iixtrodudlion of a 
Qiummy and a crocodile^ difgufted the audienc^^ 
and the performance was driven off the ftage with 
general condemnation. 

Qay is. rcprefented as a man eafily incited to hope, 

and deeply depreifed when his hopes were difap^r 
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pointed. This is not the charaAer of a hero ; baf 
it may naturally imply fotncthing more generally 
Welcome, a foft and civil companion. Whoever i^ 
apt to hope good from others is diligent to pleafc 
them ; but he that believes his powets ftrotig enough 
to force their own wiy, commonly tries only to 
pleafe himfelf. 

He had been Umple enough to imagine thlt thofe 
who laughed at the fFbat (T ye call it would raife the 
fortune of its author ; and, finding nothing done^ 
funk into dejedtion. His friends endeavoured to di- 
vert him. The earl of Burlington fent him (17 16) 
into Devonftiire ; the year after, Mr. Pultency took 
him to Aix ; and in the following year lord Harconrt 
invited him to his feat, where, during his vifit, the 
two rural lovers were killed with lightning, as is par^' 
ticularly told in Pope's Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publlfhed (1710) 
his Poems by fubfcription with fuch fqccefs,^ that he. 
raifed a thoufand pounds ; and called his friends to 
a confultation, what ufe might be beft made of it. 
Lewis, the fteward of lord Oxford, advifed him to 
intruft it to the funds, and live upon the intercft; 
Arbuthnot bade him to intri ir it to Providence, and 
live upon the principal ; Pope diredled him, and 
was feconded by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

* Gay in that difaftrous year * had a prefent from 
young Craggs of fome South-fea ftock, and once 
fuppofed himfelf to be mafter of twenty thoufand 
pounds. His friends perfuaded him to fell his ihare j 
but he dreamed of dignity and fplendour, and could 
not bear to obftrudt his own fortune. He was then 

* Spcncc, 
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ittiporttihea to fell as much as would purchafe an 
hundred a year for life, *' which,'* fays Fenton^ 
*^ will make you fure of acleaii Ihirt and a Ihoulder 
** of mutton every day/^ This counfel was rejedled i 
the ptofit and principal wlere loft, and Gay funk 
under the calariiity fo low that his life became irt 
danger. 

By the dafe of hi^ friends, jttnong whom Pope ap- 
pears to have Ihewn particular tendernefs^ his health 
tvas refiorted ; and, Returning to his ftudies, he wrote 
a tragedy called The Captives^ which he was invited 
to read before the princefs of Wales. When the 
hour came, he faw the princeifs and her ladies all iri 
expedlation, and advancing \Vith reverence, too great 
for any other attention j ftumbled at a ftool, and fall- 
ing forwards threw down a weighty Japan fcreen. 
The princefs ftarted, the ladies fcreamed, and poof 
Gay, after all xht diftiirbance, was liill to read his 
play. 

The fate df The Capthes^ which was ac^ed at 
Drury-Lane in 1723-4, I know not * ; but he now 
thought himfeif in favour, and undertook (1726) to 
write a volume of Fables for the improvement of the 
young duke of Cumberland. For this he is faid to 
have been promifed a reward, which he had doubt- 
lefs magnified with all the wild expectations of indi- 
gence and vanity. 

Next year the prince and princefs became king 
and queen, and Gay was to be great and happy ; but 
upon the fettlement of the houfehold he found himfcif 

» 

* It was a6ted feven nights. The Author'^ third night wai 
by command oi their Royal HighneiTcs. R. 
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appointed geatleman uftier to the princefs Louifa. By 
this offer he thought himfelf infulted, and fent a 
meflage to the queen, that he was too old for the 
place. There feem to have been many machinations 
employed afterwards In his favour; and diligent court 
was paid to Mrs. Howard, afterwards countefs of Suf- 
folk, who was much beloved by the king and queen, 
to engage her intereft for his promotion ; but folicl- 
tations, verfes, and flatteries, were thrown away; die 
lady heard them, and did nothing. 

All the pain which he fufFered from the ncglecQ:, or, 
as he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the court, 
may be fuppofed to have been driven away by the 
unexampled fuccefs of the Beggar s Opera. This play, 
written in ridicule of the mulical Italian Drama, was 
' iirft offered to Gibber and his brethren at Drury- 
Lane, and rejefted ; it being then carried to Rich, 
had the effedl, as was ludicroully faid, of making 
Gay rich, and Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot but wifli 
to know the original and progrefs, I have inferted the 
relation which Spence has given in Pope's words. 

*' Dr. Swift had been obferving once to Mr. Gay, 
*^ what an odd pretty fort of a thing a Newgate Paf- 
*^ toral might make. Gay was inclined to try at fuch 
^^ a thing for fome time ; but afterwards thought it 
^* would be better to write a comedy on the fame 

plan. This was what gave fife to the Beggars 

Opera. He began on it ; and when firft he raen- 
*^ tioned it to Swift, the Do6lor did not much like 
** the projc6l. As he carried it on, he lliewed what 
*Vhe wrote to both of .us, and we now and then 
*' gave a corredlion, or a word or two of advice ; 
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*-^ but it was wholly of his own writing.— ^When it 
** was done, neither of us thought it would fucceed; 
^^ We Ihewed it tb Congreve ; who, after reading it 
•^ over, faid, it would either take greatly, or be 
•' damned confoundedly.-^ We were all, at the firffi 
** night of itj in great uncertainty of the event ; till 
^* wfe were very much encouraged by overhearing * 
^* the duke of Argyle, who fat in the next box to us^ 
** fay, ' It will do — it muft do ! I fee it in the eyes 
*^ of them/ This was a good while before the firft' 
*' adt wd,s over, and fo gave us eafe foon ; for that 
^* duke (befides his own good tatte) has a particular' 
** knack, as any one now living, in difcovering the 
'* tafte of th6 publlck. He was quite right in thisj- 
*^ aS ufual ; the good-nature of the audience appeared 
^^ ftronger aild ftrOnger every adl, and ended in a 
^^ clamour of applaufe." 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the 
Dunciad t 

*^ This piece was received with greater applaufd 
" than was ever known. Befides being a6led in 
^* London fixty-three days without interruption, and 
^'^ renewed the next feafon with equal applaufe, it 
^* fpread into all the great towns of England ; was 
** played in many places to the thirtieth and fortieth 
** time \ at Bath and Briftol fifty, &c. It made ifs 
*** progrefs into Wales, Scotlaild, and Ireland, where 
** it was performed twenty-four days fucCefl5vely. 
*' The ladies carried about with them the favourite 
*^ fongs of it in fans, and houfes were fumiOied 
** with it in fcreens. The fame of it was not con- 
** fined to the author only. The perfon who afted 
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'* Polly, till then obfcurc, became all at oiice the fe* 
'* vourite of the town ; her piAures were engraved, 
'^ and fold in great numbers ; her Life written, 
^^ books of letters and verfes to her puWiflied, aaid 
^^ pamphlets made even of her fayings and jefts; 
** Furthermore, it drove out of England (for that 
•* feafon) the Italian Opera, which had carried all 
*' before it for ten years." 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the 
reception was different, according to the diflFercnt 
opinion of its readers. Swift commended it for the 
excellence of its morality, as a piece that '^ placed 
*' all kinds of vice in the ftrpngeft and moft odious 
** light;" but others, and among them Dr. Herring, 
afterwards archbifliop of Canterbury, cenfured it as 
giving encouragement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and difmiffing 
him at laft unpunilhed. It has been even faid, that, 
after the exhibition ,oi the Beggar* s Opera ^ the gan^ 
of robbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. The 
play, Uke many others, was plainly written only to 
divert, without any moral purpofe, and is therefore 
not likely to do good ; nor can it be conceived, with- 
out more fpeculation than life requires or admits, ta 
be produftive of much evil. Highwaymen and 
houfe-breakers feldom frequent the play-houfc, or 
mingle in any elegant diverfion ; nor is it poffibl© 
for any one to imagine that he may rob with 
fafety, becaufe he fees Macheath reprieved upon 
the ttage. 

This 
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This objcAioa however, or fome other father poli- 
tical thau moral, obtained iach prevalence, that when 
Gay produced a fecond part uiider the name of Poify^ 
it was proliibited by the Lord Chamberlain ; and he 
was forced to recompenfe his repulfe by a fubfcrip- 
tion, which is faid to have been fo liberally beftowed, 
that what he called oppreifion ended in prx>fit. Thp 
pufaiicatioiji was fo much favoured, that though the 
firft part gained him four hundred pounds, near 
thrice is much was the profit of the fecood *. 

He received yet another recompence for this fup- 
pofed hardf^ip, in the affedlionate attention of the 
duke and dutchefs of Gtueenfberry^ into whofe houfe 
he was taken, and with whom he pafled the remain- 
ing part of his life. The duke, confidering hi^ 
-wu/Ht of oBccnomy, undertook the managemedt of his 
money, and gave it to him as he wanted it-f*. But it 
is fuppofed that the difceuntenance of the Court funk 
deep into his heart, and gave him more difcantcnt 
than the applaufes or tendernefs of his friends could 
overpower. He foon fell into his <dd diftemper, an 
fiabitual colick, and languished, though with many 
iRterVak ^f eafe and che^rfulnefs, till a violent fit 
•at laft feized hicn, ai>d hurried him to the grave, as 
-Arbuthnot tepdrtcd, with more precipitance tha^ he 
jbad ever kupwn. He died pn the fourth of Decem- 
ber, 1732, and wj^s buried in Weftnninlter Abbey. 
The letter, which brought an account of his d^ath to 
Swift, was laid by for fome days unopened, becaufe 
wh,en he received it he was impr^ft with the piecoo- 
feption of fome misfprtune. 

i * Spcnce. f Ibid. 
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. After his death, was publifhed a fecond volume of 
Fables, more political than the former. His opera of 
Achilles was adled, and the profits were given to two . 
3vidow fillers, who inherited what he left, as his law- 
ful heirs ; for he died without a will, though he had . 
gathered * three thoufand pounds. There have ap-r . 
:peared likewife under his name a comedy called the 
Diftreji WifCy and the Rebearfal at Goiham^ a piece of 
humqur. 

The character given him by Pope is this, that 
^' he was a natural man, without defign, who fpoke 
^' what he thought, and juft as he thought it;'' and 
that *' he was of a timid temper, and fearful of giving 
,•* oflfence to the great ;" which caution however, fays 
Pope, was of no avail *. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was, 
•as. I once heard a female critick repiark, -^of ^ 
?* lower order," He had npt in any great degree the 
mens divinior^ the dignity of genius. Much however 
inuft be allowed to the author of a new fpecies of 
compofition, though it be not of the higheft kind. 
•We owe to Gay the Ballad Opera ; a mode of comedy 
which at firfl: wa3 fuppofed to delight only by its 
novelty, but has now by the experience of half a cen- 
tury been found fo well accommodated to the difpo- 
fition of a popular audience, that it is likely to keep 
long poffeffion of the fl:age. Whether this new drama 
was the produ<5l of judgement or of luck, the praift 
of it muft be given to the inventor; and ther€ 
are. maay writers read with more reverence, tq 

* Spence. 
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^vhotn fudi merit or originality cannot be attri- 
buted. 

■ 

His firft performance, the Rural Sports^ is fuch as. 
was eafily planned and executed ; it is never con- 
temptible, nor ever excellent. The Fan is one of' 
thofe mythological jfiftions which antiquity delivers 
ready to the hand, but which, like other things that 
lie open to every one's ufe, are of little value. The 
attention naturally retires from a new tale of Venus, 
Diana, and Minerva, 

His Fables feem to have been a favourite work ; 
for, having publifhed one volume, he left another 
behind him. Of this kind of Fables, the authors 
do not appear to have formed any diftinft or fet- 
tled notion. Phaedrus evidently confounds them 
with Tales ; and Gay both with Tales and Allegorical 
Frofipopoeias. A Fakle^^ pr Jpologue^ fuch as is now 
under conlideration, feems to be, in its genuine 
ftate, a narrative in which beings irrational, and 
fometimes inanimate, arbores kquunturj non tantum 
fera, are, for the purpofe of moral inftrucftion, 
feigned to a6t and fpeak with human interefts and 
paffions. To this dcfcription the compolitions of 
Gay do not always conform. For a Fable he gives 
now and then a Tale, or an abftratfled Allegory ; 
and from fome, by whatever name they may b^ 
called, it will be difficult to extraft any moral prin- 
ciple. They are, however, told with livelinefs ; the 
verfification is fmooth ; and the didtion, though now- 
and-then a little conftrained by the meafure or the 
. rhyme, is generally happy. 

R 4 To 
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To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims ; it i^ 
fprightly, various, arid pleafant. The fubjcdl is of 
that kind which Gay was by nature qualified to adorn; 
yet fome of his decorations pnay be juftly wiihed 
away. An honpft blackfmith might have done for 
Patty what is performed by Vulcan. The appearance 
ofCloacina is naufeous and fuperfluoiis; a l]ioe-boy 
could have bee^ produced by the cafual cohabitatiorf 
pf mere mortals. Horace's rule is broken in both 
cafes ; there is no dignus vindice ngdus^ no difficulty 
that required any fupernatural interpofition. A pat- 
ten may be made by the hammer of a mortal ; and ^ 
baftard may be dropped by a human ftrumpet. Ov\ 
great occasions, and on fmall, the mind is rppellecj 
by ufelefs and apparent falfehqqd. 

Of his little Poems the publicjc judgement feiems tq 
be right ; they are neither much efteemed, nor totally 
defpifed. The ftory pf the" Apparition is borrowed 
from one pf the tales of Poggio. Thofe that pleafe 
leaft are the pipces to which Gulliver gave occalion j 
for who can much delight in the echo of ap unnatural 
fidlion ? 

, Dione is a cpunterpart tp Jmyntaj and Paftor Fido^ 
and other triflps of the fame kind, eafily imitated^ 
and unworthy of imitation, What the Italians call 
comedies fppm a happy cpnplufion, Gay calls a tra- 
gedy from ^ mournful event; but thp ftyle of the 
Italians and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
fomething in the poetical Arcadia fo remote from 
known reality apd fpeculatjve poffibility, that we can 
pcver fupport its reprefentation through a long work. 
A Paftpral of an hundred lines may be endured ; but 
5 who 
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who will hear of (heep and goats, and m3rrtle bowers 
and purling rivulets, through five a6ls ? Such fcenes 
pleafe Barbariai^s in the dawn of literature, and chiU 
4ren in the dawn of life ; but will be for the moft 
part thrown away, as jjief^ grgw wjfei f^nd nati9n§ 
prow learned. 
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Of GEORGE GRANVILLE, or, as others 
write, GreenvilUy or Grenvilhj afterwards lord Landf- 
down of Bideford in the county of Devon, lefs is 
known than his name and high rank might give 
reafon to expedl. He was born about 1667, the fon 
of Bernard Greenville, who was entrufted by Monk 
with the moft private tranfa6lions of the Reftoration, 
and the grandfon of Sir Bevil Greenville, who died 
in the King's caufe, at the battle of Landfdowne. 

His early education was fuperintended by Sir Wil- 
liam Ellis ; and hisprogrefs was fuch, that before the 
age of twelve he was fent to Cambridge *, where he 
pronounced a copy of his own verfes to the princefs 
Mary d'Efte of Modena, then dutchefs of York, when 
Ihe vifited the univerfity. 

* To Trinity College. By the univerfity regiHer it appears 
that he was admitted to his Mailer's degree in 1679 : we mull, 
therefore, Tet the year of his birth fome years back. H. 

At 
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At the acceffion of king James, being now at 
eighteen, he again exerted his poetical powers, and 
addrefled the new monarch in three fliort pieces, of 
which the firft is profane, and the two others fuch as 
a boy might be expefted to produce ; but he was 
commended by old Waller, who perhaps was ple^fed 
to find himfelf imitated in fix lines, which, though 
they begin with nonfenfe and end with dulnefs, 
excited in the young author a rapture of acknow-r 
ledgement. 

In numbers fuch as Waller's felf might ufc. 

It was probably about this tim^ that he wrote the 
poem to the earl of Peterborough, upon his accom* 
pli/hment of the duke of York's marriage with the 
princefs of Modena, whofe charms appear to have 
gained a fi:rong prevalence over his imagination, and 
upon whom nothing ever has been charged but im- 
prudent piety, an intemperate and mifguided zeal for 
the propagation of Popery. 

However faithful Granville might have been to the 
JCing, or however enamoured of the Queen, he has 
left no reafon for fuppofing that he approved either 
the artifices or the violence with which the King's 
religion was infinuated or obtrqded. He endea- 
voured to be true at once to the King and to the 
Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmitted to 
pofterity a fufficient proof, in the letter which he 
wrote to his father about a month before the prince 
. pf Orange landed. 
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•^ Mar, near Doncafter, OcSt. 6, 1688. 
^^ To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at th^ 
* ^ .carl qf Bathe'fi, St. James's^ 

^* Your having no profpeft of obtaining a com- 
miffion for me, can no way alter or cool my defire 
at this important junfture to venture my life, in 
fome manner or other, for ray King and my 
Country. 

^* I cannot bear living under the reproach of lying 
obfcure and idle in a country retirement, when 
every man who has the leaft fenfe of honour fboul4 
be preparing for the field.- 

^* You may remember, Sir, with what relu(?lance 
I fubmitted to your commands Upon Monmouth's 
rebellion, when no importunity could prevail with 
you to permit me to leave the Academy : I was 
too young to be hazarded ; but, give me leave to 
fay, it is glorious at any age to die for oiie's coun- 
try ; and the fooner, the nobler the facrifice. 
*' I am now older by three years. Mj^ uncle Bathe 
was not fo old when he was left amopg th^ flain at 
the battle of Newbury; nor you yourfelf. Sir, 
when you made your efcape from your tutor's, ta 
join your brother at the defence of Scilly. 
** The fame caufe has now come round about again. 
The King has been milled ; let thpfe who have 
mifled him be anfwerable for it. Nobody can deny 
but he is facred in his own perfon ; and it is every 
honeft man's duty to defend it. 
^^ You are pleafed to fay, it is yet doubtful if the 
Hollanders are rafh enough to make fuch an at- 
tempt ; but, be that as it will, 1 beg leave to in- 

*> fift 
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fift xjpon it, that I may be prefented to his Ma- 
jefty^ as one wbofe ufmoft ambition it is to devote 
his life to his fervice, and nay country's, after the 
example of all my anceftors. 
" The gentry aflembled at York, to agree upon 
the choice of reprefentatives for the county, have 
prepared an addrefs, to aflure his Majefty they are 
ready to facrifice their lives and fortunes for him 
upon this and all other occafions ; but at the fame 
time they humbly befeech him to give them fuch 
magiftrates as may be agreeable to the laws of the 
land; for, at prefent, there is no authority to 
which they can legally fubmit. 
'^ They have been beating up for volunteers at York, 
and the towns adjacent, to fupply the regiments at 
Hull ; but nobody will lift. 
"- By what lean hear, every body wiflies w^l to 
the King ; but they would be glad his minifters 
were hanged. 

^^ The winds continue fo contrary, that no landing 
can be fo foon as was apprehended ; therefore I may 
hope, with your leave and affiftance, to be in readi- 
nek before any adlion can begin. I befeech you. 
Sir, moft humbly and moft earneftly to add this 
one aft of indulgence more to fo many other tefti- 
monies which I have conftantly received of your 
goodnefs ;• and be pleafed to believe me always, 
with the utmoft duty and fubmiffion, Sir, 

*^ Your moft dutiful fon, 

** and moft obedient fervant, 

** Geo. GranviI/LM/' 

Through 
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Through the whole reign of king William he i^ 
fuppofed to have lived in literary retirement, and in-*- 
deed had for fomc time few other pleafures but thofe 
of ftudy in his power. He was, as the biographers 
obferve, the younger fon of -a younger brother ; a 
denomination by which our anceftors proverbially 
cxpreffed the loweft ftate pf penury and dependence. 
He is faid, however, to have preferved himfelf at 
this time from difgrace and difficulties by oeconomy, 
which he forgot or neglefted in life more advanced, 
and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the 
countefs of Newburgh, whom he has celebrated with 
fo much ardour by the name of MIra. He wrote 
verfes to her before he was three-and-twenty, and 
may be forgiven if he regarded the face more than 
the mind. Poets are fometimes i9 too much hafte to 
praife. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that he 
compofed his dramatick pieces, the She-Gallants 
(a6ted 1696), which he revifed, and called Once a 
Lover ^ and always a hover ; the Jew of Venice^ altered 
from Shakfpeare's Mercbani of Venice (1698) ; Heroick 
LovCy a tragedy ( 1 70 1 ) ; The Bmijh Enchanters ( 1 706), 
a dramatick poem ; and Peleus and Thetis, a mafque, 
written to accompany Ti&^ Jew of Venice. 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his 
own edition of his works, I never faw ; Once a Lover^ 
and always a Lover, is faid to be in a great degree in- 
decent and grofs. Granville Could not admire with- 
out bigotry ; he copied the wrong as well as the right 
from his mailers, and may be fuppofed to have 

learned 
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learned obfcenity from Wycherley, as he learned 
mythology from Waller. 

In his Jew of Venice^ as Rowe remarks, the cha- 
radter of Shylock is made cornicle, and we are promp- 
ted to laughter inftead of deteftation. 

It is evident that Heroick Love was written, and 
prefented on the ftage, before the death of Dryden. 
It is a mythological tragedy, upon the love of Aga- 
memnon and Chryfeis, and therefore eafily funk into 
negledl, though praifed in verfe by Dryden, and in 
profe by Pope. 

It is concluded by the wife Ulyffes with tliis 
fpeech : 

Fate holds the ftrings, and men like children move 
But as they 're led ; fuccefs is from above. 

At the acceflion of queen Anne, having his for- 
tune improved by bequefts from his father, and his 
uncle the earl of Bath, he was chofen into Par- 
liament for Fowey, He foon after engaged in 
a joint tranflation of the Inveflives dgainjl Philips 
with a delign, furely weak and puerile, of turn- 
ing the thunder of Demofthenes upon the head of 
Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his eftate again aug-. 
mented by an inheritance from his elder brother. 
Sir Bevil Granville, w^ho, as he returned from the 
government of Barbadoes, died at fea. He continued 
to ferve in parliament ; and in the ninth year of 
queen Anne was chofen knight of the Ihire for 
Cornwall. 
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At the fncmbraWe change of the miniliry (ijid)i 
he was made fecretary at war, in th6 place of Mr^ 
Robert Walpole. 

Next year, wheii the violence 6f*party thade twelve 
peers in a day, Mr. Granville htcsimt Lord Land/down 
Baton Bide/ordy by a promotion jiiftly remarked to 
be not invidious, becaufe he wa* the heir df a family 
m which two peerages, that 6f the earl of Bath and 
lord Granville of Potheridge, had lately become ex- 
tindl. Being now high in the Queen's favour, hd 
(171 2)wasappointedcomptrQllerQf thehoufehold, and 
a privy counfellor; and to his othet honours was added 
the dedication of Pope's IVindfor Forejl. He was ad- 
vanced next year to be treafurer of the houfehold. 

Of thefe favours he foon loft all but his title ; for 
at the acceffion of king George his place was given to 
the earl Cholmondelcy, and he Was perfecuted with 
the reft of his party. Having protefted againft thd 
bill for attainting Ormond and Bolingbrofce, he was, 
after the infurreftron in Scotland, fei^d Sept. 26^ 
1715, as a fufpecSted man, and confined in the To^?(rer 
till Feb. 8, 1717, when he was at laft releafed, and 
reftored to his feat in parliament ; where (1719) he 
made a very ardent and animated fpeech againft the 
repeal of the Bill to prevent Occafional Conformity, 
which, however, though it was then printed, he hats 
not inferted into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps 
embarrafled by his profufion, he went into foreign 
countries, with the ufual pretence of recovering his 
health. In this ftate of leifure and retirement, he re* 
ceived the firft volume of Burnet's hiftory, of which 

he 
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he cannot be fuppofed to have approved the general 
tendency, and where he thought himfelf able to de- 
tect fome particular falfehoods. He therefore un-- 
dertook the vindication of general Monk from fome 
calumnies of Dr. Burnet, and fome mifreprefenta* 
tions of Mn Echard* This was anfwered civilly by 
Mr. Thomas Burnet and Oldmixon; and more 
roughly by Dr. Colbatch. 

His other hiftorical performance is a defiance of 
his relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom lord Cla-* 
Tendon has fhewn in a form very unamiable. So much 
is urged in this apology to juftify many aftions that 
have been repjefcrvted as culpable, and to palliate 
the reft, that the reader is reconciled for the greater^ 
part ; and it is made very probable that Clarendon 
was by perfonal enmity difpofed to think the worft 
of Greenville, as Greenville was alfo very willing to 
think the worft of Clarendon. Thefe pieces were 
publifhed at his return to England. 

Being now defirous to conclude his labours, and 
enjoy his reputation, he publifhed (173a) a very 
beautiful and fplendid edition of his works, in which 
he omitted what he difapproved, and enlarged what 
feemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received 
by queen Caroline ; to whom and to the princefs 
Anne he prefented his works, with verfes on the 
blank leaves, with which he concluded his poetical 
labours. 

. He died in Hanover-f<quare, Jan. 30, 1735, having 
a few days before buried his wife, the lady Anne 
Villiers, widow -to Mr. Thynne> by whom be had 
four daughters, but no fon. 

Vol. X. S Writers 
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Writers commonly derive their reputation from 
their works ; but there are works which owe their re- 
putation to the character of the writer. The publick 
fomctimes has its favourites," whom it rewards for 
one fpecies of excellence with the honours due to 
another. From him whom we reverence for his be- 
neficence we do not willingly withhold the praife of 
genius ; a man of exalted merit becomes at once an 
accomplifhed writer, as a beauty finds no great difli- 
culty in palling for a wit. 

Granville was a man illuftrious by his birth, and 
therefore attra6ted notice ; fince he is by Pope ftyled 
^' the polite," he muft be fuppofcd elegant in his 
manners, and generally loved ; he was in times of 
conteft and turbulence fteady to his party, and ob- 
tained that efteem which is always conferred upon 
firmnefs and confiftency. With thofe advantages, 
having learned the art of verfifying, he declared 
himfelf a poet ; and his claim to the laurel was al- 
lowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation^ who takes 
up his book without any favourable prejudices, the 
praife already received will be thought fuflficient ; 
for his works do nbt Ihew him to have had much 
comprehenfion from nature, or illumination from 
learning. He feems to have had no ambition above 
the imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied the 
faults, and very little more. He is for ever amufing 
himfelf with the puerilities of mythology ; his King 
is Jupiter, who, if the Queen brings no children, 
has a barren Juno. The Queen . is compounded of 
Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His poem on the 
dutchefs of Grafton's law-fuit> after having rattled a 

while 
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while with Juno and Pallas ^ Mars and Alcides, Caf- 
fiope, Niobe, and the Propetides^ Hercules, Minos, 
and Khadamanthus, at laft concludes its folly with 
profanenefs. 

His verfes to Mira, which are moft frequently^ 
mentioned, have little in them of either art or nature, 
of the fentiments of a lover, or the language of a 
poet : there may be found, now and then, a happier 
effort ; but they are commonly feeble and unafFeft- 
ing, or forced and extravagant. 

His little pieces are feldom either fprightly or ele* 
gant, either keen or weighty. They are trifles writ- 
ten by idlenefs, and publifhed by vanity. But his 
Prologues and Epilogues have a juft claim to praife. 

The Progrefs of Beauiy feems one of his moft ela* , 
borate pieces, and is not deficient in fplendour and 
gaiety ; but the merit of original thought is wanting* 
Its higheft praife is/the fpirit with which he celebrates 
king James's confort,,when fhe was a queen no longer. 

The EJfay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is not in- 
elegant nor injudicious, and has fomething of vigour 
beyond moft of his other performances : h^s precepts 
are juft, and his cautions proper; they ar« indeed not 
new, but in a didaAic poem novelty is to be ex- 
pe6led only in the ornaments and illuflrations. His 
poetical precepts are accompanied with agreeable and 
inftru<ftive notes. 

The Mafque of Peleus and Thetis has here and there 
a pretty line : but it is not always melodious, and 
the conclufion is wretched. 

In his Britijh Enchanters he has bidden defiance to 
all chronology, by confounding the inconfiftent man- 
ners of different ages : but the dialogue has often the 

s a air 
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air of Dryden^s rhymiog plays ; and his fongs are 
lively, though not very corrcdl:. This is, I think^ 
far the beft of his works ; for, if it has many fiuilts, 
it has likewife paiTages which are at leaft pretty^ 
though they do not rife to any high degree of ex- 
cellence. 
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Thomas yalden, the fixth fon of Mr. 

John Yalden, of Suflex, was born in the city of 
Exeter in j67i. Having been educated in the gram- 
mar-fchool belonging tp Magdalen Ckjll^ge in Ox- 
ford, he was in 1690, at the age of nineteeOf ad- 
mitted commoner of Magdalen Hail, under th<5 
tuition of Jo/iab Pulleriy a man whofe name is ftill 
remembered in the univerfity. He bpcanjc next 
year one of the fcholars of Magdalen College, where 
he was diftinguifhed by ^ lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to prqnounce a decla- 
mation; and Dr. Hough, the prefident, happening 
to attend, thought the compoiition too good to be 
the fpeaker's. SonnJ time lifter, the do^or finding 
him a little irregularly bufy in the library, fet him 
an exercife for punifhttient ; and, that he might not 
be deceived by any artifice, locked the door. Yal- 
den, as it happened, had been lately reading on the 
fubjjeft given, and produced with little difficulty a 
compoiition which fo pleafed the prelidenf, th^t he 

s 3 told 
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told him his former fufpicions, and promifed to fa- 
vour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Ad- 
difon and Sachevcrcll, men who were in thofe times 
friends, and who both adopted Yalden to their inti- 
macy. Yaldcn continued, throughout his life, to 
think as probably he thought at firft, yet did not 
forfeit the friepdlhip of Addifon. 

When Namur was taken by king William, Yal- 
den made an ode. There never was any reign more 
celebrated by the poets than that of William, who 
had very little regard for fong himfclf, but hap- 
pened to employ minifters who pleafed themfelves 
with the praife of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in a humourous poem 
of that time, called The Oxford Laureat ; in which, 
after many claims had been made and rejedled, Yal- 
den is reprefen.ted as demanding the laurel, and as 
being called to his trial, inftead of receiving a re- 
ward. 

His crime was for being a felon in verfe, 

And prefcnting his theft to the king ; 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarce, 

But the laft was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he has ftol'n was fo little worth ftealing, 

They forgave him the damage and coft ; 
JIad be ta-en the whole ode, as he took it piece- 
mealing^ 

Thipy had fin'd hiip but ten-pepce at moft. 

The poet whoni he was charged with robbing W2^ 
Congreve. 

He wrote another poem on the death of the dujcc 
ofGlouceften 

In 
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In 1700 he became fellow of the college; and 
next year, entering into Orders, was prefented by 
the fociety with a living in Warwicklhire *, confiftent 
with the fellowlhip, and chofen ledlurer of moral 
philofophy, a very honourable office.- 

On theacceflion of queen Anne he wrote another 
poem ; and is faid, by the author of the Biographia^ 
to have declared himfelf of the party who had the 
honourable diftindlion of High-churchmen, 

In 1706 he was received into the family of th©. 
duke of Beaufort. Next year he became do<ftor in 
divinity, and foon after religned his fellowlhip and 
leAure; and, as a token of his gratitude, gave the 
college a pi Aure of their founder. 

He was made re6lor of Cbalton and Cleanville'^^ two 
adjoining towns and benefices in Hertfordfhire ; and 
had the prebends, or finecures, of Deans, HainSj and 
PendleSy in Devon/hire. He had before :J: been 
chofen, in 1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpital, 
upon the refignation of Dr. Attcrbury §' 

From this time he feems to have led a quiet and 
inofFenfive life, till the clamour was raifed about 
Atterbury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the watch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid confpiracy j 
and Dr. Yalden, having fome acquaintance with the 
bifliop, and being familiarly converfant with Kelly 
his fecretary, fell under fufpicion, and was taken 
into cuftody. 

r 

' * The vicarage of Willoughby, which he refigned in 1 708. N. 
f This preferment was given him by the duke of Beaufort. N. 
• * Not long after. 

f Dr. Atterbuiy retained the office of preacher at Bridewell 
till his promotion to the Biflioprick of Rochefter. Dr. Yald^ 
fuqceeded him as preacher in June, 1713. N. 
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Upon his examination he was cliargcd with a dan-> 
gcrous corrcfpondence with Kelly. The correfpond- 
ence he acknowledged ; but maintained that it had 
no treafonable tendency. His papers were fei^ed ; 
but nothing was found that could &x a crime upon 
him, except two words in his pocket-book, iboraugh^ 
faced dadrine. This expreflion the imagination of 
his examiners had impregnated with treafon, and the 
doftor was enjoined to explain. Thus preffed, he 
told them that the words had lain unheeded in his 
pocket-book from the time of queen Anne, and that 
he was a(hamed to give an account of them ; but the 
truth was, that he had gratified his curiofity one 
day, by hearing Daniel Burgefi in the pulpit, and 
thofe words were a memorial hint of a remarkable 
fentence by which he warned his congregation to 
^< beware of* thorough-paced doiSlrine, *^ that doc- 
<^ trine which, coming in at one car, paces through 
** the head, and goes out at the other." 

Nothing worfe than this appearing in his papers 
and no evidence arifing againft him, he was fet at 
liberty. 

It will not be fuppofed that a man of his charac- 
ter attained high dignities in the Church; but he ftill 
retained the friendlhip, and frequented the conver-* 
fation, of a very numerous and fplendid fet of ac* 
quaintance. He died July |6, 1736, in the 66^ 
year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind, 
which^ when he formed his poetical chara<jler, was 
fuppofed to b^ Pindarick. Having fixed his alten^ 
tion on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in iforfte 
rprt tQ rival him, and has i^ritten a Bym fa Dark* 

nepx 
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nefij evidendy as a counter-part to CoWky^s I^fnm 
to Light* 

This hymn feems to be his beft performance, and 
is, for the moft part, imagined with • great vigour, 
and etpreffed with great propriety. I will not tran* 
fcribe it. The feven firft ftanzas are good ; but the 
third, fourth, and feventh, are the beft ; the eighth 
feems to involve a contradiAion ; the tenth is exqui«* 
fitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif* 
teenth, are partly mjrthological, and partly reli* 
gious, and therefore not fuitable to each other: 
he might better have made the whole merely philo* 
fophicaU 

There are two ftanzas in this poem where Yalden 
may be fufpeAed, though hardly convicfted, of ha» 
ving confulted the Hymnus ad Umhram of Wowerus, 
in the fixth ftania, which anfwers in fome fort to 
thefe lines : 

Ilia fuo prsBcft no£lurnis numine facris— 
Perque vias errare novis dat fpedtra figuris, 
Manefque excitos medios ululare per agros 
Sub noftem^ et queftu notos complere penates* 

And again, at the conclufion : 

Ilia foo fenium fecludit corpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi fugientia fecala lapfu. 
Ergo ubi poftremam oiundi compage foluta 
Hanc rerum molem fupremaabfumpferit hora 
Ipfa leves cineres nube ample£letur opaca, 
£t prifco imperio rurfus dominabitur umbra* 

His Hymn to Light is not equal to the other. He 
feems to think that there is an Eaft abfolute an4 
pofitive where the Morning rifes. 

In 
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In the laft ftanza, having mentioned the fuddcn 
eruption of new-created Light, he fays, 

A while th' Almighty wond'ring flood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite Know, 
ledge can never wonder. All wonder is the effe<Sl of 
novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to lay, that they 
deferve perufal, though they are not always exaftly 
polifhed, though the rhymes arc fometimes very ill 
fortcd, and though his faults feem rather the omif-* 
Hons of idlenefs than the negligences of enthuiiafm^ 
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Thomas TICKELL, the fon of the reverend 
Richard Tickell, was born in 1686 at Bridekirk, in 
Cumberland ; and in 1701 became a member of 
Queen's college in Oxford ; in April 1708 he was 
made Mafter of Arts ; and, two years afterwards, was 
chofen Fellow ; for which, as he did not comply 
with the ftatutes by taking Orders, he obtained a 
difpenfation from the Crown. He held his Fellow- 
ihip till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in 
that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who wear 
away their lives in clofets ; he entered early into the 
world, and was long bufy in publick affairs ; in 
which he was initiated under the patronage of Addi- 
fon, whofe notice he is faid to have gained by his 
verfes in praife of Rofamond. 

To thofe verfes it would not have been juft to deny 

regard ; for they contain fome of the moft elegant 

encomiaftick ftrains ; and^^among the innumerable 

kpoems of the fame kind^ it will be hard to find one 

with 
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with which they need to fear a cotnpaiifbn. It may^ 
dcfcrvc obfervation, that, when Pope wrote long af- 
terwards in praife of Addifon, he has copied, at leaft 
has refembled, Tickell. 

Let joy falute fair Rofamondz^'s (hade. 
And wreaths of myrde crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's gtfbft (he roTes, 
And bears and telk the ftory of their loves. 
Alike they tnoam, alike they blefs their fate. 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made them 

great. 
Nor longer that relentlefs doom bemoan, 
Which gain*d a Virgil and an Addifon, 

TlCKELt. 

Then fotare ages with delight (hall fee 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree ; 
Or in fair fcries laurel'd bards be fhown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon» Pope. 

He produced another piece of the fame kind at 
the appearance of Cato, with equal Ikill, but not 
equal happinefs. 

When the miniftcrs ^f quccii Anne were nego- 
tiating witli France, Tickell publifhed Tbe Profped 
ef Peace y a poem, of which the tendency was to re- 
claim the nation from the pride of conqucfl to the 
pleafures of tranquillity. How far Tickell, whom 
Swift afterwards mentioned as fVbiggifftmus^ had then 
connefted himfelf with any "party, I know not; this 
poem certainly did not flatter the pra61ices, or pro- 
mote the opinions, of the men by whom he was af- 
terwards befriended.. 

Mr. Addifon, however he hated the men then in 
power, fufFercd his friendihip to prevail over hi? 

publick 
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publick Ipirit, and gave in the SpeElator fuch praifes 
of Tickeirs poem, that when, after having long 
wiflicd to pemfe it, I laid hold on it at laft, I thought 
it unequal to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than admired. 
Butthe hope excited by a work of genius, being gc- 
aeral and indefinite, is rarely gratified. It was read 
at that time with fo much favour, that fix editions 
were fold. 

At the arrival of king Greorge he fang The Royal 
Progrefs ; which, being inferted in the SpeSator^ is 
well known ; and of which it is jufi: to fay, that it is 
neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of moft importance in 
Tickeirs life was his publication of the firft book of 
the Itiady as tranflated by himfelf, an apparent oppo- 
fition to Pope's Hefner^ of which tiie firft part made 
its tmtrancc into the world at the fame time. 

Addifon declared that the rival verfions were both 
good \ but that Tickeirs was the beft that ever was 
made ; and with Addifon, the wits, his adherents and 
fblkywers, were certain to concur. Pope does not 
appear to have been much difmayed j " for,^ fays 
be, ^* I have the town, that is, the mob on my fide/* 
Biit he remarks, ^* that it is common for the fmaller 
** party to make up in diligence what they want in 
*^ numbers ; he appeals to the people as his proper 
^' judges ; and, if they are not inclined to condemn 
*^ hifn, he is in little care about the high*flyers at 
*^ Button's.'' 

Pope did not long think Addifon an impartial 
jtidge ; for he cotyfidered him as the writer of 

Tickeirs 
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TickelFs verfion. The reafonS for his fufpicion I will 
literally tranfcribe from Mr. Spence's Golleftion. 

" There had been a coldnefs (faid Mr. Pope) be* 
*^ tween Mr. Addifon and me for fome time ; and 
•^ we had not been in company together, for a good 
*^ while, any where but at Button's coiFec-houfc, 
*^ where I ufcd to fee him almoft every day. — Oh his 
*^ meeting me there, one day in particular, he took 
** me afide, and faid he fhould be glad to dine with. 
^* me, at fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe people 
*' were gone (Budgell and Philips). He \yentaccord- 
" ingly ; and after dinner Mr. Addifon faid, ' That 
** he had wanted for fome time to talk with me ; 
** that his friend Tickell had formerly, whilft.at 
** Oxford, tranflated the firft book of the Iliad ; that 
** he defigned to print it, and had defired him to 
** look it over ; that he muft therefore beg that I 
*^ would not deli re him to look over my firft book^. 
** becaufe, if he did, it would have the air of double- 
dealing.' I allured him that I did not at all take 
it ill of Mr. Tickell that he was going to publifh 
*^ his tranflation ; that he certainly had as much. 
•* right to tranllate any author as myfelf ; and that 
*^ publifliing both was entering on a fair ftage. I 
** then added, that I would not defire him to look 
** over my firft book of the //W, becaufe he had 
** looked over Mr. Tickell's ; but could wilh to 
** have the benefit of his obfervations on the fecond, 
^* which I had then finilhed, and which Mr. Tickell 
•^ had not touched upon. Accordingly I fent him- 
** the fecond book the next morning ; and Mr. Ad- 
** difon a few days after returned it, with very high 
4 *^ com- 
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commendations. Soon after it was generaJly known 
that Mr. Tickell was publifhing the firft book of 
the Iliad ^ I met Dr. Young in the ftreet ; and 
upon our falling into that fubjedl, the Doctor ex- 
prefled a great deal of furprize at TickcU's having 
had fuch a tranflation fo long by him. We faid, 
that it was inconceivable to him, aqd that there 
muft be fome miftake in the matter ; that each 
ufed to communicate to the other whatever verfes 
they wrote, even to the leaft things ; that Tickell 
could not have been bulled in fo long a work there 
without his knowing fomething of the matter ; 
and that he had never heard a lingle ^yord on it 
till on. this occafion. This furprife of Dr. Young, 
together with what Steele has faid againft Tickell 
in relation to this affair, make it highly probable 
that there was fome underhand dealing in that bu- 
finefs; and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is a very 
fair worthy man, has fince, in a manner, as good 
as owned it to me. When it was introduced into 
a converfation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope, 
by a third perfon, Tickell did not deny it ; which, 
confidering his honour, and zeal for his departed 
friend, was the fame as owning it." 
Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr. Warbur- 
ton hints that other circumftances concurred, Pope 
always in his Art of Sinking quotes this book as the 
work of Addifon. 

To compare the two tranflations would be tedious ; 
the palm is now given univerfally to Pope; but I 
think the firft lines of Tickell's were rather to be 
preferred ; and Pope feems to have fince borrowed 

fomething from them in the corre(ftion of his own. 

When 
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When the Hanover fuccellion was difputed^ Tickell 
gave what alliftance his pen would fupply. His Let-^ 
ier to Avignon ftands high among party-poems ; it 
exprefles contempt without coarfenefs^ and fupe- 
riority without infolence. It had the fuccefs which 
it deferred, being five times printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addifon, 
who, when he went into Ireland as fecretary to the 
Iqrd Sunderland, took him thither and employed 
him in publick bufinefs ; and when (i 7 1 7) afterwards 
he rofe to be fecretary of ftate, made him under-fe- 
cretary. Their friendfhip feems to have continued 
without abatement ; for, when Addifon died, he left 
him the charge of publi^ing his works, with a fo- 
lemn recommendation tjb the patronage of Craggs. 

To thefe works he prefixed an elegy on the author, 
which could owe none of its beauties to the ailiftance 
which might be fufpecSled to have ftrengthcned or 
embellilhed his earlier compofitions ; but neither he 
nor Addifon ever produced noblerlines than are con- 
tained in the third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a 
more fublime or more elegant funeral-poem to be 
found in the whole compafs of Englifh literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made fecretary to 
the Lords Jufti^es of Ireland, a place of great honour ; 
in which he continued till 1740, when he died on the 
twenty -third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet un mentioned the longeft is Ken^ 
ftngton Gardens^ of which the verfification is fnKxith 
and elegant, but the fi<5lion unfkilfully compounded 
of Grecian Deities and Gothick Fairies. Neither 
fpecies of thofe exploded Beings could have done 
much ; and, when they are brought together, tliey 
3 only 
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only make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
however, cannot be rcfufed a high place among the 
minor poets ; nor Ihould it be forgotten that he was 
one of the contributors to the Spe5iator. With re- 
fpeft to his perfonal charafter, he is faid to have 
been a man of gay converfation, at leaft a temperate 
lover of wine and company, and in his domeftick re- 
lations without cenfure. 
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Of Mr, HAMMOND, though he be weH 
inembered as a man eftcemed and careifed by the 
elegant and the great, I was at firft able to obtain no 
other memorials than fuch as are fupplied by a book 
called CibberU Uves of the Poets ; of which I take this 
opportunity to teftify that it was ijot written, nor, I 
believe, ever fecn, by either of the Gibbers ; but was 
the work of Robert Shiels, a native of Scodand, a 
man of very acute underftanding, though with little 
fcholaflick education, who, not long after the pub- 
lication of his work, died in London of a confump- 
tion. His life was virtuous, and his end was pious. 
Theophilus Gibber, then a prifoncr for debt, im- 
parted, as I was told, his name for ten guineas. The 
manufcript of Shiels is now in my poiTeiHon. 

I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, though he was 
no negligent enquirer, had been mifled by fisdfe ac- 
counts ; for he relates that James Hammond, the 
author of the Elegies, was the fon of a Turkey 

iRerchwt^ 
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merchant, and had fome office at the prince of 
Wales^s court, till lore of a lady, whofe name* Wa* 
Dafhwood, for a time difordered his underftandin^J 
He was unextinguiihably amorous, and his miftreft 
inexorably cruel. 

Of Ais narrative, part is true, and part falfe; He 
was' the fecond fon of Anthony Hammond, a m^ of 
note among the wits, poets, and parliamentary ora^ 
tors, in the beginaing of this century, who was 
allied to- Sir Robert Walpole by marrying his lifter *. 
He was born about 1710, and educated at Wefc- 
minfter-fchool ; but it does not appear that he waa 
of any univerfity. He was equerry to the prince of 
Wales, and feems to have come very early into 
publick notice, and to have been diftinguilhed by 
thofe whofe friendlhip prejudiced mankind at that 
time in favour of the man on whom they were be- 
llowed ; for he was the companion of Cobham, Lyt- 
telton, and Chefterfield. He is faid to have divided' 
his life between pleafure and books ; in his retire- 
ment forgetting the town, and in his gaiety lofing 
the ftudent. Of his literary hours all the effects are 
here exhibited, of which the Elegies were written 
very early, and the Prologue not long before his 
death. 

In 1 741, he was chofen into parliament for Truro 
in Cornwall, probably one of thofe who were elefted 
by the Prince's influence ; and died next ^ear in^ 

* This account is (till erroneous, James Hammond^ our autlior^ 
was- of a different^ faiisiljt^ the fecoBd ion of Antbonjr Hammond, 
of Somer(ham-place;> ia* the coonty of H\uitiiigdo&^ £f^ Se^ 
Gent- Mag. vol. LVII. p. 780. R. 

i ^ T a June 
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June at Stowe, the famous feat of lord Cobbam* 
His miftfefs long outlived him, and in 1 779 died 
unmarried. The charadler which her lover be- 
queathed her was, indeed, not likely to attraft court- 
Ihip. 

The elegies were publiflied after his death ; and 
while the writer's name was remembered with fond- 
nefs, they were read with a refolution to admire them. 

The recommendatory preface of the editor, who 
was then believed, and is now affirmed by Dr, Maty, 
to be the earl of Chefterfield, raifed ftrong preju- 
dices in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he was, it may be 
reafonably fufpefted that he never read the poems ; 
for he profefles to value them for a very high fpecics 
of excellence, and recommends them as the genuine 
cfFufions of the mind, which exprefles a real paffion 
in the language of nature. But the truth is, thefe 
elegies have neither paffion, nature, nor manners. 
Where there is fiftion, there is no paffion : he that 
defcribes himfelf as a Ihepherd, and his Neara or 
Delia as a Ihepherdefs, and talks of goats and lambs, 
feels no paffion. He that courts his miftrefs with 
Roman imagery deferves to lofe her ; for (he may with 
good reafon fufpedl his fincerity. Hammond has few 
fentiments drawn from nature, and few images from 
modern life. He produces nothing but frigid pedan- 
try. It would be hard to find in all his produdlions 
three ftanzas that deferve to be remembered. 

' Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying ; and what then ihall follow ? 

wat 
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Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corfe attend ; 

With eyes averted light the folemn pyre, 
Till all around the doleful flames afcend. 

Then flowly (inking, by degrees expire ? 

To fopth the hovering foul be thine the care. 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band : 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear, 

And cull my afhes with thy trembling hand : 

Fanchaia's odours be their coftly feaft, 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year 

Give them the treafures of the fartheft Eaft, 
And, what is ftill more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who rc- 
jefted a fwain pf fo little meaning. 

His yerfes are not rugged, but they have no fweet- 
laefs ; they never glide in a ftream of melody. Why 
Hammond or other writers have thought the quatrain 
of ten fyllables elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The 
charaAer of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity ; but 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whofe 
knowledge of Englilh metre was not inconfiderable, 
to be the moft magnificent of all the meafurcs which 
our language affords. 
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Of Mr. SOMERVILE's life I am not able 
to fay any thing that can fatisfyxCwriofity. 

He was a gentleman whofe eftate was in Warwick- 
ihire ; his houfe, where he was bom in i€^^j is 
called Edfion, a feat inherited from a loog li|ie of 
anceftors ; for he was faid to be of the firft ^roilj 
in his county. He tells of himfelf that he was bora 
near the Avon's banks. He was bred at Winchcftcr- 
ichod, and was elected fellow of New College. It 
flx>e$ not appear that in the places of bis education 
he e)^hibited any uncpmmon proofs of genius or lU 
terature. His powers were firft difplayed in the coun- 
try, where he was diftinguilhed as a poet, a gende- 
man, and a ikilful andufeful juftice of the peace. 

Of the clofe of his life, thofe whom his poems 
have delighted will read with pain the following ac- 
count, copied from the Letters of his friend Shen- 
ftone, by whom he was too much refembled. 

" — Our old friend Somervile is dead 1 I did not 

** imagine I could have been fo forry as I find myfelf 

^^ op this qccafion.-^SubJaium quarimus. I can now 

** excufe 
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<^ excufe all his foibles ; impute them to age, and to 
** diftrefs of circumftances : the laft of thefe confi- 
^^ derations wrings my very foul to think on. For a 
** man of high fpirit, confcious of having fat leaft 
*^ in one produ<5lion) generally pleafed the world, to 
•* be plagued and threatened by wretches that are 
** low in every fenfe ; to be forced to drink himfelf 
** into pains of the body, in order to get rid of the 
*^ pains of the mind, is a mifery.** 

He died July 19, 1742, and was buried at Wotton, 
near Henley on Arden, 

His diftreifes need not be much pitied : his eftate 
is faid to have been fifteen hundred a year, which by 
his death devolved to lord Somervile of Scotland^ 
His mother indeed, who lived till ninety, had a 
jointuie of fix hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myfelf not better ena* 
bled to exhibit memorials of a writer, who at leaft 
muft be allowed to have fet a good example to men of 
hi^ own clafs, by devoting part of his time to elegant 
kn|?wledge ; and who has fliewn, by the fubjeils 
wl)[ich his poetry has adorned, that it is pradlicable 
td be at once a Ikilful fportfman and a man of letters, 
Somervile has tried many modes of poetry ; and 
though perhaps he has not in any reached fuch ex- 
cellence as to raife much envy, it may commonly 
be faid at leaft^ that " he writes very well for a 
** gentleman." His ferious pieces are fometimes 
elevated, and his .trifles are fometimes elegant. In 
his verfeS to Addifon, the couplet which mentions 
Qio is written with the moft exquifite delicacy of 
praife j it exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes that 

T 4 are 
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are fcldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines ; but in the fecond Ode he 
ihews that he kaew little of his hero, when he talks 
of his private virtues. His fubjedls are commonly 
fuch as require no great depth of thought or energy 
of expreffion. His Fables are generally ftale, and 
therefore excite no curiofity. Of his favourite, The 
fTwo Springs, the fidtion is unnatural, and the moral 
inconfequential. In his Tales there is top much 
coarfenefs, with two little care of language, and not 
fufficient rapidity of narration. 

His great work is his Chace, which he undertook 
in his maturcr age, when his ear was improved to 
ihe approbation of blank verfe, of which however 
his two firft lines gave a bad fpecimen. T® this 
poem praife cannot be totally denied. He is allowed 
by fportfmen to write with great intelligence of his 
fubjedl, which is the firft requilite to excellence ; 
and though it is impoffible to intereft the common 
readers of verfe in the dangers or pleafures of the 
chace, he has done all that tranlition and variety 
could ealily efFedl ; and has with great propriety en- 
Urged his plan by the modes of hunting ufed in other 
countries. 

With ftill lefs judgement did he chufe blank verfe 
as the vehicle oi Rural Sports. If blank verfe be not 
tumid and gorgeous, it is crippled profe ; and fami- 
liar images in laboured language have nothing to re- 
iponimend them but abfurd novelty, which, wanting 
the attradtions of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One 
excellence of the Splendid Shilling is, that it is fliort, 
Pifguife c^n gratify no longer than it deceives. 

SAVAGK 
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IT has been obferved in all ages, that the advan-t 
tages of nature or of fortune have contributed very 
little to the promotion of happinefs ; and that thofe 
whom the fplendour of their rank, or the extent of 
their capacity, have placed upon the fummits of 
human life, have not often given any juft occafion 
to envy in thofe who look up to them from a lower 
ftation ; whether it be that apparent fuperiority in- 
cites great defigns, and great defigns are naturally 
liable to fatal mifcarriages j or that the general lot of 
mankind is mifery, and the misfortunes of thofe, 
whofe eminence drew upon them an univerfal atten^ 
tion, have been more carefully recorded, becaufe 
they were more generally obferved, and have in 
reality been only more confpicuous than thofe of 
others, not more frequent, or more fevere. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinfick 
and adventitious, and therefore eafily feparable from 
thofe by whom they are poflclled, fhould very often 
flatter the mind with expectations of felicity which 

they 
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they cannot give, raifcs no aftdnifliment; but it 
feems rational to hope, that intelleftual greatnefs 
Ihould produce better cfFet^s ; that minds qualified 
for great attainments Ihould firft endeavour their 
own benefit ; and that they, who are moft able to 
teach others the way to happinefs, Ihould with moft 
certainty follow it themfelves. 

But this expeiftation, however plaufible, has been 
very frequently difappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as civil hiftory have been very often no lefs re- 
markable for what they have fufFered, than for what 
they have atchieved ; and volumes have been written 
only to enumerate the miferies of the learned, and 
relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To tfaefe mournful narratives, I am about to add 
the Life of Richard Savage, a man whofe writings 
entitle him to an eminent rank in the clafiSss of learn* 
ing, and whofe misfortunes claim a degree of com- 
pailioo, not always due to the unhappy, as they were 
often the confequences of the crimes of others, nt«- 
ther than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Macclesfield, 
having lived fomc time upon very uneafy terms 
with her hu(band, thought a public confefiion q{ 
adultery the moft obvious and expeditious method 
of obtaining her liberty; and therefore declared, that 
the child, with which fhc was then great, was be- 
gotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be ima- 
gined, made her huiband no lefs deiirous of a fepa- 
ration than herfelf, and he profecuted his defign in 
the moft cfiTedlual manner ; for he applied not to the 
ecclefiaftical courts for a divorce, but to the parlia- 
ment for an ax^^ by which his marriage might be 

dif- 
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diCdved^ the nuptial contiad: touHy annidfed^ and 
die children of his wife iUegitimatecL This ad, after the 
nifttal ddiberation, he obtained^ though without the 
approbation of fome, who confidered marriage as an 
^aironly cogpizable by eccleiiaitical judges*; and 
on March 3d was feparated from his wife, whofe for* 
tune^ which was very great, was repaid her, and who 
having, as well as her huiband, the liberty of making 
another choice, was in a ihoit time married to C!olo- 
nel Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was profecuttng 
this afiair, his wife was, on the loth of January, 
1697-8, delivered of a fon; and the Earl Rivers, 
by appearing to amiider him as his own, left none 
any reafon to doubt of the fincerity of her decla- 
ration ; for he was his godfather, and gave him hi« 
own name, which was by his dire Aion inferted in the 
regifker of St. Andrew's parifli in Holborn, but un« 
fortunately left him to the care of his mother, whom, 
as (he was now fet free from her hufband, he pro- 
bably imagined likely to treat with great tendernefs 
the child that had contributed to fo pleafing an event. 
It is not indeed eafy to difcover what motives could 
be found to over-balance that natural afFe<S^ion of a 

* This year was made remarkable by the diflblutbn of a mar- 
riage folemoizea m the face of the church. Salmon's Review. 

The following proteft is tcgiftered in the books of the Houfc 
iof Lords. 

Diflentient. 

Becaufe we conceive that this is the firi| bill of that nature 
that hath palTed, where there was not a divorce firft obtained in 
the Spiritual Court 5 which we look upon as an ill precedent, 
and may be of dangerous confequence in the future. 

. Ha<.IPAX. RoCHESTEa. 
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parent, or what intcreft could be promoted by neglcft 
or cruelty. The dread of fhame or of poverty, by 
which fome wretches have been incited to abandon 
or to murder their children, cannot be fuppofed to 
have afFedled a woman who had proclaimed her crimes 
and folicited reproach, and on whom the clemency 
of the legiflature had undefervedly beftowed a for- 
tune, which would have been very little diminiflbed 
by the expenccs which the care of her child could 
have brought upon her. It was therefore not likely 
that Ihe would be wicked without temptation ; that 
flie would look upon her fon from his birth with a 
kind of refentment and abhorrence ; and, inftead of 
fupporting, aflifting, and defending him, delight to 
fee him ftruggling with mifery, or that Ihe would 
take every opportunity of aggravating his misfortunes, 
and obftrudling his refources, and with an implaca- 
ble and reftlefs cruelty continue her pcrfecution 
from the firft hour of his life to the laft. 

But whatever where her motives, no fponier was her 
fon born, than fhe difcovered a refolution of difown- 
ing him ; and in a very ftiort time removed him 
from her fight, by committing him to the care of a 
poor woman^ whom ihe directed to educate him a& 
her own, and injoined never to inform him of his 
true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Savage. Born with a legal claim to honour and to 
affluence, he was in two months illegitimated by the 
parliament, and difowned by his mother, doomed to 
poverty and obfcurity, and launched upon the ocean 
of life, only that he might be fwallowed by its quick- 
fands, or daflied upon its rocks. 

His 
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His mother could not indeed infeft others with 
the fame cruelty. As it was impoffible to avoid the 
inquiries which the curiofity or tendernefs of her re- 
lations made after her child, flie was obliged to give 
fome account of the meafures Ihe had taken ; and her 
mother, the Lady Mafon, whether in approbation of 
her dcfign, or to prevent more criminal contrivances, 
engaged to tranfadt with the nurfe, to pay her for 
her care, and to fuperintend the education of the 
child. 

In this charitable office flie was affifted by his god- 
mother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while Ihe lived, always 
looked upon him with that tendernefs v^hlch the bar- 
barity of his mother made peculiarly neceflary ; but 
, her death, which happened in his tenth year, was an- 
other of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for though 
:(he kindly endeavoured to alleviate his lofs by a 
legacy of three hundred pounds, yet, as he had none 
to profecute his claim, to flicker him from oppreflion, 
or call in law to the affiftance of juftice, her will was 
eluded by the executors, and no part of the money 
was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The 
Lady Mafon ftill continued her care, and direfted 
him to be placed at a fmall grammar-fchool near St. 
Alban's, where he was called by the name of his 
nurfe, without the leaft intimation that he had a 
claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and pa fled 
through feveral of the clafles, with what rapidity or 
with what applaufe cannot now be known. As he al- 
ways fpoke with refpe<a of his maflier, it is probable 
that the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did 
4 not 
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Aot hinder his genius from being diftrnguiffaed, or 
his induftry from being rewarded : and if in fo low 3t 
ftate he obtained diitinAion and rewards, it is not 
likely that they were gzdned but by genius and in-* 
duftry. 

It is very reaibnable to^ conjeifture, that his appli- 
cation was equal to his abilities, becaufe his improve- 
ment was moie than proportioned to the opportuni- 
ties which he enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, that 
if his earliefi productions had been preferved, like 
thofe of happier frudents, we might in fome have 
ibund vigorous Tallies of that fpfightly humour whichf 
diftinguifhes The Auibar to bi let^ and in others ftrong 
touches o£ that ardent imagination which painted 
the folemn fcenes of T'he Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his fa- 
ther the Earl of Rivers was fcized with a diftemper, 
which, in a fliort time put an end to his life *. He 
bad frequently inquired after his fon, and had always 
been amuied with fallacious and evalive anfwers ; 
but, being n^ow in his own opinion on his death- 
bed, he thought it his duty to provide for him 
among his other natural children, and therefore de- 
manded a pofitive account of him, with an impor- 
tunity not to be diverted or denied. His mother, 
who could no longer refiife an anfwer, determined at 
kaft to give fuch as ihould cut him off for ever from 
that happinefs which competence affords, and there? 
fore declared that he was dead ; which is perhaps 
the firft inflance of a lye invented by a mother to 
dspcive her fbn of a provifion which was deiigned 

* Hedied Aug^. i9th, ijl%. Rv 

.a him 
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hka by another^ and which ihe could ndt elpc £): 
herfelfy though he ihould loft it. 

This was therefore an z6k of wickednefs whicb 
could itQt be defeated, becaufe it could not be fuf^ 
pe£led ; the Earl did not iociagine there could exift 
in a human form a mother that would ruin her foa 
without enriching herfelf^ and therefore beftowed 
upon fome other periEbn fix thoufand pounds^ which 
ke had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother to ia- 
tercept this provilion which had been intended him^ 
prompted her in a fhort time to another prc^et5l, a 
projedl worthy of fuch a difpofition. She endea* 
voured to rid herfelf from the danger of being at any 
time made known to him, by fending him £ecretly 
to the American Plantations *^ 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme waa couiitersuSted, 
;or by whofe interpoiition fhe was induced to lay aiide 
her defign, I know not ; it is not improbable that th« 
Lady Mafon might, perfuade or compel hex to defift, 
or perhaps Ihe could not eafily find accomplices 
wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an. a&ion ; for 
it may be conceived, that thofe, who had by a long 
gradation of guilt hardened their hearts againft the 
fenfe of common wickednefs, would yet be fliocked 
at the defign of a mother to expofe her fon to flavery 
and want, to expofe him without intereft, and with- 
out provocation ; and Savage might on this occafion 
find prote(9:ors and advocates among thofe who had 
long traded in crimes, and whonv compajQioa had 
never touched before. 

* Savage's Praface to hU Mifcdlanies; 

Being 
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Being hindered, by whatever means, frombaftifb- 
ing him into another country, Ihe formed foon after 
a fcheme for burying him in poverty and obfcurity 
in his own; and that his ftation of life, if not the 
place of his refidence, might keep him for ever at a 
diftance from her, Ihe ordered him to be placed with 
a ihoe-maker in Holborn, that, after the ufual time 
of trial, he might beconje his apprentice *. 

It-is generally reported, that this proje6l was for 
fome time fuccefsful, and that Savage was employed 
at the awl longer than he was willing to confefs ; nor 
was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that an 
unexpected difcovery determined him to quit his oc- 
cupation. 

About this time his nurfe, who had always treated 
him as her own fon, died ; and it was natural for 
him to take care of thofe efFe<fts which by her death 
were, as he imagined, become his own : he therefore 
went to her houfe, opened her boxes, and examined 
her papers, among which he found fome letters 
written to her by the Lady Mafon, which informed 
him of his birth^ and the reafons for which it was 
concealed. 

He was no longer fatisfied with the employment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he had 
a right to fhare the affluence of his mother ; and 
therefore without fcruple applied to her as her fon, 
and made ufe of every art to awaken her tendernefs, 
and attraft her regard. But neither his letters, nor 
the interpofition of thofe friends which his merit or 
his diftrefs procured him, made any impreffion upon 

* Savage's Preface to his Mifcelianies. 

" ' her 
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her mind. She ftill refolved to negledl, though Ihe 
could no longer difown him. 

It was to no purpofe that he frequently foUcited 
her to admit him to fee her ; Ihe avoided him with 
the moft vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be 
excluded from her houfe, by whomfoever he ihight 
be introduced, and what reafon foever he might give 
for entering it. 

Savage was at the fame time fo touched with the 
difcovery of his real mother, that it was his frequent 
praftice to walk in the dark evenings * for feveral 
hours before her door, in hopes of feeing her as Ihe 
might come by accident to the window, or crofs 
her apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his afliduity and tendernefg weri without. 
efFeift, for he could neither foftin her heart nor open 
her hand, and was reduced to the utmoft miferies of 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken th* af- 
feftion of a mother. He was therefore obliged t6* 
feck fome other means 6f fuppbrt ; and, having tio* 
profeflion, became by neceffity an aythor. 

At this tim^ the attintibn of tht Kterary world 
/yvas ehgrofled by the Bangotiati Cofttro^ffy, wKichf 
filled the prefs With pamphlets, and the coffte-houfea? 
with difputants. Of this fubjeft, as mbff popiukr,- 
he made choice for his firft attempt, and, withotitF 
any other knowledge of the queftion thati he Had 
cafually coUefted from converfation, publilheda 
poem againft the Bifhop ^. 

What was the fuccefs or merit of this performance, 
I know not ; it was probably loft among the innu-' 

* See the Plain Dealer. 

t It was called " The Battle of the Pamphlets." R. 

Vol. X. U merable 
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merablc pamphlets to which that difpute gave occa- 
iion. Mr. Savage was himfelf in a little time afliamed 
of it, and endeavoured to fupprcfs it, by deftroying 
all the copies that he could colle<SV. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing*, 
and in his eighteenth year offered to the ftage a come- 
dy borrowed from a Spanifh plot, which was refufe(i 
by the players, and was therefore given by him to 
lyir. Bullock, who, having more intereft, made fome 
flight alterations, and brought it upon the ftage, un- 
der the title of Woman's a Riddle -f-, but allowed 
tjie unhappy author no part of the profit. 
. Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love in a Veil, another co- 
medy, borrowed likewife from the Spanifh, but with 
fittle better fuccefs than before : for though it was 
received and atfted, yet it appeared fo late in the 
year, that the author obtained no other advantage 
from it, than the acquaintance ofSir Richard Steele, 
and Mr. Wilks^ by. whom he was pitied, carefTed, 
and relieved. 

. Sir. Richard Steele, having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which conftituted 
his character, promoted his intereft with the utmoft 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit, 
took all the opportunities of recpmmending him, 
and aflerted, that ** the inhumanity of his mother 
*/ bad given him a right to find every good man his 
^\ father J. 'V 

" * Jacob's Lives of the Dramatick Poets, Dr. J. 
f This play was printed firli in 8V03 and afterwards in ittoo, 
the fifth edition. Dr. J. ' 

J Plain Dealer. 

Nor 
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lyJor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
i^nly, but to his confidence, of which he fometimes 
related an inftance too extraordinary to be omitted^ 
as it afforded a very juft idea of his patron's character. 
. He was once defired by Sir Richard, with an air 
of the utmoft idiportance, to coltne very early to his 
houfe the next morning. Mr* Savage came as he 
had promifed, found the chariot at the door, and 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go out* 
What was intended, and whither they were to go. 
Savage could not conjedlure, and was not willing to 
enquire ; but immediately feated himfelf with Sir* 
Richard. The coachman was ordered to drive, and 
they hurried with the utmoft'expedition to Hyde- 
Park Corner, where they flopped at a petty tavern^ 
and retired to a private room. Sir Richard then in- 
formed him, that he intended to publilh a pamphlet, 
and that he had defired him to come thither that he 
might write for him. They foon fat down to the work* 
Sir Richard didlated, and Savage wrote, till the 
dinner that had been ordered was put upon the 
table. Savage was furprifed at the meannefs of the 
entertainment, and after fome hefitation ventured 
to alk for wine, which Sir Richard, not without 
relu6lance, ordered to be brought. They then 
finifhed their dinner, and proceeded in their pamph- 
let, which they concluded in the afternoon. 
', Mr. Savage then imagined his tafk over, and ex- 
pelled that Sir Richard would call for the reckonings 
and return home ; but his expectations deceived him, 
for Sir Richard told him that he was without money, 
and that the pamphlet mufi: be fold before the dinner 

IT 2 could 
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could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore obliged 
to go and offer their new production for fale for two 
guineas, which with ijonne difficulty he obtained. Sir 
Richard then returned home, having retired that day 
only to avoid his creditors, and compofcd the pamph* 
let only to difcharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fad equally uncommoD^ 
which, though it has no relation to his life, ought 
to be prefervcd. Sir Richard Steele having one day 
invited to his houfe a great number of perfons of 
the firft quality, they were fuxprifcd at the nuimbeif 
of liveries which furrounded the table; and after 
dinner, when wine and mirth had fet them free from 
the obfcrvation of rigid ceremony, one of them 
enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an expenfive 
train of domefticks could be confiilent with his for<^ 
tune. Sir Richard very frankly confefled, that they 
were fellows of whom he would very willingly be 
xid. And being then alked why he did not difoharge 
them, declared that they were bailiffs, who had in- 
troduced themfelves with an execution, and whom, 
- iince he could not fend them away, he had thought 
it convenient to embellilh with liveries, that they 
might do him credit while they ftaid. 
. His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt difcharged their attendance, ha- 
ving obliged Sir Richard to promife that they fhould 
ncyer again find him graced with a retinue of the 
fame kind. 

, Under fuch a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of 
the misfortunes which the want of thofe virtues 

brought 
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brotighj upon him in the following parts of his life, 
might be juftly imputed to fo unimproving an ex- 
iimple. 

Nor did jthe kindnefs of Sir Richard end in com- 
mon favours. He propofed to have eftablifhed hint 
in fome fettled fcherae of life, and to have contradled 
a kind of alliance with him, by marrying him to a 
natural daughter, on whom he intended to beftow a 
thoufand pounds. But, though he was always lavifli 
of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in fuch a 
manner, that he was very feldom able to keep his 
promifes, or execute his own intentions : and, as he 
was never able to raife the fum which he had offered, 
the marriage was delayed. In the mean time he was 
ofHcioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed 
him ; by which he was fo much exafperated- that 
he withdrew the allowance which he had paid 
him, and never afterwards admitted him to his 
houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence expofe himfelf to the malice of a tale- 
bearer ; for his patron had many follies, which, as 
his difcernment ealily difcovered, his imagination 
might fometimes incite him to mention too ludi- 
croufly. A little knowledge of the world is fufficient 
to difcover that fuch weaknefs is very common, and 
that there are few who do not fometimes, in the wan- 
tonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or the heat of tranfient 
refentment, fpeak of their friends and bene&6tors 
with levity and contempt, though in their cooler mo- 
ments they want neither fenfe of their kindnefs, nor 
reverence for their virtue ; the fault therefore of Mr. 
Savage was rather negligence than ingratitude. But 

u 3 Sir 
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Sir Richard muft likewifc be acquitted of feverity, 
for who is there that can patiently bear contempt 
from one whom he has relieved and fupported, whofc 
cftablifhmenthe has laboured, and whofe intereft he 
has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune without 
any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; a man, who, what- 
ever were his abilities or Ikill as an aftor, deferves at 
leaft to be remembered for his virtues *, which are 
not often to be found in the world, and perhaps lefs 
often in his profeffion than in others. To be hu-» 
mane, generous, and candid, is a very high degree 

^ As it is a lofs to maiikind Athen any good a6tion is forgotten^ 
I (hall infert another inftance of Mr. Wilks*s generolity, very 
little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, 
being hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from 
engaging in orders^ for which his friends defigned him^ left his 
gwn country^ and carae to London in quell of employment, 
but found his folicitations fruitlrfs, and his neceflities every day 
more prefRng. In this diftrefs he wrote a tragedy, and offered 
it to the* players, by whom it was Fcjedted. Thus were his lafl 
hopes defeated, and he bad no other prof^cd than of the moft 
deplorable poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, 
though not perfe^, at leaft worthy of fome revyard, and there* 
fore offered him a benefit. This favour he improved with fo 
much diligence, that the houfe afforded him a confiderable fum, 
with which he went to Leydcn, applied himfelf to the fludy of 
phyiick, and profecuted his defign with fo much diligence and 
fuccefs, th^t, when Dr. Boerhaave w^s defired by the Czarina 
to recommend proper pcrfons to introduce into Ruflia the prac- 
tice and fhidy of phyfick. Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom 
he had felefted. He had a confiderable penfion fettled on him 
at his arrival, and was one of the chief phyfigiaas at the Ruffian 
cpurt. Dr. J. 

A Letter from Dr. Smith in RufTia to Mr. Wilks js printc4 
IP Chctwood*s Hiflory of the Stage, R. 
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of merit in any cafe ; but thofe qualities deferve 
ftill greater praife, when they are found in that con- 
dition which makes almoft every other man, for 
whatever reafon, contemptuous, infolent, petulant, 
felfifh, and brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thofe to whom calamity 
feldpm complained without relief, he naturally took 
an Unfortunate wit into his protedlion, and not 
only affifted him in any cafual diftrefles, but con- 
tinued an equal and fteady kindnefs to the time of 
his death. 

By this interpolition Mr. Savage once obtained froni 
his mother* fifty pounds, and apromife of one hun- 
dred and fifty more; but it was the fate of this un* 
happy man, that few promifes of any advantage to 
him were performed. His mother was infefted, 
among others, with the general madnefs of the South 
Sea traflick ; and, having been difappointed in her 
expedlations, refufed to pay what perhaps nothing 
but the profpeA of fudden affluence prompted her 
topromife. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendlliip 
of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently an affiduous fre- 
quenter of the 'theatres ; and in a fliort time the 
amufements of the ftage took fuch pofleflion of his 
mind, that he never was abfent from a play in feve- 
ral years. 

This conftant attendance naturally procured him 
the acquaintance of the players, ahd, among others, 

* This I \^rite upon the credit of the author of liia lifc^ which 
was publilhed 1727. Dr. J. ., 
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of ^rs. Oldfidd, who w^ fp much pleafed Vfkh 
hi$ conye;:fation, aad touched with hi$ misfprtixaps, 
that fbe allowed him a fettled penfion pf fifty- 
pounds a year, which was during her lift rpgf4,^fljr 
paid. 

fhat this a<St of gewrofity may receive its due 
yraifc, ^d that the good acSlions of Mrs. Oldfidd 
px^y not be fullied by her general chara<9:er, it is 
proper to mention what Mr. Savage often declared, i^ 
tl^e ftrongcft terms, that he never faw her alpn^e, or 
in aay other place than behind the fcenes. 

^t h,er death he endeavoured to Ihe^ his gr^tft^de 
in tlfe.fpp^: decent manner, by wearing mourning ^ 
for a mofheir; but did not celebr^e her in elegies *, 
^pc^ufc he knew th^t too great a profufion of praife 
vfQ}Ji^l^ only haye revived thofe faults which his n^- 
^r^l equity did not allow him tp think lefs, becayfe 
they were committed by one who favoured him : but: 
of which, though his virtue would not endeavour to 
palliate them, his gratitude wou^d npt fii^gr him to 
prolong the memory or diffufe the cenfure. 

^p his Wanderer ^ be h^ indeed taken an opportu- 
pity of misntiQ^ing her j hut celebrates her not (qx 
her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence which nope 
ever 4eaied her \ this is the only encomium yf\{b^ 
wixich he has rew^rde^her lil^erality, and perhaps he 
}ias even in this been too lavifh of his praiiip. Ife 
^eems t9 have thougl^t, that never. to mention hi$ 
t>enefa$Slrefs woq}d h^ye ^ appearance of jngrati^ 

* Chetwood> however^ has printed a Foem on her deaths 
^Hi^ch he flicribea io Mr. SaYnge. Secf Htftoiy of the Stagey 
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tude, though to have dedici^ted any particular per- 
formance to hier memory would have only bietrayed 
an officious partiality, that, without exalting her 
character, would have deprefled his own. 

He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occalions he 
often received uncommon marks of regard and com- 
pailion ; and was once told by the Duke of Dorfet^ 
that it was juft to conlider him as an injured noblci* 
man, and that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themfelves obliged, without folicitation, to take 
every opportunity of fupporting him by their cpuur 
tenance and patronage. But he had generally the 
mortification to hes^r that the whole intereft of lii$ 
mother was employed to fruftrate his applifrations^ 
and that ihq never left any expedient untried, by 
which he might be cut off from the poifibility of 
fupporting life. The fame difpofition Ihe endeavoured 
to difFufe aqfiong all thofe over whom nature or for* 
tune gave her any influence, and indeed fucceede4 
too well in her defign : but could not always propa* 
gate her efFrpntery with her cruelty ; for, fome of 
thpfe, whom ihe incited againft him, were aihamed 
of their own condudt, and boafted of that relief which 
they never gave him. 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately involve 
all his relations ; for he has mentioned with grati- 
tude the hvui^anity of one lady, whofe name I am 
now unable to recolle^^ and to whoni therefore I 
cannot pay the praifes which ihe deferves for having 
aAed well iiEi oppciiittpn to inflwnce^ pr^ept^ and 
example. 

The 
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The puniihment which our laws infliA upon thofe 
parents who murder their infants is well known, nor 
has its juftice ever been contefted ; but, if they^de- 
ferve death who deftroy a child in its birth, what 
pains can be fevere enough for her who forbears to 
deftroy him only to infli<ft fharper miferies upon 
him ; who prolongs his life only to make him mi- 
ferable ; and who expofes him, without care and 
without pity, to the malice of oppreffion, the ca- 
prices of chance, and the temptations of poverty ; 
who rejoices to fee him overwhelmed with calami- 
ties ; and, when his own induflry, or the charity of 
others, has enabled him to rife for a Ihort time 
above his miferies, plunges him again into his for- 
mer diftrefs ! 

' The kindnefs of his friends not affording him any 
conftant fupply, and the profpeA of improving his 
fortune by enlarging his acquaintance neceffarily lead- 
ing him to places of expence, he found it neceflary "^ 
to endeavour once more at dramatick poetry, for 
which he was now better qualified by a more exten- 
five knowledge, and Idnger obfervation. But having 
been unfuccefsful in comedy, though rather for want 
of opportunities than genius, he refolved now to try 
whether he fliould not be more fortunate in exhibit- 
ing a tragedy. 

The ftory which he chofe for the fubjed, was 
that of Sir Thomas Ovcrbury, a ftory well adapted 
to the ftage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the prefent age to admit properly the 
fifSlipns neceflary to complete the plan ; for the mind, 

^ In 17^3. 

which 
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which naturally loves truth, is always moft offended 
with the violation of thofe truths of which we are 
moft certain ; and we of courfe conceive thofe fa&s 
moft certain, which approach neareft to our own 
time. 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumftances in which he wrote it be confidered, 
will afford at once an uncommon pf oof of ftrength of 
genius, and evennefs of mind, of a ferenity not 
to be ruffled, and an imagination not to be fup- 
prefTed. 

During a confiderable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he was with-- 
out lodging, and often without meat ; nor had he 
any other conveniences for ftudy than the fields or 
the flreets allowed him ; there he ufed to walk and 
form his fpeeches, and afterwards ftep into a ihop, 
beg for a few moments the ufe of the pen and ink, 
and write down what he had compofed upon paper 
which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus diftreflfed is not 
perfeft, its faults ought furely to be imputed to a 
caufe very different from want of genius, and mufl 
rather excite pity than provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe difcouragements the tragedy 
was finifhed, there yet remained the labour of intro« 
ducing it on the ftage, an undertaking, which, to 
an ingenuous mind, was in a very high degree vexa- 
tious and difguiling ; for,:having little interefl or re- 
putation, he was obliged to fubmit himfelf wholly to 
the players, and admit, with whatever reluAance, 
the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which he always con* 
fidered as the difgnice of his performance. 

He 
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He had ir^deed in Mr. Hill another critick of a 
very di^rwtclafe, from wbofc fricndfhlp he received 
gre$t dffiftaiure onoiwy occafioas, and whom be never 
jB9i^tiQf>e4 but with the utmoft tendernefs and regard. 
He had been for fome time diftinguifhed by him 
with very particular kindnefs, and on this occafion it 
was natural to apply to him as an author of an efta- 
bJiA^wJ ^bara<3er* He therefore fent this tragedy to 
him, with a Ihort copy of verfes *, in which he de^ 
fired his ^ orfe<5lion. Mr. Hill^ whofe humanity and 
politenefs are generally known, readily complied with 
his requeft ; but as he is remarkable for Angularity 
of fentimenty and bold experiment in language, Mr* 
Savage did not think this play much improved by his 
ijt)novation, and had even at that time the courage to 
irejedl f^veral paflages which he could not approve ; 
^ind^ what is ftill more laudable^ Mr. Hill had the 
gcnerofity not to refent the neglect of his alterations, 
but wrote the prologue and epilogue, in which he 
touches on the circumftances of the author with great 
tendernefs. 

After all thefe obftrudtions and compliances, he wa$ 
pnly able to bring his play upon the ftage m the fum- 
mer, when the chief aitors had retired, and the refl 
were in pofleffion of the houfefortheir own advantage. 
Among thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to play the 
part of Sir Thomas^Overbury ^f*, by which he gained 
no great reputation, the theatre being a province for 

* Printed in th^late Colle6tion of his Poems. 

t It was afted only three nights, the firft on June la, 57^3. 
"When the houfe opened for the winter feafon it was once more 
pi^jformedj fpf A^ author*s beneiit^ Od. 2. R. . 

which 
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i*hich nature feems not to have defigited him j for 
neither his voide, look, nor gejfture, were fach as 
\rcre expefted on the flage ; and he was fo much, 
stfliamed of having been red treed to appear ad a 
piayer, that he always btotred out hfs name from 
the fift, when a copy of his tragedy was to be fhewii 
to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was more^ 
fuccefsful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in 
it, that glimmered through all the mifts which po- 
verty and Gbber had been able to fpread over it^ 
procured him the notice and efteem of many per- 
fons eminent; for their rank, their virtue, and their 
t^if. 

Of this play, afted, printed; and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arofe to an hundred pounds, which 
he thought at that time a very large fum, having been 
never mafter of fo much before. 

In the Dedication **, for which be received fen 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable* Thd Preface 
contains a very Kberal encomium on the blOdttiing 
excellence of Mr. Theophilus Gibber, which Mr. 
Savage could not in the latter part of his life fise his 
friends about to read without hatching tJie pla^r" ouc 
of their hands. The generofify of Mr. KBU- didf noC 
end . on this occafion ; for afterwards, when Mi. 
Savage^s neceilities returned,, he encouraged a {ah^ 
fcription to a Mifcellany of Poems^ in a very oxtraw- 
dlnary manner, by publifliing his ftory in the Pimm 

* T<»^HwbertTryft; Efq. of Her«fevd&ir«» Dr J. 
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Dealer^ 3 with fotnc affcfting lines, which he aficrts^ 
to have been written by Mr. Savage upon the treat- 
ment received by him from his mother, but of which 
he was himfelf the author, as Mr. Savage afterwards 
declared. Thefe lines, and the paper in which they 
were inferted, had a very powerful cfFeft upon all 
but his mother, whom, by making her cruelty more 
public, they only hardened in her averfion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcription to the 
Mifcellany, but furnifhed likewife the greateft part of 
the Poems of which it is compofed, and particu- 
larly 7be Happy Man, which he publiflied as a fpeci- 
men. '^ >'^. 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe papers 
ihould influence to patronife merit in diftrefs, with- 
out any other folicitation, were direfted to be left as 
Button's cofFee-houfe ; and Mr. Savage going thither 
a few days afterwards, without expedlation of any 
effect from his propofal, found to his furprife feventy 
guineas *)*, which had been fent him in confequence 
of the companion excited by Mr. HilFs pathetic re- 
prefentation. 

' * The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper, written by Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Bond> whom Savage called the two contending 
powers of light and darknefs. They wrote by turns each fix 
Effays 'f and the charadter of the work was obferved regularly to 
rife in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in Mr. Bond's. Dr. J. 

t The names of thofe who fo generoufly contributed to his 
relief, having been mentioned in a former account, ought not 
to be onjitted here. They were the Duchefs of Cleveland, Lady 
Cheyney, Lady Caftlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere, the 
Duchefs Dowager and Duchefs of Rutland, Lady Strafford, the 
Countcifs Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel 
Koel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Gainlborough, Lord Milfington, 
Ij^r. Johu Savage. Dr. J. 

To 
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To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, in which he 
gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very un- 
common ftrain of humour, and with a gaiety of ima- 
gination, which the fuccefs of his fubfcription pro- 
bably produced. 

The Dedication is addrefled to the Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, whom he flatters without refervc, 
and, to confefs the truths with very little art *. The 
fame obfervation may be extended to all his dedica- 
tions : his compliments are conftrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, or the 
decency of introduftion : he feems to have writttcn 
his panegyricks for the perufal only of his patrons^ 
and to imagine that he had no other talk than to pam- 
per them with praifes however grofs, and that flattery 
would make its way to the heart, without the afliftance 
of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king furniflied a 
general fubjeA for a poetical conteft, in which Mr. 

* This the following extrad from it will prove : 
— '' Since our country has been honoured with the glory of. 
" your wit, as elevated and immortal as your foul, it no longer 
" remains a doubt whether your fex have ftrength of mind ia 
", proportion to their fweetnefs. There is fomething in your 

verles as diftiaguiihed as your air.— They are as ftrong as truth, 

as deep as reafon, as clear as innocence, and as finooth as 
'* beauty. — ^They contain a namelefs and peculiar mixture o^ 
'' force and grace, which is at once fo movingly fcrene, and fo 
'^ majeftically lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any 
*' where but in your eyes and in your writings. 

*' As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
*' flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application to your 
*' Ladyihip, becaufe there is fcarce a poffibility that I fliould 
''fay more than I believe, wheal am fpeaking of your excel- 
'' Jence." Dr. J. 

3 Savage 
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Savage engaged , and is all6wed to have copied the 
prize of honour from his competilord : bu€ I know 
not whether he gained by his pefforniance any other 
advantage than the increafe of his reputlatioh } thongh 

muft certainly have been with faFlhet* viev^^sth^ 
be prevailed ifpon himfelf to attempt a fpecies of ^wri- 
ting, of which all the topic ks had been long befot^ 
cflchaufted^ and which was niade at once difficult by 
the multitudes that had failed in it, and thofe that 
bad fucceeded. 

He was m)w advancing in reputa^icxi, atki though 
frequently involved in vei^y diftrefsful perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, 
when both his fame and his life were endangereit^ 
by an events of which it is not yet deternttned 
whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a 
calamity. 

On the 20th of November, 172;^, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he 
might purfue his ftudies with lefs interruption, with 
an intent to difcharge another lodging which he had 
in Weftminfter ; and accidentally meeting two gen- 
tlemen his acquaintances, whofe names were Mer* 
chant and Grogory, he Went in with them to a neigh- 
bouring coffce-houfe, and fat drinking tiWit was late, 
it being in no time of Mr. Savage*s life any part of his 
characfter to be the firft of the company that defired to 
feparate. He would willingly have gone to bed in the 
feme houfe ; but there was not room for the whole 
company, and therefore they agreed to ramble about 
i&e flreets^ and divert themfelves with fuch amufe- 
BkentB as ihould offer themfelves till morning. 

4 In 
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th this walk they happened unluckily {6 difcover a 
light in Robinfoh's coffee-houfe near Charing-crofsj 
iind therefore v^etit in. Mcrtllant with fome tudeileft 
Hetiiailded a room, an'd was told that there was A good 
jfire in the hext parlour, which the company were 
nbout td leave, being then paying their teckoriing. 
Merchant, not fatisfied with this anfwer, rufhed intd 
the roomi land was followed by his companioils. Hd 
then petulahtly placed himfelf bbtweeh the conipariy 
knd the fire, "and foon after kicked down the tible* 
Thii produced a quarrel^ fwords were drawn on both 
fides, and bhe Mr. James Sinclair was killed. Savage, 
having likewife ^Vounded a maid that held hirri^' 
forced his way with Merchant but bf the houfe ; but 
being intimidated ahdconfufed, without refolutiori 
feither to fly or ftay; they were taken in a back-court 
by bne of the tbmpanyj dnd fome foldiers, whom h& 
had called to his dftiftance. 

Beitig feciafed and gtiafded that night, they were 
in the thortilng damfed before thrfee jufliices, whd 
tomrhitted them to the Gatehoufe, from whence, 
upon the death of Mr. SincUii', which happened thd 
fame day^ they were retnoveti in the hight to New- 
gate, where they were however treated with fomd 
diftinftion^ exethpted from the ignommy of chains, 
and cbhfined, not among the common Criminals, 
but in the prefs-yard. 

y^hen the day of trial came, the cbUrt w^i 
fcrj^iwded in a very unufual manner ; and the publick 
appeared to intereft itfelf ^s in a caufe of gerieral 
Concern. The'witneffes againft Mr. Savage and hl^ 
friends were, the woman who kept the houfe, which 
was a houfe of ilk fame, and her niaid, the meii who 
Vol. X/ X were 
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were in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of 
the town, who had been drinking with them, and 
with whom one of them had been feen in bed. They 
fwore in general, that Merchant gave the provocation, 
which Savage and Gregory drew their fwords to juf- 
tify ; that Savage drew firft, and that he ftabbed 
Sinclair when he was not in a pofture of defence, or 
• while Gregory commanded his fword ; that after he 
had given the thruft he turned pale, and would have 
retired, but the maid clung round him, and one of 
^he company endeavoured to detain him, from whom 
he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, but was 
afterwards taken in a court. 

There was fome difference in their depofitions ; 
one did not fee Savage give the wound, another faw 
it given when Sinclair held his point towards the 
ground ; and the woman of the town aflerted, that 
fhe did not fee Sinclair's fword at all : this difference 
however- was very far from amounting to inconlift- 
ency ; but it was fufEcient to fhew, that the hurry 
of the difpute was fuch, that it was. not eafy to dif- 
cover the truth with relation to particular circum- 
fiances, and that therefore fome dedudHons were to 
be made from the credibility of the teftimonies. 

Sinclair had declared fcveral times befpi^his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage : nor did 
Savage at his trial deny the fadl, but endeavoured 
partly to extenuate it, by urging the fuddennefs of 
the whole ailion, and the impoflibilityofany ill dc- 
fign, or premeditated malice; and partly to juftify 
it' by the neceflity of felf-defence, and the hazard of 
his own life, if he had loft that opportunity of giving 
the thruft: he obferved, that neither reafon nor 

' law 
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law obliged a man to w^it for the blow which wa$ 
threatened, and which, if he (hould fufFer it, he 
might never be able to return ; that it was allowable 
to prevent an aflault, and to preferve life by taking 
away that of the adverfary by whom it was endan- 
gered. 

With regard to the violence with ^vhich he endea- 
voured to efcape, he declared, that it was not his de- 
lign to fly from juftice, er decline a trial, but to avoid 
the expences and fevcrities of a prifon ; and that he 
intended to have appeared at the bar without com- 
pulfion* 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the mofl: attentive and refpedlful filence : thofe 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
that applaufe could not be refufed him ; and thofe 
who before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities. 

The witnefles which appeared againft him were 
proved to be perfons of charadters which did not en- 
title them to much credit ; a common ftrumpet, a 
woman by whom ftrumpets were entertained, and a 
man by whom they were fupported : and the chara6ler 
of Savage was by feveral perfons of diftin<ftion aflerted 
to be that of a modeft inofFenfive man, not inclined 
to broils or to infolence, and who had, to that 
time, been only known for his misfortunes and 
his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was 

« 

then upon the bench, treated him with his ufual 
infolence and feverity, and when he had fummed up 

X 2 the 
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the evidence^ cndeavourf d to cxafpcrate the jiir^ } 
as Mr. Savage ufed to relate it, with this eloquent 
harangue : 

* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to confider that 

• Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much greater 

• man than you or 1, gentlemen of the jury ; that he 

• wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes than you 

• or I, gentlemen of the jury; that he hasabflndance 

• of money iii his pocket, much more money than yoii 

• or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen of tho 

• jury, is it not a very hard cafe, gentlemen of the 

• jury, that Mr. Savage fliould therefore kill you or 

• me, gentlemen of the jury ?' 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus liiiffepre- 
fented, and the men who were to decide his fate in- 
cited againfl him by invidious comparifons, fefolutely 
aflerted, that his caufe was not candidly explained, 
tod began to recapitulate what he had before faidwith 
regard to his condition, and the neceffity of endea- 
vouring to efcape the expences of imprifonment ; but 
the judge having ordered him to belilent, and re* 
peated his orders without efFecSl, commanded that h& 
fhould be taken firom the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, thaC 
good chara(5ler3 were of > no weight againfl poiirivef 
evidence, though they might turn the fcale where it 
wa^ doubtful ; and that though, when two men at^ 
tack each other, the death of either is only man-* 
flaughter ; but where one is the aggreflbr, as in the 
cafe before them, and, in purfuance of his firfl attack, 
kills the other, the law fuppofes the adbion, how^ 
ever fudden, to be malicious. They then deliberated 
upon their verdidl, and determined that Mr. Savage 

and 
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tnd Mr, Gregory were guilty of murder; and 
Mr. Merchant, who had no fword, only of man- 
Jlaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lafted eight 
hpurs. Mr. Savage and Mrt Gregory were con- 
duced back to prifon, where they were more clofely 
confioed, and loaded withironsof fifty pounds weight: 
four days afterwards they were fent back to the court 
to receive fentence ; on which occafion Mr. Savage 
made, as far as it could be retained in memory, the 
following fpeech : 

*' It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing 
by way of defence or vindication ; nor can we ex- 
pe(5^ froni your Lordfhips. in this court, but the 
fentence which the law requires you, as judges, to 
pronounce againft n^en of our calamitous condition. 
— But we are alfo perfuaded, that as mere jnen, 
^ and out of this feat of rigorous juftice, you are 
fufceptive of the tender paffions, and too humane 
not to commiferate the unhappy fituation of thofe, 
whom the law fometimes perhaps — exadls — from 
you to pronounce upon. No doubt you diftinguifh 
between offences \yhich arife out of premeditation, 
and a difpofition habituated to vice or immorality, 
and tranfgreffions, which are the unhappy and 
unforefeen effefts of cafual abfence of reafon, and 
fudden impuMeof paffion : we therefore hope you 
will contribute all you can to an extenfion of that 
mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
pleafed to ihew Mr. Merchant, who (allowing fadls 
as fworh againft us by the evidence) has led us 
into this our calamity. I hope this will not be 
(?Qn(trued as if we meant to refledl upon that gen- 

X 3 ** deman. 
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** tleman, or remove any thing from us upon him, 
*^ or that we repine the more at our fate, becaufe he 
*' has no participation of it : No, my Lord ! For my 
*' part, I declare nothing could more foften my 
** grief, than to be without any companion in fo 
^* great a misfortune *.'* 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from 
the mercy of the crown, which was very earneftly 
folicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty the flory may obtain belief, was obftrudled 
only by his mother. 

To prejudice the Queen againft him, Ihe made ufe 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with the 
purpofe which it was made to fervc. Mr. Savage, 
when he had difcovered his birth, had an inceflant 
delire to fpeak to his mother, who always avoided 
him in publick, and refufed him admiffion into her 
houfe. One evening walking, as it was his cuftom, 
in the ftreet that flie inhabited, he faw the door of 
her houfe by accident open; he entered it, and, find- 
ing no perfon in the paffagc to hinder him, went up 
itairs to falute her. She difcovered him before he 
entered her chamber, alarmed the family with the 
moft diftrefsful outcries, and, when fhe had by her 
fcreams gathered them about her, ordered them to 
drive out of the houfe that villain, who had forced 
himfelf in upon her, and endeavoured to murder her. 
Savage, who had attempted with the moft fubmiffivc 
tendernefs to foften her rage, hearing her utter fo 
deteftable an accufation, thought it prudent to re- 

* Mr, Savage's Life. 

tire J 
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tiTe ; and, I believe, never attempted aftenvards to 
fpeak to her. 

But, Ihocked as he was with her falfehood and 
her cruelty, he imagined that Ihe intended no other 
ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf free from his em- 
braces and folicitations, and was very far from 
fufpeAing that (he would treafure it in her memory 
as ah inftrument of future wickednefs, or that flie 
would endeavour for this fidlitiou* affault to deprive 
him of Ws life. 

• But when the Queen was folicited for his pardon, 
and informed of the fevere treatment which he had 
fufFered from his judge, fhe anfwered, that, how- 
ever unjuftifiable might be the manner of his trial, 
or whatever extenuation the adlion for which he was 
condemned mightadmit, Ihe could not think that man 
a proper 'objeA of the King's mercy, who had been 
capable of entering his mother's houfe in the night, 
with an intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been tranf- 
mitted to the Queen ; whether fhe that invented had 
the front to relate it ; whether ftie found any one 
weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to con- 
cur with her in her hateful defign ; I know not : but 
methods had been taken to perfuade the Queen, fo 
ftrongly of the truth of it, that fhe for a long time 
refiifed to hear any one of thofe who petitioned for 
his life. 

Thus had Savage perifhed by the evidence of a 
bawd, a ftrumpet, and his mother, hadnotjuftice 
and compaffibn procured him an advocate of rank too 
great to be rejedled unheard, and of virtue too etni- 
nent to be heard without being believed. His merit 

X 4 and 
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and his calamities happened to reach the CW 9f tka 
Countefs of Jfertford, who engaged in his fujpport 
with all the tendernefs that is. exgited t>y pityi ^ft^ al| 
the zeal which is kindled by gcnerol^ty j an^^ de- 
manding 2^n ^udienpe of |he Queen,^ l^id b^fQrf; he| 
i];e whulp feries of his mother's cr^fhy, e}ipetfed the 
ii:> probability of an accufatioii ^y wluch he was 
charged with an intent to icomnait aii murder th^t cgyl^ 
produce no advantage, and foon conyiq^ed her hew 
littK his former conduft coqld deferve tp be men- 
tioned as a reafpn for extraordinary feverky. 

The interpoiition of jfhis J-ady wa.s fo fuccefef^^^ 
that he was Ippn after jidmitted to b^il^ ^^^d, §9 th^ 
gth Qf March, 17^8, pleaded the King's p:\i[dQ[^. 

|t i^ natural to ei^uire wpqn what mcttiyes his. men 
ther CQi^ld perfecpte him in a., mapner fo outr^geou^ 
and imptac^bk ; for what reafpn fte pould emploji 
^11 th^ arts pf malice^ ^nd all the fnar«:S of calumny, 
to take away the life of her ftvvft fon, of a fop who 
pever injured her, who was never fuppprt^t^ by her 
pxpence, nor obftru.^^d any profpe<5t of plpafuje oif. 
advantage : why fhe wauld endeavour tq jipj(l^rpy hiqc\ 
by a lye — ^ lye which could not gain credit, but muft 
yaniih of itfelf at the firft rnqment of examination, 
and of which only this can be faid to naake it pro- 
bable, that it may be obferycd from her condu^tj, 
that the moft execrable crimes are fometimes com- 
fnitted without apparent temptation. 

This mpther is Hill alive *^, and may perhaps even 
yet, tliQUgh her malice was fp often defeated,^ epijoy 

* 5he died Oft. 11, 1755^ at l^er houfe in Oldi^oiu} ^tipeet^i 
pged abPi:e fourlco^e, K. 

the 
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the ple^fure of refle<fting, that the life, which Iho 
pften endeavoured to deftroy, was at leaft IhortenecJ 
t>y her maternal offices ; that though ihe could not 
tranfport her fon to the plantations, bury hiip in the 
fhop of a mechanic, or haften the hand of the publicly 
pxecutioner, Ihe has yet had the fatisfaftion of imbit- 
tering all his hours, and forcing him into exigences 
jthat hurried on his death. 

It is by no means neceflary to aggravate the enor- 
paity of this wqman's cqnduft, by placing it in oppo- 
sition tQ that of thp Countefs of Hertford ; no one 
jcan fail to obferve how much more amiable it is 
\o relieve, than to opprefs, and to refcue inno^ 
pence from deftrvidlion, than to dcftroy without aa 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifpnment, his trialj^ 
^nd the time in which he lay under fentence of deaths 
l^ehaved with great firmnefs aiid equality of mind, 
j^nd confirmed by his fortitude the efteem of thofe 
who befqre admired him for his abilities *. The 
peculiar circumftances of his life were made more 
generally Jcnown by a fhort account ^y which wa$ 

* It appeals that during his confinement he wrote a letter to 
bis mother, which he fent to Theophilus Gibber, that it might 
be tranfmitted to her through the means of Mr. Wilks. In his 
Letter to Gibber he fays — '* As to death, I am eafy, and daBc 
pc€t it liii;e a man — all that touches me is the G0»cern of ray 
friends, and a reconcilement with my mother — I can^iot exprefs 
the agony I felt when I wrote the letter to her— if you can fipd 
any decent excufe for Ihewing it to Mrs. Oldfield, do \ for I 
would have all xay friends (and that admirable lady in parlicular) 
be fatis6ed I bav« done my duty towards it— i-Dr. Young to-d^y 
^pnt me a letter, mofl paffionately kind." R. 

+ Written by Mr. Beckingham and another gentleman. Dr. J* 

then 
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then publifhcd, and of which feveral thoufands were 
in a few weeks difperfed over the nation : and the 
compaffion of mankind operated fo powerfully in his 
favour, that he was enabled, by frequent prefents, 
not only to fupport himfelf, but to aflift Mr. 
Gregory in prifon ; and, when he was pardoned and , 
releafed, he found the number of his friends not 
leflened. 

The nature of the zA for which he had been tried 
was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evidences which ap- 
peared againft him, the charader of the man was not 
unexceptionable, that of the women notorioufly in- 
famous ; Ihe, whofe teftimony chiefly influenced the 
jury to condemn him, afterwards retrained her afl^r- 
tions. He always himfelf denied that he was drunk, 
as had been generally reported. Mr. Gregory, who 
is now (1744) CoUedlor of Antigua, is faid to de- 
clare him far Icfs criminal than he was imagined, 
even by fome who favoured him ; and Page himfelf 
afterward confeflTcd, that he had treated him with 
tilncommon rigour. When all thefe particulars are 
rated together, perhaps the memory of Savage may 
not be much fuUied by his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met 
in the ftreet the woman who had fworn with fo much 
malignity againil him. She informed him, that fhe 
was in diftrefs, and, with a degree of confidence not 
eafily attainable, defiredliim to relieve her. He, in- 
ftead of infuiting her mifery, and taking pleafure in 
the calamities of one who had brought his life into 
danger, reproved her gently for her perjury ; and 
changing the only guinea that he had, divided it 
equally between her and himfelf. 

3 This 
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This is an adlion wtich in fome ages would have 
made a faint, and perhaps in others a hero, and 
which, without any hyperbolical encomiums, muft 
be allowed to be an inftance of uncommon genc- 
rofity, an a6t of complicated virtue ; by which he 
at once relieved the poor, corre6led the vicious, and 
forgave an enemy ; by which he at once remitted the 
flrongeft provocations, and ekercifed the moft ardent 
charity. 

Compaffion was indeed the diftinguifhing quality . 
of Savage; he never appeared inclined to take ad- • 
vantage of weaknefs, to attack the defencelefs, or 
to prefs upon the falling : whoever was diftreflcd, 
was certain at leaft of his good wiflies; and when 
he could give no aflilftance to extricate them from 
misfortunes, he endeavoured to footh them by fym* 
pathy and tendcrnefs. 

But when his heart was not foftened by the light 
of mifery, he was fometimes obftinate in his refent- 
ment, and did not. quickly lofe the remembrance of 
an injury. He always continued tofpeak with anger 
of the infolence and partiality of Page, and a Ihort 
time before his death revenged it by a fatire *. 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
fpoke of this fatal action, when the danger was over, 
and he was under no neceffity of ufing any art to fet 
his conduft in the faircft light. He was not willing 
to dwell upon it ; and, if he tranfiently mentioned it, 
appeared neither to confider himfelf as a murderer, 
nor as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood •f'. 

* Printed id the late coUeftion. 

f In one of his letters he Hyles it '' a fatal quarrel^ ^nt toa 
well known.'* Dr. J. 

How 
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How much and how long he regFetted it, aj^ared 
in a poem whicji he pul?li(h«d many years after- 
wards. On occafion of a copy of verfcs, in which 
the failings of good men were recounted, aad ir\ 
which the author had endeavoured to illuftrate his 
pofition, that ♦^ the beft may fometimes deviate from 
♦* virtue,*' by an inftance of murder committed by 
Savage \jf\ the heat of wine, Savage remarked, that 
it was no very juft reprefentation of a good man, to 
fuppofe him Habit to ^runkennefs, and difpafcd lA 
his riots to cut throaty, 

He was npw indeed at liberty, but was, as before^ 
withqut any other fupport than accidental fevour^ 
and uncertain patronage afforded him ; fource$ by 
which he was Sometimes very liberally fuppHetf, and 
which at other times were fuddenly ftopped ; fo that 
he fpcnt his life between want and plenty ; pr, what 
was yet worfe, betweeii beggary and extravagance ; 
for, as whatever he received was the gift cif chance ^ 
which might as well favour him at onetime as another, 
he was tempted to fquander what he had, bipcaufe he 
always hoped to be immediately fupplied. 

Another cattfc of hia profufion was the abfirrd 
kindncfe of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and 
habituating him to pleafurcs which he could not 
Afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny 
himfetf, though he purchafed the luxury of a fingk 
pight by the anguifli of cold and hunger for a wcek^ 

The experience of theft inconveniences determined 
him to endeavour after fomq fettled income, which, 
having long found fubmiffioa and intreaties, fruitlcfsj 
|ic attempted to extort from his n»thcr by rougher 

ni^thpdSv 
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methods. He had now, as he acknoivied^ed, loft 
that tendernefs for her, which the whole fcrics of 
her cruelty had n<>t been able wholly to rcprefs, till 
he found, by the efforts -which fhc made for his de- 
ftrucftion, that flie was not content with refufing to 
aflift him, and being neutral in his ftruggles with 
poverty, but was ready to fnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes ; and that ftie was now 
to be conlidered as an enemy implacably malicious, 
whom nothing but his blood could fatisfy. He there- 
fore threatened to harrafs her with lampoons, and tor 
publiih a copious narrative of her condu<5t, unlefs 
ihe confented to purchafe an exemption from infamy, 
by allowing him a penfion. 

This expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether fliame 
ftill furvived, though virtue was extinifl, or whether 
her reUtions had more delicacy than herfelf, and 
imagined that feme of the darts which fatire might 
point at her would glance upon them ; Lord Tyr* 
connel, whatever were his motives, upon his pro- 
mife to lay afide his defign of expofing the cruelty 
of his mother, received him into his family, treated 
him as his equal, and engaged to allow him a peor' 
lion of two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; 
and for fome time he had no feafon to complain of i 
fortune; his appearance was fplendid, his expcncei 
large, and his acquaintance extenlive. He was 
courted by all who endeavoured to be thought men 
t)f genius, and careffed by all who valued themfelves 
upon a refined tafte. To admire Mr. Savage, was 
a proof of difcernment ; and to be acquainted with 
him, was a title to poetical reputation. His prefence 
• 5 was 
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wa^ fufficient to make any place ofpublick enter- 
tainment popular; and his approbation and example 
conftituted the falhion, .S6 powerful is genius, when 
it is invcfted with the glitter of affluence ! Men wil- 
lingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to 
merit, and are plcafcd when they have an opportu- 
nity at once of gratifying their vanity, and praAifing 
their duty. 

This interval of profperity furniflied him with 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledge of human 
nature, by contemplating life from its higheft gra- 
dations to its loweft ; and, had he afterwards applied 
to dramatick poetry, he would perhaps not have had 
many fuperiors ; for, as he never fufFered any fcene 
to pafs before his eyes without notice, he had trea- 
fured in his mind all the different combinations of 
pallions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice and 
virtue, which diftinguifh one character from another; 
and, as his conception was ftrong, his exprefSons 
were clear, he eafily received impreffiohs from obje6ts 
and very forcibly tranfmitted them to others. 

Of his cxa6l obfervations on human life he has 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greateft 
names, in a fmall pamphlet, called 7 he Author to 
be let *, where he introduces Ifcariot Hackney, a 
proftitute fcribbler, giving an account of his birth, 
his education, his difpofltion and morals, habits of 
life, and maxims of conduct. In the introdu6lion 
are related many fecret hiftories of the petty writers 
of that time, but fometimes mixed with ungenefous 
reflciSlions on their birth, their circumffcances, ot 

* Printed in his Works, vol. II. Pf 231. 

thofc 
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thofe of their relations ; nor can it be denied, that 
feme paflages are fuch as Kcariot Hackney might: 
himfelf have produce^,. . . 

He was accufed likewife^ of living in an appear- 
ance of friendfhip with fome whom he fatirifed, and 
of making ufe of the confidence which he gained by 
a feeming kindnefs, to difcover failings and expofe 
them : it muft be confefled, that Mr. Savage's efteem 
was no very certain pofleffion, and that he would 
lampoon at one time thofe whom he had praifed at 
another- 

It may be alleged, that the fame man may change 
his principles ; and that he, who was once defervedly 
commended, may be afterwards fatirifed with equal 
juftice ; or, that the poet was dazzled with the ap- 
pearance of virtue, and found the man whom he had 
celebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining 
him more narrowly, unworthy of the panegyrick 
which he had too hailily bellowed ; and that, as a 
falfe fatire ought to be recanted, for the fake of him 
whofe reputation may be injured, falfe praife ought 
likewife to be obviated, left the diftindtion between 
vice and virtue Ihould be loft, left a bad man fliould 
be trufted upon the credit of his encomiaft, or left 
others fhould endeavour to obtain the like praifcs by 
the fame means. 

But though thefe excufes may be often plaufible, 
and fometimes juft, they are very feldom fatisfadlory 
to mankind ; and the writer, who is not conftant to 
his fubjec^, quickly finks into contempt, his fatire 
lofes its force, and his panegyrick its value ; and he 
is only confidered at one time as a flatterer, and ^ a 
calumniator at another. 
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To avoid thcfe imputations, it is only necefiary iS 
follow the rules of virtue, and to prefcrve an unvaried 
regard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly pof- 
fible that a man, however cautidtis, may be fometime^ 
deceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or by falfd 
evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not be frequent ;' 
and it will be flowed, that the name of an author 

« 

would never have been made contemptible, had no 
man ever faid what he did not think^ or mifled others 
but when he was himfelf deceived. 

The Author to be let was firft publiihed in a fingld 
pamphlet, and afterwards infetted in a coUedfion of 
pieces relating to the Dunciad^ which were addrefled 
by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Middlefex, in a * de-s 
dication which he was prevailed upon to lign, though 
he did not write it, and in which there are fome po- 
litions, that the true author would perhaps noft havd 
publifhed under his own hame^ and on which Mn 
Bavage afterwards refledled with no great fatisfaiftion ; 
the enumeration of the bad efFeifts of the uncon- 
trouled freedom Of the prefs, ahd the affertion that 
the " liberties taken by the writers of Journals with 
•* their fuperiots were exorbitant and unjuftifiable/' 
Very ill became men, who hate themfelyes not always 
fliewn the exadleft regard to the latvs of fubordination 
in their writings, and who have ofteh fatirifed thofe 
that at leaft thought themfelves their fuperiors, as 
they ^ere eminent for their hereditary rank, and 
employed in the highefi: offices of the kingdom. But 
this is only an inftanceofthat partialit}^ which almoft 
every man indulges with regard to himfelf: the 
liberty of the prefs is a blefling when we are inclined 

* "See his Works, vol. 11. p. 233. 

to 
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to write againft others, and a calamity when we find 
ourfelves overborne by the multitude of our aflailants; 
as the power of , the crown is always thought too 
great by thofe who fufFer by its influence, and too 
little by thofe in whofe favour it is exerted ; and a 
Handing army is generally accounted neceflary by 
thofe who command, and dangerous and oppreffive 
by thofe who fupport it. 

Mr. Savage was likewife very far from believing, 
that the letters anpexed to each fpecies of bad poets 
in the Bathos were, as he was directed to aflTert, *' fct 
*' down at random ;" for when he was charged by 
one of his friends with putting his name to fuch an 
improbability, he had no other anfwer to make than 
that " he did not think of it ;" and his friend had 
too much tendernefs to reply, that next to the crime 
of writing contrary to what he thought, was that of 
writing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is falfe in this dedi- 
cation, it is proper that I obferve the impartiality 
which I recommend, by declaring what Savage af-* 
ferted ; that the account of the circumftances which 
attended the publication of the Dunciad, however 
ftrange and improbable, was exadlly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raifed 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among thofe 
that were attacked by Mr. Pope, with whom he was 
confidered as a kind of confederate, and whom he 
was fufpefted of fupplying with private intelligence 
and fecret incidents : fo that the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the terror of a fatirift. 

Vol. X. Y That 
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That be was not altogether free from literary hy- 
pocrify, and that he fomctimes fpoke one thing and 
wrote another, cannot be denied ; becaufe he him- 
felf confcfled, that, when he lived with great fami- 
liarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigram * againft 
him, 

Mr. Savage, however, fet all the malice of all the 
pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the friend- 
Ihip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafcd by being ex^ 
pofed to their cenfure and their hatred ; nor had he 
any reafon to repent of the preference, for he found 
Mr. Pope a fteady and unalienable friend almoil to 
the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithftanding his avowed neu- 
trality with regard to party, he publilhed a pane- 
gyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, for which he was 
rewarded by him with twenty guineas, a fum not 
very large, if either the excellence of the perfor- 
mance, or the affluence of the patron, be confi- 
dered : but greater than he afterwards obtained from 
a perfon of yet higher rank, and more.defirous in 
appearance of being diftinguifhcd as a patron of 
literature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduft of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and in converfation n>cntioned 

* This epigram was, I believe, never publiihed. 

" Should Dennis publifli you had ftabb'd your brother. 
Lampooned your monarch, or debauchM your mother 3 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one fo poor you cannot take the law. 
On one fo old your fword you fcorn to draw. 
Uncag'd then, let the harmlefs monfler rage. 
Secure in dulnefs, madnefs, want, and age.'* Dr. J. 

him 
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him fometimes with acrimony, and generally with 
contempt ; as he was one of thofe who were always 
zealous in their aflertions of the juftlce of the late 
oppofition, jealous of the rights of the people, and 
alarmed by the ^ong-contlnued triumph of the court ; 
it was natural to alk him what could induce him to 
employ his poetry in praife of that man who was, in 
his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an oppreflbr 
of his country ? He alleged, that he was then de^ 
pendent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who was an im- 
plicit follower of the miniftry ; and that, being en- 
joined by him, not without menaces, to write in 
praife of his leader, he had not refolution fufficient 
to facrifice the pleafure of affluence to that of 
integrity. 

On this, and on many other occafions, he was 
ready to lament the mifery of living at the tables of 
other men, which was his fate from the beginning to 
the end of his life; for I know not whether he ever 
had, for three months together, a fettled habitation, 
in which he could claim a right of refidencc. 

To this unhappy ftate it is juft to impute much of 
the inconftancy of his condudb ; for though a readi- 
nefs to comply with the inclination of others was no 
part of his natural character, yet he was fometimes 
obliged to relax his obftinacy, and fubmit his own 
judgement, and even his virtue, to the government 
of thofe by whom he was fupported : fo that, if his 
miferi^s were fometimes the confequences of his j 
faults, he ought not yet to be wholly excluded from | 
compaflion, becaufe his faults were very often th^ ' 
elFedis of his misfortunes. 

Y ? ^ In 
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In this gay period * of his life, while he was fur- 
rounded by affluence and pleafure, he publiftied The 
Wanderer^ a moral poem, of which the dcfign is 
comprifed in thefe lines : 

I fly all puWick care, all venal ftrifc, 
To try the ftill, compared with aSive life ; 
To prove, by thefe, the fons of men may 6wc 
The fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of woe ; 
That ev'n calamity, by thought rcfki'd, 
Infpirits and adorns the thinking miixl. 

And more diftindlly in the following paflage i 

By woe, the foul to daring afiion fwells ; 

By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels : 

From patience, prudent clear experience fprings. 

And traces knowledge through the courfe of things \ 

Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, fuccefs. 

Renown : — whate'er men covet and carefs. 

This performance was always coniidercd by him« 
felf as his mafter-piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he 
alked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it 
once over, and was not difpleafed with it ; that it 
gave him more pleafure at the fecond perufal, and 
delighted him ftill more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wanderer^ 
that the difpofition of the parts is irregular ; that 
the delign is obfcure, and the plan perplexed ; that 
the images, however beautiful, fuccieed each other 
without order ; and that the whole performance is 
not fo much a regular fabrick, as a heap of Ihining 
materials thrown together by accident, which ftrikes 
rather with the folemn magnificence of a ftupen- 

* 1729. 

dous 
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dous ruin, than the elegant grandeur of a finilhed 

This criticifm isuniverfal, and therefore it is rea- 
fonable to believe it at leaft in a great degree juft ; 
but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary opinion, 
and thought his drift could only be miffed by negli- 
gence or ftupidity, and that the whole plan was re- 
gular, and the parts diftincft. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong repre- 
fentations of nature, and juft obfervations upon life ; 
and it may ealily be obferved, that moft of his pic- 
tures have an evident tendency to illuftrate his firft 
great pofition, *^ that good is the confequence of/ rs\^ 
*' evil." The fun that burns up the mountains,^ ' 
fru6lifies the vales ; the deluge that rufhes down the 
broken rocks with dreadful impetuofity, is feparated 
into purling brooks ; and the rage of the hurricane 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear 
>one touch upon the cruelty of his mother, which, 
though remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof- 
how deep an imprpffion it had upon his mind. 

This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalent to many other excellences, 
that this poem can promote no other purpofes than 
thofe of virtue, and that it is written with a very 
ftrong fenfe of the efiicacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the hiftory of 
Mr. Savage's performances than to difplay their 
beauties, or to obviate the criticifms which they 
have occafioned; and therefore I fhall not dwell upon 
the particular paffages which defer ve applaufe : I 
ihftU neither fliew the excellence of his defcriptions, 

y 3 nor 
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nor expatiate on the terrifick portrait of fuicide, nor 
point out the artful touches, by which he has diftin- 
.guifhed the intelledlual features of the rebels, who 
fufFer death in his laft canto. It is, however, proper 
to obferve, that Mr, Savage always declared the cha- 
rafters wholly fidlitious, and without the leaft allu- 
lion to any real perfons or a<ftions. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo fuc- 
cefsfully finifhed, it might be reafonably cxpedled 
that he fhould have gained confiderable advantage ; 
nor can it, without fome degree of indignation and 
concern, be told, that he fold the copy for tea gui- 
neas, of which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two laft llieets of the work might be reprinted, of 
which he had in his abfence intrufted the correction 
to a friend, who was too indolent to perform it with 
accuracy. 

A fuperftitious regard to the correction of his 
ibeets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he 
often altered, revifed, recurred to his firfl: reading 
or pundluation, and again adopted the alteration ; 
he was dubious and irrefolute without end, as on a 
queftion of the laft importance, and at laft was fel- 
dom fatisfied : the intrufion or omiflion of a comma 
Vv'as fufficient to difcompofc him, and he would 
lament an error of a lingle letter as a bca\'y cala- 
mity. In one of his letters relating to an impreffion 
of fome verfes, he remarks, that he had, with regard 
to the correftion of the proof, '* a fpell upon him ;" 
* and indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt upon 
the minuteft and moft trifling niceties, deferved no 
other name than that of fafcination. 

That 
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That he fold fo valuable a performance for fo 
fmall a price, was not to be imputed either to necef-* 
lity, by which the learned and ingenious are often 
obliged to fubmit to very hard conditions; or to 
avarice, by which the bookfellers are frequently in- 
cited to opprefs that genius by which they are. fup- 
ported ; but to that intemperate defire of ple^fure, 
and habitual flavery to his paffions, which involved 
him in many perplexities. He happened at that 
time to be engaged in the purfuit of fom^ trifling 
gratification, and, being without money for the pre- 
fent occafion, fold his poem to the firft bidder, and 
perhaps for the firft price that was propofed, and 
would probably have been content witli lefs, if lefs 
had been offered him. 

This poem was addrefled to the Lord Tyrconnel^ 
not only in the firft lines, but in a formal dedication 
filled with the higheft ftrains of panegyric k, and the 
warmeft profeffions of gratitude, but by no means 
remarkable for delicacy of connexion or elegance of 
ftyle. 

Tfaefe praifes in a Ihort time he found himfelf 
inclined to retracft, being difcarded by the man on 
whom he had beftowed them, and whom he then 
immediately discovered not to have deferved them* 
Of this quarrel, which every day made more bitter^ 
Lord Tyrconnel and Mr., Savage affigned very dif- 
ferent reafons, which might perhaps all in reality 
concur, though they were not all convenient to be 
alleged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel affirmed, 
that it was the conftant praiStice of Mr. Savage to 
enter a tavern with any company that propofed it, 
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drink the moft expeniive wines with great profufion, 
and when the reckoning was demanded, to be with- 
out money : if, as it often happened, his company 
were willing to defray his part, the affair ended 
without any ill confequences ; but if they were rc- 
fra<?tory, and expecSbed that the wine fhould be paid 
for by him that drank it, his method of compofition 
was, to take them with him to his own apartment, 
affume the government of the houfe, and order the 
butler in an imperious manner to fet the beft wine 
in the cellar before his company, who often drank 
till they forgot the refpeft due to the houfe in which 
they were entertained, indulged themfelves in the 
utmoft extravagance of merriment, praftifed the moft 
licentious frolicks, and committed all the outrages 
of drunkennefs, 

. Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought againft him : Having given him a 
colle6lion of valuable books, ftamped with his own 
arms, he had the mortification to fee them in a fhort 
time expofed to fale upon the ftalls, it being ufual 
with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a fmall fum, to 
take his books to the pawnbroker. ^ 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage eafily 
credited both thefe accufations : for having been 
obliged, from his firft entrance into the. world, to 
fubfift upon expedients, affluence was not able to 
exalt him above them ; and fo much was he de- 
lighted with wine and converfation, and fo long had 
he been accuftomed to live by chance, that he would 
at any time go to the tavern without fcruple, and 
truft for the reckoning to the liberality of his com- 
pany, and frequently of company to whom he was 

very 
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very little known. This condudl indeed very fel- 
dom drew upon him thofe inconveniences that might 
be feared by any other perfon ; for his converfation 
was fo entertaining, and his addrefs fo plealing, that 
few thought the pleafure which they received from 
him dearly purchafed, by paying for his wine. It 
was his peculiar happinefs, that he fcarcely ever 
found a ftranger, whom he did not leave a friend ; 
but it muft likewife be added, that he had not often 
a friend long, without obliging him to become a 
ftranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Lord Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, becaufe he 
would not fubtraft from his own luxury and extra- 
vagance what he had promifed to allow him, and 
that his refentment was only a plea for the violation 
of his promife. He afferted, that he had done no- 
thing that ought to exclude him from that fub- 
liftence which he thought not fo much a favour, as 
a debt, lince it was offered him upon conditions 
which he had never broken ; and that his only fault 
was, that he could not be fupported with nothing* 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often ex- 
horted him to regulate his method of life, and not 
to fpend all his nights in taverns, and that he ap- 
peared defirous that he would pafs thofe hours with 
him, which he fo freely beftowed upon others. 
This demand Mr. Savage conlidered as a cenfure of 
his condudl, which he could never patiently bear, 
and which, in the latter and cooler parts of his life, 

* His expreffion in one of his letters was, " that Lord Tyrcon- 
*' nel had involved his eftate, and therefore jpoorly fought an oc- 
^' cafion to quarrd with him." Dr. J. 

was 
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was fo offenfiv^c to him, that he declared it as his 
refolution, ** to fpurn that friend who Ihould prc- 
•' fume to diftate to him ;" and it is not likely, that 
in his earlier years he received admonitions with 
more calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch expedla- 
tions, as tending to infringe his liberty, of which 
he was very jealous, when it was neceflary to the 
gratification of his paflions ; and declared, that the 
requcft was ftill more unreafonable, as the company 
to which he was to have been confined was infup- 
portably difagreeable. This affertion affords another 
inftance of that inconfiftency of his writings with 
his converfation, which was fo often to be obferved. 
He forgot how lavilhly he had, in his Dedication to 
The Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and penetration, 
the humanity and generofity, the candour and po- 
litenefs of the man, whom, when he no longer loved 
him, he declared to be a wretch without underftand- 
ing, without good-nature, and without juftice ; of 
whofe name he thought himfelf obliged to leave no 
trace in any future edition of his writings ; and ac- 
cordingly blotted it out of that copy of 37^^ fftf »- 
derer which was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconncl, 
he wrote Hh triumph of Health and Mirth^ on the 
recovery of Lady Tyrconnel from a languifliing ill- 
nefs. This performance is remarkable, not only few 
the gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the num- 
bers, but for the agreeable fidlion upon which it is 
formed. Mirth overwhelmed with forrow, for the 
ficknefs of her favourite, takes a flight in queft of 
her filler Health, whom ihe fijadg XjecUiO^d upon the 

brow 
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brow of a lofty mountain, amidft the fragrance of 
perpetual fpring, with the breezes of the morning 
fporting about her. Being folicited by her lifter 
Mirth, (he readily promifes her affiftadce, flies away 
in a cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath with 
new virtues, by which the ficknefs of Belinda is re- 
lieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumftances of his birth and life, the fplendour of 
his appearance, and the diftindlion which was for 
fome time paid him by LordTyrconnel, intitled hin^ 
to familiarity with perfons of higher rank than thofe 
to whofe converfation he had been before admitted; 
he did not fail to gratify that curiolity, which in- 
duced him to take a nearer view of thofe whom their 
birth, their employments, or their fortunes, necefla*. 
rily place at a diftance from the greateft part o£ 
mankind, and to examine whether their merit was 
magnified or diminilhed by the medium through 
which it Avas contemplated ; whether the fplendour 
with which they dazzled their admirers was inherent 
in themfelves, or only refle<5led on them by the ob- 
jeAs that furrounded them ; •and whether great men 
were felecfted for high ftationS) or high ftations made 
great men. 

For this purpofe he took all opportunities of con- 
verfing familiarly with thofe who were moft con- 
fpicuous at that time for their power or their influ- 
ence ; he watched their loofer moments, and ex- 
amined their domeftick behaviour, with that acute- 
nefs which nature had given him, and .which the 
uncommon variety of his life had contributed to 
increafe, and thprt inquifitivenefs which muft always 

be 
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be produced in a vigorous mind, by an abfolute 
freedom from all preffirig or domeftick engagements. 

His difcernment was quick, and therefore he foon 
found in every perfon, and in every affair, fomething 
that deferved attention ; he was fupported by others, 
without any care for himfelf, and was therefore at 
leifure to purfue his obfervations. 

More circumftances to conftitute a critick on hu- 
man life could not eafily concur ; nor .indeed could 
any man, who aflumed from accidental advantages 
more praife than he could juftly claim from his real 
merit, admit any acquaintance more dangerous than 
that of Savage ; of whom likewife it muft be con- 
fcfled, that abilities really exalted above the common 
level, or virtue refined from paffion, or proof againft 
corruption, could not eafily find an abler judge, or 
a warmer advocate. 

What was the refult of Mr. Savage's enquiry, 
though he was not much accuflomed to conceal his 
difcoveries, it may not be entirely fafe to relate, 
becaufe the perfons whofe charadters he criticifed are 
powerful ; and power and refentment are feldora 
ilrangers ; nor would it perhaps be wholly jufl:, be^ 
caufe what he alTerted in converfation might, though 
true in general, be heightened by fome momentary 
ardour of imagination, and, as it can be delivered 
only from memory, may be imperfedlly reprefented ; 
fo that the pi6lure at firft aggravated, and then un- 
jfkilfully copied, may be juftly fiifpedted to retaia 
no great refemblance of the original. 

It may, however, be obferved, that he did not 
appear to have formed very elevated ideas of thofe 
to whom the adminiflration of afFaii^s, or the conduft 

of 
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of parries, has been intrufted ; who have been con- 
lidered as the advocates of the crown, or the guar- 
dians of the people ; and who have obtained the moft 
implicit confidence, and the loudeft applaufes. Of 
one particular pcrfon, who has been at one time fo 
popular as to be generally cfteemed, and at another 
fo formidable as' to be univerfally detefted, he ob- 
ferved, that his acquifitions had been fmall, or that 
his capacity was narrow, and that the whole range 
of his mind was from obfcenity to politicks, and 
from politicks to obfcenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fpeculations 
on great characters was now at an end. He was 
baniflied from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and 
turned again adrift upon the world, without profpeft 
of finding quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtues by which he was diftin- 
guilhed, he had made no provifion againft a misfor- 
tune like this. And though it is not to be ima- 
gined but that the feparation muft for fome time 
have been preceded by coldnefs, peeviflinefs, or 
neg]e(ft, though it was undoubtedly the confequence 
of accumulated provocations on both fides ; yet 
every one that knew Savage will readily believe, that 
to him it was fudden as a ftroke of thunder ; that, 
though he might have tranfiently fufpe6led it, he 
had never fuiFered any thought fo unpleafing to fink 
into his mind, but that he had driven it away by 
amufements, or dreams of future felicity and afflu- 
ence, and had never taken any m'eafures by which 
he might prevent a precipitation from plenty to in- 
digence. 

This 
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This quarrel and reparation, and the difficulties to 
which Mr. Savage was expofed by them, were foon 
known both to his friends and enenaies ; nor was it 
long before he perceived, from the behaviour of both, 
how much is added to the luftre of genius by the 
ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much com- 
paffion ; for he had not been always careful to ufe 
the advantages he enjoyed with that moderation which 
ought to have been with more than ufual caution 
preferved by him, who knew, if he had refle<5led, 
that he was only a dependant on the bounty of another, 
whom he could expeft to fupport him no longer than 
he endeavoured to preferve his favour by complying 
with his inclinations, and whom he neverthelefs fct 
at defiance, and was continually irritating by negli- 
gence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any great diftance 
to prove, that fuperiority of fortune has a natural 
tendency to kindle pride, and that pride feldom fails 
to exert itfelf in contempt and infult ; and if this is 
often the efFedl of hereditary wealth, and of honours 
enjoyed only by the merits of others, it is fome 
extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this 
unhappy man may have been betrayed, that his 
profperity was heightened by the force of novelty, 
and made more intoxicating by a fenfe of the mifery 
in which he had fo long languifhed, and perhaps of 
the infults which he had formerly borne, and which 
he might now think himfelf entitled to revenge. It 
is too common for thofe who have unjuftly fufFered 
pain, to inflldt it likewife in their turn with the fame 

injuftice. 
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injuftice, and to imagine that they have a right to 
treat others as they have themfelves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known ; and fome paflages 
©f iis Introduction to The Author to be let fufficiently 
ihew, that he did not wholly refrain from fuch fatire, 
as he afterwards thought very unjuft when he was 
expofed to it himfelf ; for, when he was afterwards 
ridiculed in the character of a diftreffed poet, he 
very eafily difcovered, that, diftrefs was not a proper 
fubjeft for merriment, or topick of invective. He 
was then able to difcern that if mifery be the eftc6t 
of virtue, it ought to be reverenced ; it of ill-for- 
tune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to be infulted, 
becaufe it is perhaps itfelf a punilhment adequate to 
the crime by which it was produced. And the hu- 
manity of that man can deferve no panegyrick, who 
is capable of reproaching a criminal in the hands of 
the executioner. 

But thefe.refie(9:ions, though they readily occurred 
to him in the firft and laft parts of his life, werc^ 
I am afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at leaft they 
were, like many other maxims, treafured up in his 
mind rather for fliew than ufe, and operated very 
little upon his condu6l, however elegantly he might 
fometimes explain, or however forcibly he might 
inculcate, them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition 
which he had enjoyed with fuch w^anton thought- 
leflhefs, was confidered by many as an occafion of 
triumph. Thofe who had before paid their court 
to him without fucccfs, foon returned the contempt 
which they had fufFered ; and they who had received 
2 favours 
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favours from him, for of fuch favours as he could 
beftow he was very liberal, did not always remem- 
ber them. So much more certain arc the efFcdls 
of refentment than of gratitude : it is not only to 
many more pleafing to recoUeA thofe faults which 
place others below them, than thofe virtues by 
which they are themfelves comparatively depreffed : 
but it is likewife more eafy to negleft, than to re- 
compenfe ; and though there are few who will prac- 
tife a laborious virtue, there will never be wanting 
multitudes that will indulge in eafy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little difturbed at the 
marks of contempt which his ill- fortune brought 
upon him, from thofe whom he never efteemed, and 
with whom he never confidered himfelf as levelled 
'by any calamities : and though it was not without 
fome uneaiinefs that he faw fome, whofe friendlhip 
he valued, change their behaviour ; he yet obferved 
their coldnefs without much emotion, confidered 
them as the flaves of fortune and the wbrfliippers of 
profperity, and was more inclined to defpife them^ 
than to lament himfelf. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to him, 
as at his firft appearance in the world. His ftory, 
though in reality not lefs melancholy, was lefs af- 
fecting, becaufe it was no longer new ; it therefore 
procured him no new friends ; and thofe that had 
formerly relieved him, thought they niight now con- 
lign him to others. He w??.s now likewife confidered 
by many rather as criminal, than as unhappy ; for 
the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mother, 
were fufEciently induftrious to publilh his weakneflfes, 
which were indeed very numerous ; and nothing was 

for- 
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forgotten^ that might make him either hateful or ri-*' 
diculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch reprefenta* 
tions of his faults muft make great numbers lefs fen* 
fible of his diftrcfs ; many, who had only an oppor- 
tunity to hear one part, made no fcruple to propa- 
gate the account which they received; many affifted 
their circulation from malice or revenge ; and per* 
haps many pretended to credit them, that they might 
with a betteir grace withdraw their regard, or with- 
hold their afliftance. 

Savage, however, was not one of thofe who fuf- 
fered himfelf to be injured without refiftance> nof 
was lefs diligent in expofing the faults of Lord Tyr*- 
connel, over whom he obtained at leafl this advan- 
tage, that he drove him firft to the praAice of out- 
rage and violence; for he was fo much provoked by 
the wit and virulence of Savage^ that he came with 
a number of attendants, that did no honour to his 
courage, to beat him at a cofFee-houfe* But it hap- 
pened that he had left the place a few minutes ; and 
his lordlhip had, without danger, the pleafure of 
boafting how he would have treated him» Mr. Sa- 
vage went next day to repay his vifit at his own 
houfe ; but was prevailed on, by his domeflicks, to 
retire without infifting upon feeing him/ 

Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage of 
fome anions, which fcarcely any provocation, will b« 
tbouglK fufSciedt to juftify; fuch as feizing what hf 

had in his lodgings, and other inftances of wanton 
cruelty, by which he increafed the diftrefs of Savage^ 
without any advantage to himfelf. 

Vol. X. Z Thcfe 
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' Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on 'bo t!< 
fides, for many years, with the utmoft degree of. 
virulence and rage t and time feemed rather to aug- 
ment than diminifti their refentment. That the an- 
ger of Mr. Savage Ihould be kept alive, is not ftrange^ 
becaufe he felt every day the confequences of the 
quarrel ; but it might reafonably have been hoped, 
that Lord Tyrconncl might have rfelented, and at 
length have forgot thofe provocations, which, how- 
ever they might have once inflamed him, had not 
in reality much hurt him. 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fufFered 
him to folicit a reconciliation ; he returned reproach 
for reproach, and infult for infult ; his fuperiority of 
wit fupplied the difadvantages of his fortune, and 
enabled him to form a party, and prejudice great 
numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be fome gratification of his 
Vanity, it afforded very little relief to his necefl[ities ; 
and he was very frequently reduced to uncommon 
hardfliips, of which, however, he never made any 
mean or importunate complaints, being formed ra- 
ther to bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy profpe- 
tity with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to expofe 
the cruelty of his mother; and therefore, I believe^ 
about this tin>e, publiflied The Baftard^ a poem re- 
tnarkable for the vivacious fallies of thought in the 
beginning, where he makes a pompous enumeration 
of the imaginary advantages of bafc birth ; and the 
pathetick'fentiments at the end, where he recounts 
the real calamities which he fufFered by the crime 
of his parents. 

The 
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l'*fae Vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the peculiar 
circumftances of the author, the novelty of the fub- 
jtcft, and the notoriety of the ftory to which the al- 
lufions 3.V6 made, procured this performance a very 
favourable reception ; great numbers were inlmedi- 
gltely difperfed, arid editions were multiplied with 
unufual rapidity. 

One circUmftance attended the publication which 
Savage ufed to relate with great fatisfadtion. His mo- 
tJier, to whom the poem was with " due reverence'* 
ihfcribed, happened theii to be ^t Bath, whefe Ihe 
could not convenietitly retire from cenfure, or con- 
ceal herfelf from obfervation ; and no fooner did the 
reputation of the poem begin to fpread,tbart flie heard 
it repeated in all places of concourfe ; nor could 
Ihe enter the aflembly-rooms, or crofs the walks, 
without being faluted with fome lines from The 
Jiaftard. 

This was perhaps the firft time that Ihe ever difco- 
veted a fenfe of Ihame, and on this occafion the power 
of wit was very confpicuous ; the wretch who had, 
without fcruple, proclaitned herfelf an adulterefs, 
and who had firft ctideavoured to ftarve her fon, then ' 
to tranfport him, and afterwards to hang him, was 
not abla to beaf the reprefentation of her own con- 
dudt ; but fled from reproach, though Ihe felt no 
pain from guilt, and left Bath in the utmoft hafte, 
to fhelter herfelf among the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the fatisfadtion of finding, that, 
though he could not reform his mother, he could 
puniih her^ and that he did not always fuffer 
alone. 

z 2, The 
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The pleafure which he received from this incrcafe 
of his poetical reputation, was fufficient for fome 
time to overbalance the mifcries of want, which thi* 
performance did not much alleviate ; for it was fold 
for a very trivial fum to a bookfcUer, who, though? 
the fuccefs was fo uncommon that five impreflion^ 
were fold, of which many were undoubtedly very 
numerous, had not generofity fufficient to admit the 
unhappy writer to any part of the profit. 

The fale of this poem was always mentioned by 
Savage with the utmoft elevation of heart, and 
referred to by him as an inconteftible proof of a ge- 
neral acknowledgement of his abilities. It was indeed 
the only production of which he could juflly boaft a 
general reception. 

But though he did notlofe the opportunity which 
fuccefs gave him of fettingahigh rate on his abihties, 
but paid due deference to the fufFrages of mankind 
when they were given in his favour, he did not fuffer 
his efteem of himfelf to depend upon others, nor 
found any thing facred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to cenfure him ; he then 
readily fhewed thefoUy of expeAifig that the publick 
ihould jucige right, obferved how. flowly poetical 
merit had often forced its way into the woi:ld ; he 
contented himfelf with the applaufe of men of 
judgement:, and was fomewhat difpofed to exclude 
all thofe from the charadter of men of judgement 
who did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to man- 
kind than to think them blind to the beauties pf his 
works, and imputed the flownefs of their fale to pther 

caufes ; 
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caufes; either they were publifhed at a time when the 
town was empty, or when the attention of the pub- , 
lick was engrofled by fome ftruggle in the parlia- 
ment, or fome other objedl of general concern ; or 
they were by the negleft of the publiiher not dili- 
gently difperfed, or by his avarice not advertifed witH 
fufficient frequency. Addrefs, or indullry, or libe- 
rality, was always wanting ; and the blame was laicj 
rather on any perfon than the author. 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man pra<?l:ifes 
in fome degree, and to which too much of the little 
tranquillity of life is to be afcribed, Savage was al* 
ways able to live at peace with himfelf. Had he in- 
deed only made ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate 
the lofs or want of fortune or reputation, or any othef 
advanta^s which it is not in a man's power to beftow 
upon himfelf, they might have been juftly mentioned 
as inftances of a philofophical mind, and very pro- 
perly propofed to the imitation of multitudes, who, 
for wapt of diverting their imaginations with the 
fame dexterity, languifh under afflictions which 
might be eafily removed. 

It were doubtlefs to be vviihed, that truth and rea- 
fon were univerfally prevalent ; that every thing were 
efteemed according to its real value ; and that men 
would fecure themfelves from being difappointed, in- 
their endeavours after happinefs, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained ; but, if 
adventitious and foreign pleafures muft be purfued, 
it would be perhaps of fome benefit, iince thatpur- 
fuit muft frequently be fruitlefs, if the practice of Sa- 
vage could be taught, that folly might be an antidote 
to folly, and one fallacy be obviated by another. 

z 3 But 
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But the danger of this pleafing intoxication muft 
jiot be concealed ; nor indeed c^n any one, after har 

* ving obferved the life of Savage, need to hp cautioned 
againft it. By imputing none of his miferies to hinir 
fclf, he continued to a6l upon the fame principles^ 
and to follow the fame path ; wa5 neyer made wifer 
by his fufFerings, nor preferved by one misfortune 
from falling into another. PJe proceeded throughout 
his Ufe to tread the fan^e fteps on the fame circle ; 
always applauding his paft conducft, or at le^ft for- 
getting it, to amufe himfelf with phaiitoms of hapr 
pinefs, which were danqing before him ; and wilr 
lingly turned his qyes from the light of reafon, 
Vrhen it would have difcovered the illufion, an4 
^ewn him, what h? nev?r wiihed to fee, his re4 
iUte. •. 

% He is even accuftd, after having lulled his imagi- 
nation with thofe ideal opiates, of having tried tbcf 
fame experiment upon his confcience ; and, having 
;accuftpmed himfelf to injpute all deviations from the 
Tight to foreign caufes, it is certain that he was upon 
every occafion too eafily reconciled to himfelf; an4 
that he appeared very little to regret thofe practices 
which had impaired his reputation. The reigning 
error of his life was, that he n^iftpok the love for ths i 

pradlice of virtue, and was indeed not fp much ^ 
good man, as the friepd of goodnefs. 

This at le^ft niuft be allowed hini, that he always 
preferved a ftrong fenfp of the dignity, the beauty, 
and the neccflity, of virtue; and that he never cpn- 
tributfd (ieliberately to fpread corruption amongft 
jpankii.d. His actions, which were generally pre- 
pipitate, >ypr? often blamcable j but his writings^r 
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being the produftions of ftudy, uniformly tended to 
the exaltation of the mind, and the propagation of 
morality and piety. 

Thefe writings may improve mankind, when his 
i^ilings (hall be forgottep ; and therefore he muft be 
confidered, upon the whole, as a benefactor to the 
world ; npr can his perfonal example do any hurt, 
fince whoever hears of his feuljs will hear of the, 
miferies which they brought upon him, ^nd which 
would deferve lefs pity, had not his condition been 
fuch as made his faults pardonable. He may be con- 
fidered as a child expofed to all the temptations of 
indigence, at an age when refolution was not yet 
ilrengthen^d by conviiftion, nor virtue confirmed by 
habit ; a circumftance which, in his Bajlard, he la- 
ipents in a very afFefting manner : 

No Mother's care 



Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 

!No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd. 

Called forth ray virtues, or from vice reftrain'd. 

The Bajiardy however it might provoke or mortify 
his mother, could not be expefted to melt her to 
compaflion, fo that he was fiill under the fame want 
of the neceflaries of life ; and he therefore exerted 
all the interefi: which his wit, or his birth, or his 
misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, upon the 
death of Eufden, the place of Poet Laureat, and 
profecuted his application with fo much diligence, 
that the King pubhckly declared it his intention to 
beftow it upon him ; but fuch was the fate of Savage^ 
that even the King, when he intended his ^dvatf- 
t^gP^ was difappointed in his fchemes ; for the L©rd 
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Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of the laurel^ a*- 
one of the appendages of his office, either did* not 
know the King's defign, or did not approve it, or 
thought the nomination of the Laureat an encroach- 
ment upon his rights, and therefore bellowed the 
laurel upon Colley Cibbcr. 

Mr. Savage, thus difappointed, took a refolution 
of applying to the Queen, that, having once given 
him life, fhe would enable him to fupport it, and 
therefore publiflied a Ihort poem on her birth-day, to 
which he gave the odd title of " Volunteer Laureat." 
The event of this effay he has himfelf related in the 
following letter, which he prefixed to the poem, 
when he afterwards reprinted it in '* The Gentleman's 
** Magazine," whence I have copied it entire, as 
this was one of the few attempts in which Mr. Savage 
fucceeded. 

'^ Mr. Urban, 
** In your Magazine for February you publiflied 
^^ the laft ' Volunteer Laureat,' written on a very 
*' melancholy occafion, the death of the royal pa- 
** troncfs of arts and literature in general, and of the 
"author of that poem in particular ; I now fend you 
** the firft that Mr. Savage wrote under that title. — 
*^ Thisgentleman, notwithftandingavery confiderable 
** intereft, being, on the deathofMr. Eufdcn, difap- 
** pointed of the Laureat's place, wrote the following 
** verfes ; which were no fooner publiflied, but the 
** late Queen fent to a bookfcller for them. The 
*^ author had not at that time a friend either to get 
** him introduced, or his poem prefented at Court ; 
** yet, fuch was the unfpeakable goodnefs of that 

" Princefe, 
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Princefa, that, notwithHanding this ac^ of cere- 
mony was wanting, in a few days after publica* 
** tion, Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty 
" pounds, and a gracious meflage from her Majcfty, 
^^ by the Lord North and Guilford, to this cffeA : 
** * That her Majcfty was highly pleafed with the 
" verfes ; that Ihe took particularly kind his lines 
*' there relating to the King ; that he had permiiliofi 
* ' to write annually on the fame fubjedl ; and that he 
*^ fhould yearly receive the like prefcnt, till fomething 
*^ better (which was her Majefly's intention) could be 
*^ done for him.' After this he was permitted to 
prefent one of his annual poems te her Majefty, 
had the honour of killing her hand, and met with 
^* the moft gracious reception. 

" Yours, &cr 

Such was the performance *, and fuch its recep* 
tion; a reception, which, though by no means un- 
kind, was yet not in the higheft degree generous : 
to chain down the genius of a writer to an annual 
panegyrick, ftiewed in the Queen too much defire of 
hearing her own praifes, and a greater regard to her- 
felf than to him on whom her bounty was conferred. 
It was a kind of avaricious generofity, by which flat- 
tery was rather purchafed than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the fame al- 
lowance with much more heroick intention : ftie had 
no other view than to enable him to profecute his 
ftudies, and to fet himfelf above the want of affift- 

* This poem is infertcd in the late colleSion* 
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ance, and was contented with doing good withoutf 
&ipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make 
exceptions, but was ravilhed with the favours which 
he had received, and probably yet more with thofe 
which he was promifcd : he confidered himfelf now 
as a favourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but a 
few annual poems would efiablilh him in fome pro-f 
fitable employment. 

He therefore affumed the title of ^•Volunteer Lau^ 
♦• reat,"not without fome reprehenfions from Gibber, 
who informed him, that the title of ^^ Laureat'* was 
a mark of honour conferred by the King, from whom 
all honour is derived, and which therefore no man 
has a right to beftow upon himfelf; and added, 
that he might with equal propriety ftyle himfelf a 
Volunteer Lord or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot 
be denied that the remark was juft ; but Savage did 
not think any title,' which was conferred upon Mr." 
Gibber, fo honourable as that the ufurpation of it 
could be imputed to him as an inftancc of very ex- 
orbinant vanity, and therefore continued to write unr 
der the fame title, and received every year the fam^ 
reward. 

He did not appear to conlider thefe encomiums as 
tefts of his abilities, or as any thing more than anr 
nual hints to the Queen of her promife, or adts of 
ceremony, by the performance of which he was en- 
titled to his penfion, and therefore did not labour 
them with great diligence, or print more than fifty 
each year, except that for fome of the laft years he 
regularly inferted thpm in " The Gentleman's Ma^ 
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*•* gazine," by which they were difperfed oyer the 
Kingdom. 

Of fome of them he had himfcjf fo low an opinion, 
that he intended to omit them in the coUeftion of 
poems, for which he printed propofals, and folicited 
fubfcriptlons ; nor can it feem ft range, that, being 
confined to the fame fubjeft, he fhould be at fome 
times ipdolent, and at others unfuccefsful ; that he 
^ould fometimes delay a difagreeablp t^flc till it 
was too late to perform it well ; or that he ihbul4 
fometimes repeat the fame fentiment on the fame 
pccafion, or at others be mifled by an attempt 
after novelty tp forped coppeptions and far-fetched 
images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
fupplied him with fome variety ; for his bufinefs was^ 
to praife the Queen for the favours which he had re* 
feived, and to complain to her of the delay of thofc 
which Ihe had promifed: in fome of his pieces, therc^ 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in fome difcon- 
tent ; in fpme, he reprefents himfelf as happy in her 
patronage; and, in others, as difconfolate to find 
himfelf negledled. 

Her promife, like other promifes made to thi3 
pnfortunate man, was never performed, though he 
took fufficient care that it (hould not be forgotten* 
The publication of his ** VoluntCjer Laureat" pro* 
i:ured him no other reward than a regular remittance 
of fifty pounds. 

He was not fo deprefled by his difappointmcnts as. 
to negledt any opportunity that was offered of adr^ 
v?incing his intereft. When the Princefs Anne was 

married, 
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married, he wrote a poem* upon her departure, 
only, as he declared, ** becaufe it was expected from 
*• him,*' and he was not willing to bar his own prof- 
pedis by any appearance of negleft. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it ; and there- 
fore it is likely that it was conlidcred at court as an 
aft of duty, to which he was obliged by his depen- 
dence, and which it was therefore not neceflary to 
reward by any new favour : or perhaps the Queen 
really intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it fuperflpous to lavifh prefents upon a man 
whom fhe intended to eftablirti for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger 
of being fruft rated, but his pcnfion likewife of being 
obftrufted, by an accidental calumny. The writer 
of ** The Daily Courant,'* a paper then publifhed 
under the direftion of the miniftry, charged him 
with a crime, which, though not very great in itfelf, 
would have been remarkably invidious in him, and 
might very juftly have incenfed the Queen againft 
him. He was accufed by name of influencing elec- 
tions againft the court, by appearing at the head of a 
tory mob ; nor did the accufer fail to aggravate his 
crime, by reprefenting it as the efFcdl of the moft 
atrocious ingratitude, and a kind of rebellion againft 
the Queen, who had iirft preserved him from an in- 
famous death, and afterwards diftinguilhed him by 
her favour, and fupported him by her charity. The 
' Clharge, as it was open and confident, was likewife 
by good fortune very particular. The place of the 

* Printed in the late CoUedion. 
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tranfoji^ion was mentiooed, and the urhole ferles of 
the rioter's condudt related. This exa<5tnefs made 
Mr. Savage's vindication eafy ; for he never had in 
his life feen the place which was declared to be the 
fcenc of his wickednefs, nor ever had been prefent in 
any town when its reprefentatives were chofen. /cThts 
anfwer he therefore made hafte to publifh, with all 
the circumftances neceflary to make it credible ; and 
very reafonably demanded, that the accufation Ihould 
be retrained in the fame paper,, that he might no 
longer fuffer the imputation of fedition and ingrati- 
tude. This demand was likewife preflTed by him in 
a private letter to the author of tlie paper, who, 
either trufting to the protection of thofe whofe de- 
fence he had undertaken, or liaving enterta'uied fome 
perfonal malice againft Mr. Savage, or fearing left, 
by retracing fo confident anaffertion, he ftiould im- 
pair the credit of his paper, refufed to give him that 
fatisfafi:ion. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceflary, to his 
own vindication, to profecute him in the King*s 
Bench ; but as he did not find any Ul eiFe<as from 
the accufation, having fufficiently cleared his inno- 
cence, he thought any farther procedure would have 
the app^rance of revenge ; and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefs commenced in the 
fame court againft himfelf, on an information in which 
he was accufed of writing and publifhing an obfcenc 
pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's delire to be diftin- 
guifhed ; and, when any controverfy became popu- 
lar, he never wanted fome reafon for engaging in it 
z with 
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^ith great ardour, and appearing at the head of tllcf 
party which he had chofen. As he was never cele- 
brated for his. prudence, he had no fooner taken his 
fide, and informed hi mfelf of the chief topicks of the 
difpute, thaa he took all opportunities of afferting 
and \|)ropagating his principles, without much regard 
to his own intereft, or any other vifible defign than 
that of drawing upon himfelf the attention, of man- 
kind* 

The difpute between the Bifhop of London and 
the Chancellor is well known to have been for fome 
time the chief topick of political converlation ; and 
therefore Mr. Savage, in purfuance of his charader, 
endeavoured to become confpicuous among the con- 
trovertifts with which every coffee-houfe was filled 
on that occalion. He was an indefatigable oppofer 
of all the claims of ecclefiaftical power, though he 
did not know on what they were founded ; and wa& 
therefore no friend to the Bilhop of London. But he 
had another reafon for appearing as a warm advo- 
cate for Dr. Rundle ; for he was ' the friend of Mr. 
Fofler and Mr. Thomfon, who were the friends of 
Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereft in the queftion, 
which, however, as he imagined, concerned him fo 
nearly, that it was not fufficient to harangue and dif- 
pute, but neceflary likewife to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, ** The Progrefs of a Divine;'* 
in which he condudls a profligate prieft, by all the 
gradations of wickednefs, from a poor curacy in the 
country to the high^ft preferments of the Church ; 
and defcribes, with that humour which was natural to 

him, 
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him, ancl that knowledge which was extended to all 
the diverfities of human life, his behaviour in every 
ftation ; and infinuates, that this prieft, thus ac- 
compliflied, found at laft a patron in the Bifhop of 
London. 

When he was afked, by one of his friends, on what 
pretence he could charge the Bilhop with fuch an 
aftion ; he had no more to fay than that he had, only 
inverted the accufation ; and that he thought it rea- 
fonable to believe, that he who obftrucfted the rife 
of a good man without reafon, would for bad reafons 
promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by this fa- 
tire ; and Savage, who, as was his conilant practice, 
had fet his name to his performance, was cenfured 
in *^ The Weekly Mifcellany *'* with fevcrity, 
which he did not feem inclined to forget. 

But 

* A {hort fatire was likewife publiihed in the fame paper^ ia 
m'hich were the following lines : 

^^ For cruel murder doom'd to hempen death,] 
Savage, by royal grace, prolonged his breath. 
Well might you tliink he fpent his future years 
In prayer, and fading, and repentant tears. 
—But, O vain hope ! — ^tlie truly Savage cries, 
'' Prielis, and their iiavilh doftrines, I defpife. 

'' Shall I 

" Who, by free-thinking to free a£lion fir'd, 

'' In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquir*d^ 

'' Now ftoop to learn of eccle:^aftic men ? — 

f' — No, arm'd with rhyme, at priefts I'll take my aim, 

'' Though prudence bids me murder but their fame^" 

'^ WEEKLY M15CELLAKT/* 
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But a return of inredive was not thought a fuffi-* 
cicnt puniflimcnt. The Court of King's Bench wa» 
therefore moved againft him ; and he was obliged to 
return an anfwer to a charge of obfcenity. It was 
urged in his defence^ that obfcenity was criminal 
when it was intended to promote the pradlice of vice ; 
but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obfcene 

Jin anfwer was publiihed in " The Gentleman's Magazine,** 
written by an unknown hand, from wliich the following lines 
tie feleded : 

" Transformed by thoughtlefs rage, and midnight wii^e. 
From malice free, and pufh'd without deiign ; 
In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thruft, • 
And brought the youth a vidim to the duft j 
So flrong the hand of accident appears. 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Inftead of wafting *' all thy future years, 
•< Savag«, in prayer and vain repentant toars/* 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the prieft, and fink his high-church rage; 
To fhow what frauds the holy veftments hide. 
The nefts of avVice, luft, and pedant pride : 
Then change the fcene^ let meilt brightly fliine, 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine > 
The heav'nly guide deliver down to fame j 
In well-tun'd lays tranfrait a Fofter*s name j 
, Touch ev'ry paffion with harmonious art,- 
Exalt the genius, and corredt the heart. 
Thus future times fhall royal grace extol 5 
Thus poliili*d lines thy prefent fame enrd. 

But grant 



Maliciouily that Savage plung'd the fted. 

And made the youth its fhining vengeance feel j 
My foul abhors the ad, the man detefts, 
But more the bigotry of prieftly brcafts." 

Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1735* ^r. J. 
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ideas, with the view of expofing them to deteftation, 
and of amending the age by Ihewing the deformity 
of wickednefs. This plea was admitted ; and Sir 
Philip Yorke, who then prefided in that court, dif- 
miffed the information with encomiums upon the 
purity and excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. The 
profecution, however, anfwered in fome meafure the 
purpofe of thofe by whom it was fet on foot ; for 
Mr. Savage was fo far intimidated by it, that, when 
the edition of his poem was fold, he did not venture 
to reprint it ; fo that it was in a Ihort time forgot- 
ten, or forgotten by all but thofe whom it of- 
fended. 

It is faid that fome endeavours were ufed to in- 
cenfe the Queen againfthims but he found advocates 
to obviate at leaft part of their effeft ; for, though 
he was never advanced, he ftill continued to receive 
his penfion. 

This poenx drew more infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life ; and, as his condu6k cannot be 
vindicated, it is proper to fecure his memory from 
reproach, by informing thofe whom he made his 
enemies, that he never intended to repeat the provo- 
cation ; and that, though whenever he thought he 
had any reafon to complain of the clergy, he ufed ta 
threaten them with a new edition of " The Progrefs 
" of a Divine," it was his calm and fettled refolutioa 
to fupprefs it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better repara- 
tion for the folly or injuftice with which he might be 
charged, by writing another poem called ** The 
** Progrefs of a Free-thinker,*' whom he intended to 
Vol. X. A ▲ lead 
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lead through all the ftages of vice and folly, to con- 
vert him from virtue to wickednefs, and from reli- 
gion to infidelity, by all the modiih fophiftry ufed 
for that purpofe ; and at laft to difmifs him by his 
own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute" this defign is a real lofs 
to mankind ; for he was too well acquainted with all 
the fcenes of debauchery to have failed in'his repre- 
fentations of them, and too zealous for virtue not to 
have reprefented them in fuch a manner as ftiould 
cxpofe them either to ridicule or detefVation, 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid 
afide, till the vigour of his imagination was fpent, 
and the efFervefcence of invention had fubfided ; but 
foon gave way to fome other defign, which pleafed 
by its novelty for a while, and then was neglecfted 
like the former. 

He was flill in his ufual exigencies, haying no cer- 
tain fupport but the penfion allowed him by the 
Queen, which, though it might have kept an exaft 
ceconomift from want, was very far from being fufii- 
cierit for Mr. Savage, who had never been accuftomed 
to difmifs any of his appetites without the gratifica- 
tion which they folicited, and whom nothing but want 
of money withheld from partaking of every pleafure 
that fell within his view. 

His conduit with regard to his penfion was very 
particular. No fooner had he changed the bill, than 
^he vaniihed from the fight of all his acquaintance, 
and lay for fome time out of the reach of all the 
enquiries that friendftiip or curiofity could make 
after him. At length he appeared, again pcnnylefs as 

before^ 
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before, but never informed even thpfe whom he 
. feemed to regard moft, where he had been ; nor was 
his retreat ever difcovered. 

. This was his conftant prailice during the whole 
time that he received the penfion from the Queen : 
he regularly difappeared and returned. He, indeed, 
affirmed that he retired to ftudy, and that the money 
fupported him in folitude for many months; but his 
friends declared, that the Ihort time in which it was 
fpent fufficiently confuted his own account of his 
conduft. 

His politenefs and his wit ftill raifed him friends, 
who were defirous of fetting him at length free from 
that indigence by which he had been hitherto op- 
''prefled ; and therefore folicited Sir Robert Walpole 
in his favour with fo much earneftnefs, that they ob- 
tained a promife of the next place that Ihould be- 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds 
a year. This promife was made with an uncom- 
mon declaration, *' that it was not the promife 
" of a minifter to a petitioner, but of a friend to his 
" friend." 

Mr. Savage now concluded himfelf fet at eafe 
for ever, and, as he^ obferves in a poem written oa 
that incident of his life, trufted and was trufted ; but 
foon found that his confidence vvas ill-grounded, and, 
this friendly promife was not inviolable. He fpent 
*a long time in folicitations, and at lall defpaired and 
defifted. 

He did not indeed deny that he h^d given the 
minifter fome reafon to believe that he fliould not 
ftrcngthen his own intereft by advancing him, for he 
had taken care to diftinguifti himfelf in coffee-houfes 
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as an advocate for the miniftry of the laft years of 
Queen Anne, and was always ready to juftify the 
condudl, and exalt the charadter, of Lord Boling- 
broke, whom he mentions with great regard in an 
Epiftle upon Authors, which he wrote about that 
time, but was too wife topublifli, and of which only 
fom€ fragments have appeared, inferted by him in 
the " Magazine" after his retirement. 

To defpair was not, however, the charafter* of 
Savage ; when one patronage failed, he had recourfe 
to another. The Prince was now extremely popular, 
and had very liberally rewarded the merit of fome 
writers whom Mr. Savage did not think fuperiof 
to himfelf, and therefore he refolved to addrefs a 
poem to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjeft which, 
tould regard only perfons of the higheft rank and 
greateft affluence, and which was therefore proper 
for a poem intended to procure the patronage of a 
j)rince ; and, having retired for fome time to Rich- 
mond, that he might profecute his defign in full 
tranquillity, without the temptations of pleafure, or 
the folicitations of creditors, by which his medita- 
tions were in equal danger of being difconcerted, he 
produced a poem " On Publick Spirit, with regard 
^^'toPublick Works." 

The plan of this poem is very extenlive, and com- 
prifes a multitude of topicks, each of which might 
furnifK matter fufficient for a long performance, and 
of which fome have already employed more eminent 
writers ; but as he was perliaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own defign, and was 
writing to obtain a fupply of wants, too prcffing ta 
5 i admit 
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admit of long or accurate enquiries, lie pafles negli- 
gently over many publick works, which, even in 
his own opinion, deferved to be more elaborately 
treated. 

But, though he may fometimes difappoint his 
reader by tranfient touches upon thefe fubje6ls, which 
have often been conlidered, and therefore naturally 
raife expedlations, he mufl be allowed amply to com- 
penfate his omiffions, by expatiating, in the conclu- 
lion of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not 
yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though it now 
appears more fufceptible of embellifhments, more 
adapted to exalt the ideas, and afFeft the paffions, 
than many of thofe which have hitherto been thought 
moft worthy of the ornaments of verfe. The fettle- 
ment of colonies in uninhabited countries, the efta- 
blilhment of thofe in fecurity, whofe misfortunes have 
made their own country no longer pleafing or fafc, 
the acquifition of property without injury to any, 
the appropriation of the wafte and luxuriant bounties 
of nature, and the enjoyment of thofe gifts which 
fleaven has fcattered upon regions uncultivated and 
unoccupied, cannot be confidered without giving 
rife to a gr^at number of pleafing ideas, and be- 
wildering the imagination in delightful profpe<Sls ; 
and, therefore, whatever fpeculations they may pro- 
duce in thofe who have confined themfelves to po- 
litical ft^udies, naturally fixed the attention, and ex- 
cited the applaufe, of a poet. The politician, when 
he confiders men driven into other countries for 
Ihelter, and obliged to retire to forefl:s and deferts, 
and pafs their lives, and fix their pofierity, in the 
rgmoteft corners of the world, to avoid thofe hard* 
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lliips wliich they fufFer or fear in their native place, 
may very properly enquire, why the legiflaturc 
does not provide a remedy for thefe miferies, rather 
than encourage an efcape from them. He may con- 
clude that the flight of every honeft m^n is a lofs to 
the community ; that thofe who are unhappy with- 
out guilt ought to be relieved ; and the life, which 
is overburthened by accidental calamities, fet at 
cafe by the care of.the publick ; and that thofe, 
who have by mifcondudl forfeited their claim to fa- 
vour, ought rather to be made ufeful to the fociety 
which they have injured, than be driven from it. 
But the poet is employed in a more pleafing under- 
taking than that of propofing laws which, however 
juft or expedient, will never be made ; or endea- 
vouring to reduce to rational fchemes of government 
focleties which were fornjed by chance, and are con- 
ducted by the private paflions of thofe who prefide 
in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive, from 
want and perfecution, to plenty, quiet, and fecurity, 
and feats him in fcenes of peaceful folitude, and un- 
difhxrbed repofe. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidfl: the pleafing fen- 
timents which this profpe6l of retirement fuggefted 
to him, to cenfure thofe crimes which have beea 
generally committed by the difcoverers of new re- 
gions, and to expofe the enormous wicked nefs of 
making war upon barbarous nations becaufe they 
cannot refift, and of invading countries becaufe they 
are fruitful ; of extending navagation only to pro- 
pagate vice, and of vifiting diftant lands only to lay 
them.wafte. He has averted the •natural equality 
of mankind, and endeavoured to fupprefs that pride 

which 
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which inclines men to imagine that right is the con- 
fcquence of power. 

Hi^ defcription of the various miferies which fdrce 
men to feek for refuge in diftant countries, affords 
another inftance of his proficiency in the important 
and extenfive ftudy of human life ; and the tender-r 
nefs with which he recounts them, another proof of 
his humanity and benevolence. 

It is obfervable that the clofe of this poem dif- 
covers a change which experience had made in Mr, 
Savage's opinions. In a poem written by him in hi$ 
youth, and publiftied in his Mifcellanies, he declares 
his contempt of the contracted views and narrow 
profpecfts of the middle ftate of life, and declares his 
refolution either to tower like the cedar, or be tram^ 
pled like the flirub; but in this poem, though ad^ 
dreflcd to a prince, he mentions this ftate of life as 
comprizing thofe who ought moft to attraA reward ^ 
thofe who merit moft the confidence of power, and 
the familiarity of greatnefs ; and, accidentally men- 
tioning this paflage to one of his friends, .declared, 
that in his opinion all the virtue of mankind wa3 
comprehended in that ftate. 

In defcribing villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that abfurdcuftom, which prevails 
among the Englifh, of permitting fervantsto receive 
money from ftrangers for the entertainment that 
they receive, and therefore inferted in his poem thefe 
lines : 

But what the flow'ring pride of gardens rare, 
However royal, or however fair. 
If gates, which to accefs fhould ftill give way. 
Ope but, like Peter's paradife, for pay ; 
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If perquifited varlets frecjueiit (landy 
And each new walk muft a new tax demand ; 
What foreign eye but with contempt furvcys ? 
What Mufc (hall from oblivion fnatch their praife ? 

But before the publication of his performance ho 
rccoUefted, that the Queen allowed her garden and 
cave at Richmond to be fhewn for money ; and that 
Ihe fo openly countenanced the pradlice, that flie had 
bellowed the privilege of Ihewing them as a place, of 
profit on a man, whofe merit fhe valued herfelf upor^ 
Rewarding, though fhe gave him only the liberty of 
difgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
thefe lines, might be officioufly reprefented as an in- 
fult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life and 
his fubfiftence ; and that the propriety of his obfer- 
vation would be no fecwrity againft the cenfurea 
which the unfeafonabknefs of it might draw upon 
bim ; he therefore fupprefled the paflage in the firft 
edition, but after the Queen's death thought the 
fuTie caution no longer necefiary, and reflored it to 
the proper place. 

The poem was, therefore, publiflied without any 
political faulty, and infcribed to the Prince ; but Mr,, 
Savage, having no friend upon whom he could pre- 
vail to prefent it to him, had no other method of 
uttracfting his obfervation than the publication of 
frequent advertifements, and therefore received no 
Teward from his patron^i however generous on other 
GCcalions. 
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This difappointment he never mentioned without 
ilidignation, being by fome means or other confident 
that the Prince w^s not ignorant of his addrefs to 
him ; and infinwated, that if any advances in popu-r 
Jarity could have been made by diftinguiftiing himt 
he had nqt writtei^ without nptice^ or without re-» 
ward. 

He was oqce inclined ta have prcfented his poem 
in perfon, and fent to the printer for a copy with 
that defign ; but either his opinion changed, or his 
refolution defeated him, and he continued to refent 
fiegledt without attempting to force himfi^lf into 
regard. 

Nor was the publick much more &vourable than 
liis patron ; for only feventy-two were fold, though 
the performance was much conimended by fome 
whofe judgement in that li;;ind of writing is generally 
lillowed. But Savage eafily reconciled himfelf to 
piankind, without imputing -any defe<ft to his work, 
by obfcrving that his poem was unluckily publiftied 
two days after the prorogation of the parliament, , 
and by confequence at a time when all thofe who 
could be expedted to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged in taking 
leave of others upon their difmiffion from publick 
affairs. 

It muft be however allowed, in juftification of the 
publick, that this performance is not the moft ex- 
cellent of Mr. Savage's works ; and that, though it 
cannot be denied to contain many ftriking fentiments, f 
majeftick lines, and juft obfervations, it is in general ; 
not fufficiently polifhed in the language, or enlivened \ 
in the imagery, or digefted in the plan. 

Thus 
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Thus his poem contributed nothing to the allevia-r 
tion of his poverty, which was fuch as very few 
could have fupported with equal patience ; but to 
which, it muft likcwife be confeffed, that few would 
have been expofed who received puncSlually fifty 
pounds a pear ; a falary which, though by no means 
equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
found fufficient to fupport families above want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the necefl5ties of life re- 
quire, . 

But no fooner had he received his penfion, than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he 
returned in a Ihort time to his former diftrefs, and 
for fome part of the year generally lived by chance, 
eating only when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meannefs of his drefs 
often excluded him, when the politenefs and va- 
riety of his converfation would have been thought a 
fufficient recompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
paffed the night fometimes in mean houfes, which 
are fet open at night to any cafual wanderers, fome- 
times in cellars, among the riot and filth of the 
meaneft and mofl: profligate of the rabble; and fome- 
times, when he had not money to fupport even the 
cxpences of thefe receptacles, walked about the 
fireets till he was weary, and lay down in the 
fummer upon a ^ bulk, or in the winter, with his 
affociates in poverty, among the afhes of a glafs- 
houfe. 

In this manner were paffed thofe days and [thofe 
nights which nature had enabled him to have em- 
ployed in elevated fpeculations/ ufeful ftudies, or 
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pleafing converfation. On a bylk, in a cellar, or in 
a glafs-houfe, among thieves and beggars, was to be* 
found the Author of TAe Wanderer , the man of 
exalted fentiments, extenfive views, and curious ob* 
fervations ; the man whofe remarks on life might 
have aflifted the ftatefman, whofe ideas of virtue 
might have enlightened the" moralift, whofe eloquence 
might have influenced fenates, and whofe delicacy 
might have poliflied courts. ; 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch neceffitici 
might fometimes force him upon difreputable prac- 
tices ; and it is probable that thefe lines in The Wan* 
derer were occafioned by his refledlions on his own 
condudl : 

Though mifery leads tohappinefs, and truth, 
Unequal to the load this languid youth, 
(O, let none cenfure, if, untried by grief. 
If, amidfl: woe, untempted by relief,) 
He ftoop'd reluftant to low arts of ihame, 
Which then, ev'n then, he fcorn'd, and blufh'd to 
name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be folicited for fmall fums^ which the frequency of 
the requeft made in time confiderable ; and he was 
therefore quickly fhunned by thofe who were become 
familiar enough to be trufted with his neceffities ^; 
but his rambling manner of life, and conftant ap- 
pearance at houfes of publick refort, always pro- 
cured him a new fucceflion of friends, whofe kind- 
nefs had not been exhaufted by repeated requefts ; 
fo that he was feldom abfolutely without refources, 
but had in his utmoft exigencies this comfort, that 
he always imagined himfclf fure of fpeedy relief. 

It 
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It was ob&rved, that he always afked favours of 
this kind without the leaft fubtnifiion ar aj^arent 
coufcioufoefs of dependence, and that he did not 
fccm to look upon a compliance with his requeft as 
an obligation that deferved any extraordinary ac-"- 
knowledgements ; but a refufal was refented by him 
as an afiront, or complained of as an injury ; nor did 
he readily reconcile hinifelf to thofe who cither do* 
nied to lend, or gave him aftewards any intimation 
that they expected to be repaid. 

He was fometimes fo far corapaffionated by thofe 
who knew both his merit and diftreffes, that they 
received him into their families, but they foon dit. 
covered him to be a very incommodious inmate ; for> 
being always accuftomed to an irregular manner of 
life, he could not confine himfelf to any ftated hours, 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but would 
prolong his converfation till midnight, without confi-^ 
dering that bufinefs might require his friend's applica- 
tion in the morning ; and, when he had perfuaded 
himfelf to retire to bed, was not, without equal diffi- 
culty, called up to dinner; it was therefore impof- 
fible to pay him any diftincftion without the entire 
fubverfion of all oeconomv* a kind of eftablifhment 
which, wherever he went, he always appeared ambi-^ 
tious to overthrow. 

It muft, therefore, be acknowledged, in juftifica- 
tion of mankind, that it was not always by the neg^ 
ligence or coldnefs of his friends that Savage was dif- 
trefled, but becaufe it was in reality very difficult to 
prefer ve him long in a ftate of eafe. To fupply him 
with money was a hopelefs attempt; for no fooner 
did he fee himfelf mafter of a funpi fufficient to fet 
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him free from care for a day, than he beoame pro- 
fufe and luxurious. When once he had entered a 
tavern, or engaged in a fchemc of pleafure, he never 
4=etired till want of money obliged him to fome new 
expedient. If he was entertained in a family, no- 
thing was any longer to be regarded there but amufc- 
ments and jollity ; wherever Savage entered, he im- 
mediately expefted that order and bufinefs fhould 
fly before him, that all fliould thenceforward be 
left to hazard, and that no dull principle of domef- 
tick management ihould be oppofed to his inclina- 
tion, or intrude upon his gaiety. 

His diftrefles, however afflidlive, never dejedled 
him ; in his loweft ftate he wanted not fpirit to aliert 
the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready ta 
rcprefs that infolence which the fuperiority of fortune 
incited, and to trample on that reputation which 
rofe upon any other balis than that of merit : he ne- 
ver admitted any grofs familiarities, or fubmitted to 
be treated otherwife than as an equal. Once, when 
he was without lodging, meat, or clothes, one of 
• his friends, a man indeed not remarkable for mode- 
ration in his profperity, left a meffage, that he de- 
fired to fee him about nine in the morning. Savage 
^ knew that his intention was to aflift him ; but was 
very much difgufted that he ihould prefume to pre- 
fcribe the hour of his attendance, and, I believe, re- 
fofed to vifit him, and rejected his kindnefs. 

The fame invincible temper, whether firmnefs or 
obftinacy, appeared in his condu<5l to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, from whom he very frequently demanded, 
that the allowance which was once paid him fhould 
be rcftorv^d ; but with whom he never appeared to 
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entertain for a moment the thought of foliciting a 
reconciliation, and whom he treated at once with all 
the haughtinefs of fuperiority, and all the bitternefa 
of refentment. He wrote to him, not in a ftyle of 
fupplication or refped, but of reproach, . menace, 
and contempt ; and appeared determinedi if he ever 
regained his allowance, to hold it only by the right 
of conqueft. 

As many more can difcover that a man is richer 
than that he is wifer than tliemfelves, fuperiority of 
underftanding is not fo readily acknowledged as that 
of fortune ; nor is that haughtinefs, which the con- 
fcioufnefs of great abilities incites, borne with the 
fame fubmiffion as the tyranny of affluence ; and 
therefore Savage, by aflerting his claim to defe- 
rence and regard, and by treating thofe with con- 
tempt, whom better fortune animated to rebel againft * 
Jiim, did not fail to raife a great number of enemies 
in the difFerent clafles of mankind. Thofe who 
thought themfelves raifed above him by the advan- 
tages of riches, hated him becaufe they found no 
proteiftion from the petulance of his. wit. Thofe 
who were efteemed for their writings feared him as a 
critick, and maligned him as a rival, and almoft all 
the fmaller wits were his profefled enemiesi 

Among thefe Mr. Miller fo far indulged his re- 
fentment as to introduce him in a farce, and diredt 
him to be perfonated on the ftage, in a drefs like 
that which he then wore ; a mean infult, which only 
infinuated that Savage had but one coat, and which 
was therefore defpifed by him rather than refented ; 
for, though he wrote a lampoon againft Miller, he 
never printed it : and as no other perfon ought to 
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profecute that revenge from which the perfon who 
was injured delifted, I Ihall not preferve what Mr. 
Savage fuppreffed ; of which the publication would 
indeed have been a puniihment too fevere for fo im- 
potent an aflauit. 

The great hardlhips of poverty were to Savage not 
the want of lodging or of food, but the negledl and 
contempt, which it drew upon him. He complained 
that, as his affairs grew defperate, he found his repu- 
tation for capacity vifibly decline ; that his opinion 
in quefl-ions of criticifm was no longer regarded, 
when his coat was out of fafhion ; and that thofe 
who, in the interval of his profperity, were always 
encouraging him to great undertakings by enco- 
miums on his genius and aflTurances of fuccefs, now 
received any mention of his deiigns with coldnefs, 
thought that the fubjefts on which he propofed to 
write were very difficult, and were ready to inform 
him, that the event of a poem was uncertain, that 
an author ought to employ much time in the conli- 
deration of his plan, and not prefumeto fit down to 
write in confidence of a few curfory ideas, and a 
fuperficial knowledge ; difficulties were fl:arted on all 
fides, and he was no longer qualified for any jptr^ 
formance but ** The Volunteer Laureat.'* 

Yet even this kind of contempt never dcprefl[ed 
him ; for he always preferved a iteady confidence in 
his own cr^acity, and believed nothing above his 
reach which he Ihould at any time earneftly endea- 
vour to attain. He formed fchemes of the fame kind 
with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flat- 
tered himfelf with advances to be made in fcience, 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in fome diftant period 
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of his life. For the acquiiition of knowledge he V9At 
indeed far better qualified than for that of riches; 
for he was naturally inquifitive^ and defirous of the 
converfation of thofe from whom any information 
was to be obtained, but by no means folicitous to 
improve thofe opportunities that were fometimes of* 
fered of raifing his fortune ; and he was remarkably 
retentive of his ideas, which, when once he was ia 
pofleffion of them, rarely forfook him ; a quality 
which could never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expec-^ 
tation that the Queen would fome time recoiled her 
promife, he had recourfe to the ufual pradlicc of 
writers, and publiihed propofals for printing his 
works by fubfcription, to which he was encouraged 
by the fuccefs of many who had not a better right 
to the favour of the publick ; but, whatever was the 
reafpn, he did not find the world equally inclined to 
£ivour him ; and he obferved, with fome difcontent, 
that, though he offered his works at half-a*guinea, 
he was able to procure but a fmall number in com- 
parifon with thofe who fubfcribed twice as much to 
Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he faw his 
propofals neglected by the Queen, who patronifed 
Mr. Djick's with uncommon ardour, and incited a 
competition, among thofe who attended the court, 
who ihould moil promote his interefi:, and who 
fhould firfi: offer a fubfcription. This was a difiinc- 
tion to which Mr. Savage made no fcruple of aflert- 
ing, that his birth, his misfortunes, and his genius, 
gave a fairer title, than could be pleaded by him on 
whom it was conferred. 

Savage'a 
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Savagc^s applications were^ however, .lot univer- 
fally utifucceliful ; for fome of the nobility /:ountc-' 
haoced his defign^ encouraged his propof^ls, and 
iUbfcribed with great liberality. He related of th$ 
Duke of Chandoj particularly^ that, upoa receiving 
his propofals^ he fcnt him ten guinea^. 

But the money which his fubfcriptions afforded 
him Was not lefs volatile than that which he neccived 
from his other fcbemes ; whenever a fubfcription was 
paid hittip he went to a tavern ; and, as money fo 
colle(6led is ncceflarily received in fmall fums, he 
never was able to fend his poems to the prefs, but 
for many years continued his folicitation> and fquan- 
dered whatever he obtained. 

. The projeA of printing his works Was frequently 
revived; and as his propofals grew obfoletc, new 
ones were printed with frefher dates. To form 
fchemes for the publication, was one of his favourite 
amufements; nor was he ever more at eafe than 
when, with any friend who readily fell^in with his 
fchemes, he was adjufiring the print, forming the 
advertifements, and regulating the difperfion of his 
new edition, which he really intended fome time to 
publifh, and which, as long as experience had fhewn 
him the impoffibility of printing the volume to<> 
getfaer, he at laft determined to divide into weekly of 
monthly numbers, that the profits of the firft might 
fupply the expences of the next 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedients and 
tormenting fufpence, living for the greateft part in 
fear of profecutiops from his creditors, and confe-- 
quently ikulkiHg in obfcure parts of the town, of 
which he was no llranger to the remoteiit corners^ 
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But wherever he came, his addrefs fecured hiixi 
friends, whom his neceffitiea foon alienated ; fo that 
he had, perhaps, a more numerous acquaintance than 
any man ei^er before attained, there being fcarcely 
any perfon eminent on any account to whom he was 
not known, or whofe chara<5ler he was not in fome 
degree able t6 delineate. 

To the acquifition of this extenfive acquaintance 
every circumftance of his life contributed. He ex- 
celled in the arts of converfation, and therefore wil* 
lingly pradiifed them. He had feldom any home, or 
even a lodging in which he could be private ; and 
therefore was driven into publick-houfes for the com-, 
mon conveniences of life and fupports of nature. 
He was always ready to comply with every invitation, 
having no employment to withhold him, and often 
no money to provide for himfelf ; and by dining with 
one company^ he never failed of obtaining, an intro*. 
dudlion into another. 

Thus diffipated was his life, and thus cafual his 
fubiiilence; yet did not the diftradlion of his views 
hinder him from refledtion, nor tlic uncertainty of 
his condition deprefs his gaiety. When he had wan*, 
dered about without any fortunate adventure by 
which he was led into a tavern, he fometimes retired 
into the fields^ and was able to employ his mind in 
Hudy, or amufe it with pleafing imaginations ; and 
feldom appeared to be melancholy, but when fome 
fudden misfortune had juft fallen, upon him, s^nd 
even then in a few motnents he would difentangle 
himfelf from his perplexity, adopt the fubjeft of 
converfation, and apply his mind, wholly to the ob- 
je<fts that others prefented to it. 

This 
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This life, linhappy as it rxiay be already imagined, 
iJras yet imbittered, in 1738, with hew calamities. 
The death of the Queen deprived him of all the 
profpedls of preferment with which he fo long enter- 
tained his imagination ; and, as, Sir Robert Walpole 
had before given him reafon to believe that he never 
intended the performance of his promifei he was now 
abandoned again to fortune. 

He was, however, at that time, fupported by a 
ifriend ; and as it was not his cuftom to look out for 
diftant calamities, or to feel any other pain than that 
which forced itfelf upon his fenfes, he was not much 
affiidled at his lofs, and perhaps comforted himfelf 
that his penfion would be now continued without the 
annual tribute of a panegyrick. 

Another expe<ftation contributed likewife to fup- 
port him ; he had taken a refolution to Write a fecond 
tragedy upon the ftory of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
which he preferved a few lines of his former play, 
but made a total alteration of the plan, added new 
incidents, and introduced new charadlets 5 fo that it 
ivas a new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making 
choice of another fubjeft; but, in vindication of 
himfelf, he aflerted, that it was not eafy to find a 
better ; and that he thought it his intereft to extin- 
guifh the memory of the firffc tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one lefs defedlive upon the 
fame ftory ; by which he Ihould entirely defeat the 
artifice of the bookfellers, who, after the death of 
any author of reputation, are always induftrious to 
fwell his works, by uniting his worft produftions 
with his beft. 
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. In the execution of this fcheme, however^ he 
proceeded but flowly, and probably only employed 
himfelf u|30ii it when he could find no other amufe* 
meot; but he pleafed himfelf with counting the 
profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical re- 
putation which he was about to acquire, would be 
equiv^ent to all that he had loft by the death ci his 
patronefs. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching 
riches, negle6i: the roeafures proper to fecure the 
continuance of his pension, though fome of his fa- 
Tourers thought him culpable for omitting to write 
on her death; but on her birth-day next. year, he 
gave a proof of the folidity of his judgement, and 
the power of his genias. He knew that the track 
of elegy had beeft fo long beaten, that it was impof- 
fible to travel in it withoi*t treading in the footfteps 
of thofe who had gone l>efore him ; and that tha^- 
fore it was neceiTary, that he might dtfiingui^ him-*- 
lelf from the herd of encomiafls^'lo find outibmc 
new walk of funeral pancgyrick. 

This difficult talk he performed in fuch a manner, 
that his poem may bejuftly ranked among the ' befl 
pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her birth- 
day, he has formed a happy combination of topicks, 
which any other man would have thought it very 
difficult to connect: in one view, but -which he has 
united in fuch a manner, that the relation between 
jthen^ appears natural ; and it may be jnfhly faid, that 
avbat no other man would have thought on, 'it now 
appe^s fcarcely polfible for any -man to mils* 

The 
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The beauty of this peculiar combimitjon of ima- 
ges is fo mafterly, that it is-fufficient to fct this poerti 
above cenfure; and therefore it is not neceffary to 
Biefition many other delicate touches which may be 
found in it^ and which would defervedly be admired 
in any other performance. 

To thefe proofs of his genius may be added, 
from the fame poem, an inftance of his j>rudence, 
an excellence for which he was not fo often diftin- 
guifhed ; he does not forget to remind the king, in 
the moft delicate and artful manner^ of continuing 
his penfion. 

With regard to the fuccefs of this addrefs, he was 
for fome time in fufpence, but was in no great de- 
gree folicitous about it ; and continued his labour 
upon his new tragedy with great tranquillity, till the 
friend who had for a coniiderable time fupported him, 
removing his family to another place, took oocaiion 
to difmifs him. It then became neceffary to enquire 
more diligently what was determined in his affair; 
having reafon to fufpeft that no great fevour was 
intended him, becaufe he had not received his pen- 
fion at the ufual time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe methods of 
retrieving his intereft, which were moffc likely to fuc- 
ceed ; and fome of thofe who were employed in the 
Exchequer, cautioned him againft too ipuch violencd 
in his proceedings : but Mr. Savage, who Teldom. re- 
gulated his condudl by the advice of others, gave 
way to his paffion, and demanded of Sir Robert 
Walpole, at his levee, thereafonof the difKndHon 
that was made between him and the other pcnfioners of 
the Queen, with a degree of roughnefs which perhapi 
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fletermincd him to withdrs^w what had been only 
delayed. 

Whatev^ was the crime of which he was accufed 
or fufpedted, and whatever influence was employed 
^gainft hipiy he received foon after an account that 
took from him all hopes of regaining his penlion ; 
and hp had now no profpeft qf fubfiftence but from 
his play, and he knew no way of living for the time 
required to iiniih it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this (nan, 
deprived pf an eftate and title by ^ particular law, 
fsxpofed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded by 
a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted 
Jiim, he entered the world without s^ friend ; and 
though his abilities forced themfelves into efteem^ and 
reputatipn, he was never able to obtain any real ad- 
vantage, and whatever profpe<fts arofe^ were always 
intercepted as he began to approach them, The 
king*s intentions in his favour were fruilrated ; his 
dedication to the prince, whofc generofity op every 
othtr pccaiion was eminent, procured him no reward ; 
Sir |lpt>ert Wj^lpole, who valued himfelf upon keep- 
ing his promife to others, broke it to hip:^ without 
regret ; and the bounty pf the Queen was, after her 
^eath, withdrawn from him, and from him pnly. 

3^ch were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
pnly with decency, but wjth cheerfulpefs ; nor was 
his gaiety plquded evep by his laft difappointments, 
thoi^gh he was in 2^ fliort time reduced to the loweft 
^^gr^^ of d]&vp% and often wanted bojth lodging 
ftf^d fopd. At thi$ time he gave mother inftance of 
^|ie ipfurmountable obftinaqy pf his fpirit ; his cloath% 
Vere iivprn put ^ and he receive^ notice, that at ^ 
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coflfee-houfe fotne cloaths and linen were left for him : 
the perfon who fent them (did not, I believe, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
fpare the perplexity of acknowledging the benefit ; 
but thougii the offer was fo fitr generous, it was 
made with fome negleA of ceremonies, which Mr. 
Savage fo much refented, that he refufed the prefent, 
:ind declined to enter the houfe till the cloaths th:u: 
had been defigned for him were taken away. 

His diftrefs was now publickly known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert fome 
meafures for his relief; and one of them wrote a let- 
ter to him, in which he expreffcd his concern ** for 
*• the miferable withdrawing of his penfion ;'* and 
gave him hopes, that in a ihort time he ihould find 
himfelf fupplied with a competence, " without any 
*' dependence on thofe little creatures which we arc 
•« pleafed to call the Great." 

The fcheme propofed.for this happy and indepen- 
dent fubfiftence was, that he Ihould retire into Wales, 
and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to 
be raifed by a fubfcription, on which he was to live 
privately in a cheap {dace, without afpiring any more 
to affluence, oi- having any farther care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though 
with intentions very different from thofe of his£riends; 
for they propofed that he Ihould continue an exile 
from London for ever, and fpend all the remaining 
part of his life at Swanfea ; but he defigned only 
to take the opportunity, which their fcheme offered 
him, pf retreating for a ihort time, that he might 
prepare* his play for the ftage, and his other works 
for the prefs, and then to return to London to exhi- 

hi 4 bit 
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bit his tragedy, and live upon the profits of his own 
kboilr. 

With regard to his works, he propofed vej-y great 
improvements, which would have required much 
time, or great application ; and, when he had finifhed 
them, he defigncd to do jtiftice to his fubfcribers, 
by publifhing them according to his propofals. 

As he was ready to entertain himfelf with foturo 
pleafures^, he had planned out a fcheme of life for 
the country, of which he had no knowledge but from 
paftorals and fongs. He imagined that he ihould be 
tranfported to fccncs of flowery felicity, like tbofo' 
which one poet has reflected to another ; and had 
proje(?Ved a perpetual round of innocent pleafures, 
of which he fufp^dted no interruption from pride, 
or ignorance, or brutality. 

With thefe expectations he was f6 enchanted, that 
when he was once gently reproached by ^ friend foV 
fubmitttng to live upon a fubfcription, and advifcd 
rather by a rcfolute exertion of his abilities to fup-^ 
port himfelf, he could not bear to debar himfelf from 
the happinefs which was to be found in the calin of a 
cottage, or lofe the opportunity of liftening, without 
intermiffion, to the melody of the nightingale, which 
he belifeved was to be heard from every bramble, and 
which he did not fail to metitioii as a very important 
part of the happbefs of a country life. 

While this fcheme was ripening, his ifriends di- 
redled him td take a lodging in the liberties of th^ 
yieet, that he might be fecure from bis creditors, 
|ind Tent him every McAiday a guinea j which h* cottt- 
pipnly fpent before the next morning, and trufted. 
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after his ufual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very fenfibly to feel the mifcries of 
dependence. Thofe by whom he was to be fupported 
be^an to prefcribe to him with an air of authority, 
which he knew not how decently to relent, nor pa- 
tiently to bear ; and he foon difcovered, from the 
candu4$t of moft of his fubfcriber^, that he was yet 
in the hands of '* little creatures." 

Of the infolence that he was obliged "to fuffer, he 
gave many inftances, of which none appeared to 
raife his indignation to a greater height, than the 
method which was taken of furnifhing him with 
doaths. Inftead of confuiting him, and allowing 
him to fend a tailor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they propofed to fend for a 
tailor to take his meafure^ and then to confult how 
they fhoUld equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it 
fuch as Savage's humanity would have fuggefted to 
him on a like occaifion ; but it had fcarcely deferred 
mention, had it not, by affeding him in an uncom- 
mon degree, Ihewn tlie peculiarity of his character. 
Upon hearing the defign that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the moft violent ago- 
nies of rage ; and, being alked what it could be that 
gave him fuch difturbance, he replied with the 
utmoft vehemence of indignation^ •• That they had 
^^ ferit for a tailor to meafure him." 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for 
fear of renewing his unealinefs. It is probable that, 
upon reqoUedion, he fubmitted with a good grace to 

what 
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wbaf^he could not aroid^ and that he difcorered nop 
Tcfcntment where he had no power. 

He wasy however^ not hombkd to implicit and 
nniverfal compliance ; for when the gentleman, wha 
j|iad iirft informed him of the defign to fupport him 
by a fubfcription, attempted to procure a reconcilia- 
tion with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means 
fee prevailed upon to comply with the mcafures that 
were propofed. 

jA letter was written for him * to Sir William Le- 
mon » to prevail upon liim to interpofe his good offices 
with Lord Tyrconnel, in which he folicited Sir Wil- 
]ian>*s afltftance *^ for a man who really needed it as 
^^ much as any man could well do ;** and informed 
htm J that he was retiring ** for ever to a place where 
•* he fhould no more trouble his relations,' friends^ 
•• or enemies ;** he confefled, that his paffion had 
betrayed him to fome condu<ft, with regard to Lord 
Tyrconnel, for which he could not but heartily afk 
his pardon ; ^nd as he imagined L^rd Tyrconnel's 
paffion might be yet fo high that he would not 
** receive a letter from him/* begged that Sir Wil- 
liam would endeavour to foften him ; and exprefled 
his hopes that he would comply with this requeft^ 
znd that '^fo fmall a relation would not |urden biSi 
•* heart againft him." 

That any man fhould prefume to di<5bate a letteic 
to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and 
therefore he was, before he had opened it, not much 
inclined to approve it. But when he cead it, he 
fpund it contained fcntiments entirely oppolite tQ 

♦ By Mr. ^opc. Dr. J^ 
J5 ' feis; 
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hk own^ and, as he afferted, to the truth, and 
therefore, inflead of copying it, wrote his friend a 
letter full of nuUculine refentment and warm expof-^ 
tulations. He very juftly obferved, that the ftyle 
was too fupplicatory, and the reprefentatiofi too 
jibjedt, and that be ought at leafi: to have made him 
complain with " the dignity of a gentleman in 
^ ^ diftrefs/' He declared that he would not write 
the paragraph in which he was to alk Lord Tyrcon- 
litVs pardon ; for, ^^ he defpifed his pardon, and 
^^ therefore could not heartily, and would not hypo-r 
^^ critically, alk it.** He remarked that his friend 
niade a very unreafonable diftindlion between himfelf 
and him ; for, fays he, ^^ when you mention men of 
•* high rank in your own charaAer,** they are " thofe 
** little creatures whom we are pleafed to call the 
- * Great ;** but when you addrefs them ^* in mine,** 
110 fervility is fufficiently humble. He then with great 
propriety explained the ill confequences which might 
be expedled from fuch a letter, which his relations- 
would print in their own defence, and which would 
fot ever be produced as a full anfwer to all that he. 
Ihould allege againft them ; for he always intended 
•to publilh a minute account of the treatment which 
he had received. It is to be remembered, to the 
honour of the gentleman by whom this letter was 
drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reafons, 
^nd agreed that it ought to be fuppreifed. 

After many alterations and delays, a fubfcription 
was at length raifed, which did not amount to fifty 
|)Ounds a year, though twenty were paid by one gen- 
^emaii * ; fuch was the generofity of mankind, that 

* Mr. Pope. R. 
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what had been done by a player without folicitatton, 
could not now be effe<^ed by applicatioa and in« 
tereft ; and Savage had a great number to court and 
to obey for a penfion lefs than that which Mrs. Old* 
field paid him without era6ling any fervilities. 

Mr. Savage^ how|^ver, was iatisfiedy and willing 
to retire^ and was convinced that the allowance^ 
though fcaoty^ would be more than fui&cient for him^ 
being now determined to commence a rigid ceconor 
ftiifty and to live according to the exad):eft rules of fru**- 
gality ; for nothing was in his opinion more contemp- 
tible than a man^ who^ when he knew his income, 
exceeded it; and yet he confefled, that inftances of 
foch folly were too common , and lamented that fome 
men were not to be trufted with their own money. 

Full of tbefe falutary refolutions, he left London 
in July 17399 having taken leave with great tender* 
nefs of his friends, and parted from the author of 
this mrrative with tears in his eyes» He was fur* 
niihed with fifteen guineas, and informed, that they 
would be fufBcient, not only for the expence of hia 
journey, but for his fupport in Wales for fome time ; 
and that there remained but little more of the firft 
collection. He promifed a &x\€t adherence to his 
maxims of pariimony, and went away in the fUge* 
coach I nor did his friends expedt to hear from him 
till he informed them of his arrival atSwaniea. 

But, when they lead expedlcd, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 
which he fent them word, that he was yet upon the 
rpad, and without money; and that, he therefore 
could not proceed without a remittance. They then 
fent him the money^ that was in their hands, with 

which 
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which hie was enabled to reach Briftol, from whence 
he was to go to Swanfea by water. 

At Briftol he foand an embargo laid upon the 
Ihipping, fo that he could not immediately obtain a 
paflage ; and being therefore obliged to ftay there 
fomc time, he with his ufual felidty ingratiated him- 
felf with many of the principal inhabitants, was 
invited to their houfcs, diftinguiflied at their public!: 
feafts, and treated with a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and therefore eafily engaged his afFeftion. 

He began very early after his retirement to com- 
plain of the conduA of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of them fo much by his letters, thzt 
they withdrew, however, honourably, their contri- 
butions ; and it is believed, that little more was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a year, which were al- 
lowed him by the gentleman who propofed the fub- 
icription. 

After fome ftay at Briftol he retired to SwaDfea, 
the place originally propofed for his refidencc, 
where he lived about a year, very much diffatisfied 
with the diminution of his falary ; but cbntrajftcd, 
as in other places, acquaintance with thofe who were 
moft diftinguiihcd in that country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by fome 

verfes which he inferted in ** The Gentleman's 
" Magazine *." 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two adJls 
were wanting when he left London ; ajid was defirous 
of coming to town, to bring it^on the ftage. This 
defign was very warmly oppofed ; and he was ad* 

* H^pnnted in the late Cottlsftion. 

vifed^ 
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vifedy by his chief benefaAot, tb pilt it into tKS 
hands of Mr. Thomfon and Mr. Mallet, that it might 
be fitted for the fiage, and to allow his frietlds to re- 
ceive the profits^ out of which an annual penlioA 
ihould be paid him. 

This propoM he rcjefted with the utmofi contempt. 
He was by no means convinced that the judgement 
of thofe^ to whom he was requiried to fubmit^ was fu* 
perior to his own. He was now determined, as he 
exprelTed it, to be ** no longer kept in leading-^ 
** ftrings/' and had no elevated idea of "his bounty, 
^^ who propofed to peniion him out of the profits of 
*^ his own labours." , 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fubfcription 
for his works, and had once hopes of fuccefs ; but in 
a ihort time afterwards formed a refolution of leaving 
that part of the country, to which he thought it not 
rcafonable to be confined, for the gratification of thdfe 
who, having promifed him a liberal income, had no 
fooner banifhed him to a remote corner, than they re-^ 
duced his allowance to a falary fcarcely equal to the 
necefiities of life. 

His refentment of the treatment, which, in his 
own opinion at leaft, he had not defcrved, was fuch, 
that he broke ofFaU correfpondence withmoft of his 
contributors, and appeared to confider them as per« , 
fecutors and opprelTors ; and in the latter part of his 
life declared, that their conduA toward him fince 
his departure from London " had been perfidiouf-^ 
•* nefs improving on perfidioufnefs, and inhumanity 
y on inhumanity." 

It is not to be fuppofed> that the necefiities of 
Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him to fatirical 

exag- 
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ekaggerations of the behaviour of thofe by Whom he 
thought himfelf reduced to them. But it ihuft b^ 
granted, that the diminution of his allowance was 
a great hardftiip, and that thofe who withdrew their 
fubfcription from a man, who, upon the faith of 
their promife, had gone into a kind of baniOiment, 
and abandoned all thofe by whom he had been before 
relieved in his diftreiles, will find it no eafy tafk to 
vindicate their condudl. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps juftly^ that he 
was petulzUit and contemptuous ; that he more fre- 
quently reproached his fubfcribers for not giving 
him more, than thanked them for what he received ; 
but it is to be remembered, that his condud, 
and this is the worft charge that can be drawn up 
againft him, did them no real injury, and that it 
therefore ought rather to have been pitied than re- 
fented; at leafir, the refentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly ; epithets 
which his condudl will hardly deferve that ftarves the 
man whom he has perfuaded to put himfelf into his 
power. 

It might have been reafonably demanded by 
Savage, that they Ihould, before they had taken away 
what they promifed, have replaced him in his for- 
mer ftate, that they fhould have taken no advantages 
from the fituation to which the appearance of their 
kindnefs had reduced him, and that he ihould have 
been recalled to London before he was abandoned. 
He might juftly reprefent, that he ought to have 
been confidered as a lion in the toils, andjdemand 
to be releafed before the dogs ihould be loofed upon 
him. 

He 
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He endeavoured, indeed, to releaTe himkK, ai^d^ 
with an intent to return to London, went to Br idol, 
where a repetition of the kindnefs which he had for^ 
cperly found invited him to fby. He wa$ not only 
carefled and treated^ but had a collection made for 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London ; 
but his negligence did not fufFer him to coniider, 
that fuch proofs of kindnefs were not often to be 
expe<Sted, and that this ardour of benevolence was 
in a great degree the efFeft of novelty, and might, 
probably, be every day lefs ; and therefore he took 
no care to improve the happy time, but was encou* 
raged by one favoui: to hope for another, till at 
length generofity was exhaufted, and officioufnefe 
wearied. 

Anotherpartofhismifeonducft was the practice of 
prolonging his vifits to unfeafonable hours, and dif- 
concerting all the families into which he was admitted. 
This was an errour in a place of commerce, which 
all the charmis of his converlation could not compen- 
fate ; for what trader would purchafe fuch airy fatis* 
faction by the lofs of folid gain, which muft be the 
confequence of midnight merriment, as thofe hours 
which were gained at night were generally loft in the 
morning ? 

Thus Mr* Savage, after the curjofity of the inhar 
bitants was gratified, found the number of his friends 
daily decreafing, perhaps without fufpecSting for what 
reafon their conduft wa3 altered; for heftill continued 
to harafe, with his nodlurnal intrufions, thofe that yet 
countenanced him/ and admitted him to their houfes. 
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But he did not fpend all ^e time of his refidence at 
teriftol in vifits ot at taverns ; for he fometimes re- 
turned to his jftudiesj and began feveral confidcrable 
defighs. When he felt ah inclination to write, he 
always retired frooi the knowledge of his friends, and 
lay hid in an bbfcure part.bf the fuburbs, till he 
found himfelf again defirous of company,, to which 
it is likely that intervals of abfence made him more 
welcome. 

He was always full of his defign of iretumingto 
London^ to bring his tragedy upon the ilage ; but^ 
having ncglcdled to depart with the money that was 
raifed for him^ he could not afterwards procure a 
fum fufficient to defray the expences of his journey ; 
nor perhaps would a frefh fupply have had any other 
cfFedl than, by putting irtimediate pleafures into his 
power^ to have driven the thoughts of his journey 
but of his mind* 

While he was thus fpending the day ih contriving 
a fclieme for the morrow, dilirefs ftole upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. His Condudl had already 
wearied fome of thofe who were at firft enamoured 
of his Gonverfation j but he mighty perhaps, ftill have 
devolved to othets, whom he tnight have entertained 
with equal fucccfs,. had not the decay of his cloaths 
made it no longer confiftentwith their. vanity to ad- 
tnit him to their tables, or to aflbciate with him in 
publick places. He now began to find every man 
from home at whole houfe he called ; and was there^ 
fore no longer able to procure the neceffaries of life, 
but wandered about the town, flighted and neg- 
lected, in queft of a dinner, which he did not always 
obtain. . . 
Vol. X. C c To 
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To complete his mifery, he was purfued by thtf 
officers for fmall debts which he had contracted ; and 
was therefore obliged to withdraw from the fmall 
number of friends from whom he had fiill reafon to 
hope for favours. His cuftom was, to lie in bed the 
greateft part of -the day, and to go out in the dark 
with the utmoft privacy, and, after having paid his 
vifit, return again before morning to his lodgings 
which was the garret of an obfcure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on 
the other, he fufFered the utmoft extremities of po- 
verty, and often h&cd fo long that he was feized 
with faintnefs, and had loft his appetite, not being 
able to bear the fmell of meat, till the action of his 
ilomach was reftored by a cordial. 

In this diftrefs, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided him- 
felf a decent coat, and determined to go to London, 
but unhappily fpent his money at a favourite tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Briftol, where he was 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who fheltered him in his 
houfe, though at the ufual inconveniences with which 
his company was attended ; for he could neither be 
perfuaded to go to bed in the night, nor to rife in 
the day. 

It is obfervable, that in thefe various fcencs of 
mifery he was always difengaged and cheerful : he at 
fome times purfued his ftudies, and at others con- 
tinued or enlarged his epiftolary correfpondence ; 
nor was he ever fo far dejetfked as to endeavour to 
procure an iticreafe of his allowance by any other 
methods than accufations and reproaches. 

He 
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Jtle had now no longer any hopes of affiftaiice from 
his friends at Briftol, who as merchants, and by con- 
fequedce fufficiently ftudious of profit, cannot be 
fuppbfed to have looked with much compaflion upon 
negligence and extravagancies or to think any excel- 
lence equivalent to a fault of fuch cbnfequence as neg- 
ledl of oeconomy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of thofe, who would have relieved his real 
wants, were difcouraged from the exertion of their 
beiievolence by obfervation of the ufe whidh was 
made of their favours, and convidlion that relief 
would only be momentary, and that the fame necef- 
fity would quickly return. 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend > and re- 
turned to his lodging at the inn, ftill intending to fet 
out in a few days for London ; but on the loth of 
January 1742-3, having been at fupper with two of 
his friends, he was at his return to his lodgings ar- 
retted for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a cofFee-houfej and conduced to the houfe 
of a Iheriff's officer. The account which he gives of 
this misfortune, in a letter to one of the gentlemen 
with whom he had fupped, is too remarkable to be 
omitted* 

*^ It was not a little imfortunate for me, that I 
*^ fpent yefterday's evening with you ; becaufe the 
** hour hindered me from entering on my new lodg- 
" ing ; however, I have now got one, but fuch a 1 
** one as I believe nobody would chufe. 

" I was arretted at the fuit of Mrs. Read, juft as 
** I was going up ttairs to bed, at Mr. Bovvyer's; 
** but taken in fo private a manner, that I bdieve 
** nobody at the White Lion is apprifed of it; though 

c c 2 •* I let 
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*• I let the officers know the ftrcngth, or rather wcalc- 
** nefs, of my pocket, yet they treated me with the 
** utmoft civility; and even when they condu<5^ed nae 
" to confinement, it was in fuch a manner, that I 
*' verily believe I could have efcaped, which I would 
** rather be ruined than have done, notwithftanding 
•* the whole amount of my finances was but three 
*^ pence halfpenny. 

" In the firft place, I muft infift, that you will in- 
*^ duftriouflyconceal this from Mrs. S— — s, becaufe 
** I would not have her good-nature fuffer that pain, 
*^ which, I know^ Ihe would be apt to feel on this 
^^ occafion. 

** Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties of 
^^ friendihip,byno means to have one uneafy thought 
*^ on my account ; but to have the fame pleafantry 
*• of countenance, and unruffled ferenlty of mind, 
*' which (God be praifedf) I have in this, and have 
^* had in a much fcverer calamity. Furthermore, I 
•' charge you, if you value my friendlhip as truly as 
"I do yours, not to utter, or even harbour, the leaft 
** refentment againft Mrs. Read. I believe flie has 
*^ ruined me, but I freely forgive her ; and (though 
*^ I will never more have any intimacy with her) I 
^^ would, at a due diftance, tather do her an a6t of 
*' good, than ill will. Laftly, (pardon the expref- 
•* fion,) I abfolutely command you not to offer me 
^^ any pecuniary affiftance, nor to attempt getting 
''me any from any one of yoqr friends. At another 
*' time, or on any other occafion, you may, dear 
*' friend, be well affured, I would rather write ta 
*' you in the fubmiflive ftyle of a requeft, than thac 
*• of a peremptory command. 

< ^^ How- 
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- *^ However, that my truly valuable friend may not 
^* think I am too proud to alk a favour, let me in-!- 
^' treat you to let me have your boy to attend me 
^* for this day, not only for the fake of faving me the 
" expence of porters, but for the delivery of fomc 
*^ letters to people whofe names I would not have 
** known to ftrangers. 

*^ The civil treatment I have thus far met from 
** thofe whofe prifoner I am, makes me thankful to 
•' the Almighty, that though he has thought fit to 
^^ vifit me (on my birth-night) with afBi<Slion, yet 
^' (fuch is his great goodnefs !) my afflidlion is not 
^* without alleviating circumftances. I murmur not»; 
^' but am all refignation to the divine will. Ai to 
^' the world, I hope that I fliall be^endued by Heaven 
** with that prefcnce of mind, that ferene dignity in 
*' misfortune, that conftitutes the charaAer of a true 
^' nobleman 5 a dignity far beyond that of coronets ; 
^' a nobility arifing from the juft principles of phi- 
^* lofophy, refined and exalted by thofe of Chrifti- 
^' anity." 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes- 
that he fhould be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
jieceflity of going to prifon. The ftate in which he 
pafTed his time, and the treatment which he received, 
are very juftly expreflcd by him in a letter which 
he wrote to a friend : **The whole day," fays he, 
** has been employed in various people's filling my 
^' head with their foolifh chimerical fyftems, which 
*' has obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) 
*^ to digcft, and accommodate myfelf to every dif* 
^* ferent perfon's way of thinking; hurried from one 
^* wild fyftem to another, till it has quite made a 
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•* chaos of my imagination, and nothing done— n 
^* promifed — difappointed — ordered to fend, every 
^* hour, from one part of the town to the other/- 

' When his friends, who had hitherto carefled and 
applauded, found that to give bail and pay the debt 
was the fame, they all refufed to prefervc him from 
a prifon at the expence of eight pounds ; and there- 
fore, after haying been for fome time at the officer's^ 
hpufe *^ at an immenfe expence," as he obferves in 
his letter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to fupport by the 
generofity of Mr. Nafli at Bath, who, upon receiv- 
ing from him an account of his condition, imme- 
diately fent him five guineas, and promifed to pro- 
mote his fubfcription at Bath with all his intereft. 
' By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at leaft a 
freedom from fufpence, and reft from the difturbing 
viciffitudes of hope and difappointment : he now 
found that his friends were only companions, who 
were willing to ihare his gaiety, but not to partake of 
his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer expe&ed 
any affiftance from them. 

It muft, however, be obferv'cd of one gentleman, 
that he offered to releafe him by paying the debt 5 
but that Mr. Savage would not confent, I fuppofe, 
becaufe he thought he had before been too hurthenr 
fome to him. 

He was offered by fome of his friends that a col- 
]e6Hon fhould be made for his enlargement ; but he 
♦* treated the propofal," and declared * ** he Iho.uld 



* In a letter after his confinement. Dr. J. 
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^* again treat it, with difdain. As to writing any 
*^ mendicant letters, he had too high a fpirit, and de- 
*^ tcrmined only to write to fome minifters of ftate, 
** to try to regain his penfion," 

He continued to complain * of thofe that had fent 
him into the country, and objc<fted to them, that he 
had **loft the profits of his play, which had been 
*^ finilhed three years ;" and in another letter declared 
his refolution to publifh a pamphlet, that the world 
might know how ^* he had been ufed." 

This pamphlet was n«ver written ; for he in a very 
fliort time recovered his ufual tranquillity, and cheer- 
fully applied himfelf to more inofFenfive ftudies. He 
indeed fteadily declared, that he was promifed a 
yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum ; but he feemed to refign himfelf to that 
as well as to other misfortunes, and lofe the remem- 
brance of it in his amufements and employments. 

T|)e cheerfulnefs with which he bore his confine- 
ment appears from the following letter, which he 
wrote, January the 30th, to one of his friends in 
London. 

** I now write to you from my confinement in 
^* Newgate, where I have been ever fince Monday 
^^ laft was fe'nnight, and where I enjoy mylelf with 
^^ much more tranquillity than I have know^ for up- 
" wards of a twelvemonth pafl: ; having a room en- 
** tirely to myfelf, and purfuing the amufement of 
^* my poetical ftudies, uninterrupted, and agreeable 
^* to my mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now 
*' all ppl|e<5led in myfelf ; and, though my perfon ia 

f Letter, Jan. 1 5v 
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* in corifineflKnt^ my mind caii expatiate on ample 
^ and ufeful fubjcAa with all the freedom imagina- 

* ble. I am now more converfant with the Nine than 

* ever, and if, infteadof a Ncwgatc-bird, I may be 
^ allowed to be a bird of the Mufes, I affure you^ 

* Sir, I fmg very freely in my cage ; fometime^ 
^ indeed in the plaintive notes of the nightingale ; 

* but at others in the cheerful ftrains of the lark," 
In another letter he obferves, that he ranges from 

one fubjeA to another, without confining himfelf 
to any particular tafk ; and that he was employed 
one week upon one attempt, and the next upon 
pother. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deferves, at leaft, 
to be mentioned withapplaufe ; and, whatever faults; 
may be imputed to him, the virtue of fuffcring well 
cannot be denied him. The two powers which, in 
the opinion of Epidletus, conftituted a wife man» 
are thofe of bearing and forbearing ; which it cannot 
indeed be affirmed to have been equally pofleffed by 
Ravage; and indeed the want of one obliged him very 
frequently to praftife the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the 
prifon, with great humanity ; was fupported by him 
at his own table, without any certainty of recom- 
pence; had a room to himfelf, to which he could at 
any time retire from all disturbance ; was allowed to 
ftand at the door of the prifon, and fometimes taken 
out into the fields * ; fo that he fuffercd fewer hard- 
ihips in prifon than he had. been accuftomed to un- 
dergo in the greatefi: part of his life. 

* Spc this confirmed^ Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. 1140. N, 

The 
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The keeper did not confine his benevolence to ^ 
gentle execution of his qffice, but made fame over- 
tures to the creditor for his releafe^ though without 
efFeft ; and continued, during the whole time of hiai 
imprifonment, to tres^t him with the utmoft tender-f 
nefs and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in that ftate 
which makes it moft difficult ; arid therefore the hu- 
manity of a gaoler certainly deferves this public at- 
teftation ; and the man, whofe heart has not beea 
hardened by fuch an employment, may be juftly pro- 
pofed as a pattern of benevolence. If an infcription 
was once engraved ^' to the honeft toll-gatherer,'* 
lefs honours ought not to be paid ^^ to the tender 
♦' gaoler." 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vifits, and 
fometimes prcfents, from his acquaintances ; but they 
(lid not amount to a fubfiftence, for tlie greater part 
pf which he was indebted to the generoiity of this 
keeper ; but thefe favours, however they might en- 
(Icar to hini the particular perfons from whom he re- 
f:cived them, were* very far from imprefling upon his 
mind any advantageous ideas of the people of Briftol, 
and therefore he thought he could not more properly 
employ himfelf in prifon, than in writing a poem 
called " London and Briftol delineated *.*' 

When he had brought this poem to its prefent 
ftate, which, without confidering the chafm, is 
pot perfecft, he wrote to London an account of his 

* The Author preferred this title to that of '^ London and 
f' Briftol compared 5*' which, when he began the piece, he in- 
tended to prefix to it. Dr. J. 
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defign, and informed his friend*,' that he was deter- 
mined to print it with his name ; but enjoined him 
not to communicate his intention to his Briftol aq- 
cjuaintance. The gentleman, furprifed at his refo^ 
lution, endeavoured to diiluade him from publiihing 
it, at Icaft from prefixing" his name ; and declared, 
that he could not reconcile the injunction of fecrecy 
with his refolution to own it at its firft appearance. 
To this Mr. Savage returned an anfwer agreeable to 
his chara<5Ver, in the following terms : 

^* I received yours this morning; and not without 
^* a little furprife at the contents. To anfwer a quef^ 
^* tion with a queftion,.you aik me concerning Lon- 
*^ dqn and Briftol, why will I add delimaud? Why 
** did Mr, Woolafton add the fame word to his Rk- 
^^ i^iGjoif Qp Nature ? I fuppoft that it was his will 
'♦^ and pleafure to add it in his c^fe ; and it is mine 
*' to do fo in my own. You are pleafed to tell me, 
" that you underftand not why fecrecy is enjoined, 
** and yet I intend to fet my name to it. My anfwer 
•* is — I have my private reafons, which I am not 
** obligpd to explain to any one. You doubt my friend 
•* Mr, S i.. ^ would not approve of it — ^And what is 
^' it to me whether he does or not ? Do you ima-» 

glne that Mr. S is to diftate to me ? If any man 

*^ who calls himfclf my friepd ftopld affume fuch an 
•* air, I would fpurnathisfriepdihip witl\ co.Qtpmpt. 
^^ Ypu {^yy I f|?em to think fp by not letting hir^ 
** know it— And fuppofe I do, \yhat then ? Perhaps 
** I can give reafons for that difapprobation, very fo- 
^^ reign fropi what you would imagine. You go ofi 

* This friend was Mr. Cave the printer. 
f Mr. Strong, of the Poft-office. N. 

^' in 
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^^ in faying, Suppofe I fliould not put my name to 
'^ it-r-rMy anfwer is, that I will not fuppoleany fuch 
*^ thing, being determined to the contrary : neither, 
" Sir, would I have you fuppiofe, that I applied to 
** you for want of another prefs : nor would I have 

" you imagine, that I owe Mr. S obligations 

*^ which I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his obftinater 
adherence to his own refolutions, however abfurd ! 
A prifoner ! fupported by charity ! and, whatever in- 
fults he might h^^ve received during the latter part of 
his ftay atBriftol, once carefled, eftecmed and pre- 
fcnted with a liberal colledlion, he could forget on a 
fuddcn his danger and his obligations, to gratify the 
petulance of his wit, or the eagernefs of his refent- 
ment, and publifli a fatire, by which he might rea- 
fonably expedl that he fliould alienate thofe who then 
'fupported him, and provoke thofe whom he could 
^eithjsr rciift nor pfcape. • 

Thi$ rcfplufion, from the execution of which it iai 
probable that only his death could have hindered 
him, is fufficient to fliQW, how much he difrpgarded 
all confiderations that oppofpd his prefent paffions, 
and how readily he hazarded all future advantages for 
any immediate gratification?. Whatpyer was his pre-p 
dominant inclipatiop, ^either hope nor fear hindered 
him from cqmplying with it ; por had oppofition any 
other efFeft than to heighten his ardoyr, an(i irritate 
his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid afide, while he 
was employed in foliciting affiftancefrom feveralgreat 
perfons ; and one interruption fucceeding anqther, 
Jiindered him froqi fupplying the qhafm, ^nd perhaps 

from 
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from retouching the other parts, which he can hardly 
be imagined to have finifhed in his own opinion ; for 
it is very unequal, and fome of the lines are rather 
inferted to rhyme to others, than to fupport or im- 
prove the fenfe ; but the firft and laft parts arc worke4 
up with great fpirit and elegance. 

His time was fpcnt in the prifon for the moft part 
in ftudy, or in receiving vifits ; but fometimes he de- 
fcended to lower amufements, and diverted himfelf 
in the kitchen with the converfation of the criminals ; 
for it was not pleafing to him to be much without 
company ; and, though he was very capable of a ju^ 
dicious choice, he was often contented with the firft 
that offered; for this he was fometimes reproved by 
his friends, who found him furrounded with felons : 
but the reproof was on that, as on other occafions, 
thrown away ; he continued to gratify hirtifelf, and 
to fet very little value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every other fcene of his life, he 
made ufe of fuch opportunities as occurred of bene- 
fiting thofe who were more miferable than himfelf, 
and was always ready to perform any office of huma- 
nity to his fellow -prifoners. 

He had now ceafed from correfponding with any 
6f his fubfcribers except one, who yet continued to 
remit him the twenty pounds a year which he had 
promifed him, and by whom it was expedled that he 
would have been in a very fhort time enlarged, be- 
caufe he had^direAed the keeper to enquire after the 
ftate of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name according 
to the forms of the court *, that the creditor might 

* See Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. 1040. 
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be abllged to make him fome allowance, if he was 
continued a prifoner, and, when on that occafion he 
appeared in the hall, was treated with, very unufual 
refpe(5l. 

* But the refentment of the city was afterwards raifed 
by fome accounts that had been fpread of the latire ; 
and he was informed that fome of the merchants in- 
tended to pay the allowance which the law required, 
and to detain him a prifoner at their own expence. 
This he treated as an empty menace ; and perhaps 
might have haftened the publication, only to Ihew 
how much he was fuperior to their infults, had not 
all his fchemes been fuddenly deftroyed. 

When he had been fix months inprifon, he received 
from one of his friends*, in whofe kindnefs he had 
the greateft confidence, and on whofe affiftance he 
chiefly depended, a letter, that contained a charge 
of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in fucb terms 
as fudden refentment didlatcd. Henley, in one of his 
advertifements, had mentioned *^ Pope's treatment 
*^ of Savage," This was fuppofed by Pope to be the 
confequence of a complaint made by Savage to Hen- 
ley, and was therefore mentioned by hjm with much 
refentment. Mr. Savage returned a very folemn pro- 
teftation of his innocence, but however appeared 
much difi:urbed at the accufation. Some days after- 
wards he was feizcd with a pain in his back and fide, 
which, as it was not violent, was not fufpedled to be 
dangerous ; but growing daily more languid and de- 
jedted, on the 25th of July he confined himfelf to his 

* Mr. Pope. See fome extrafts of letters from that gentle- 
man to fiuid Goncerning Mr. Savage^ m Ruffhcad's Life of Pope, 
p. 502. R. 
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fooih^ and a fever feized his fpirits. The {ythptomi 
grew every day more formidable, but his condition 
did not enable him to procure any affiftance. The 
laft time that the keeper faw him was on July the 
3 1 ft^ 1 743 ; when Savage^ feeing him at his bed-iide» 
faid, with an uncommon earncftnefs, *^lhare fome- 
" thing to fay to you, Sii:*;"but,afterapaufe, moved 
his hand in a melancholy manner; and, finding him^ 
felf unable to recoUedl what he was going to commu- 
nicate, faid, ^^'Tisgone !" The keeper foon after left 
him ; and the next morning he died. He was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the eipcnce of the 
keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, 
a man equally diftinguiflied by his virtues and vices ; 
and at once remarkable for his weaktielfes and abili- 
ties. 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit of body, 
a long vifage, coarfe features, and melancholy af- 
pe6l ; of a grave and manly deportment, a folemn 
dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaint- 
ance, foftened into an engaging eafinefs of manners. 
His walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was eafily excited to fmiles, but very 
feldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and a6li ve. His judgment was accurate, his appre- 
henfion quick, and his memory fo tenacious, that he 
was frequently obferved to know what he had learned 
from others, in a Ihort time, better than thofe by 
whom he was informed ; and could frequently recol- 
lect incidents, with all their combination of circum* 
fiances, which few would have regarded at the pre- 

fent 
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ftttt time, but which the quicknefs of his apprehen- 
lion impreded upon liim. He had the peculiar feli- 
city that his attention never deferted him ; he was 
prefent to every objeft, and regardful of the moft 
trifling occurrences. He had the art of efcaping 
from his own refledlions, and accommodating him- 
felf to every new fcene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the fmall time which he 
fpent in vifible endeavours to acquire it. He mingled 
in curfory converfation with the fame fteadinefs of 
"attention as others apply to a ledlure ; and amid ft the 
appearance of thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new idea 
that was ftarted, nor any hint that could be improved. 
He had therefore made in cofFee-houfes the fame pro- 
ficiency as others in their clofets : and it is remark- 
able, that the writings of a man of little education 
and little reading have an air of learning fcarcely to 
be found in any other performances, but which per- 
haps as often obfcures as embellilhes them. 

His judgment was eminently exadl both with re- 
gard to writings and to men. The knowledge of life 
was indeed his chief attainment ; and it is not with- 
out fome fatisfaftion^ that I can produce the fuffrage 
of Savage in favour of human nature, of which he 
never appeared to entertain fuch odious ideas as fome 
who perhaps had neither his judgment nor expe- 
rience, have publifhed, either in oftentation of their 
fagacity, vindication of their crimes, or gratification 
of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
converfation, of which he knew how to pradlife all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but at 

once 
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once modeft and eafy, open and refpe Afiil ; his ikns. 
guage was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
upon grave and humourous fubjec^ls. He was gene* 
rally cenfured for not knowing when to retire ; but 
that was not the defeft of his judgment, "but of hi^ 
fortune : when be left his conjpany, he was frequently 
to fpend the remaining part of the night in the ftreet^ 
or at leaft was abandoned to gloomy refledions^ 
which it is not ftrange that he delayed as long as he 
could ; and fometimes forgot that he gave others 
pain to avoid it himfelf. 

It cannot be faid, that he made ufe of his abilities 
for the direAion of his own conduA ; an irregular ; 
and diillpated manner of life had made him the ilavc^ 
of every pafllion that happened to be excited by the 
prefence of its object, and that flavery to his paffions 
reciprocally produced a life irregular ai^d diffipated. 
He was not mailer of his own motions^ nor could 
promife any thing for the next day« 

With regard to his oeconomy, nothing, can h^ 
added to the relation of his life. He appeared to 
think himfelf born to be fupported by othets, and 
difpenfed from all neceffity of providing for hiriifelf ; 
he therefore never profccuted any fcheme of advan- 
tage, nor endeavoured even to fecure the profits 
which his writings- might have afforded him. His 
temper was, in confequence of the dominion of his 
paffions, uncertain and capricious ; he wa^ eafily en- 
gaged, and eafily difgufl:ed ; but he is accufed of 
retaining his hatred more tenacioufly than his bene- 
volence. 

He was compaffionate both b)y nature and principle^ 
and always ready to perform offices of humanity j 

but 
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but when lie was provoked (and very fihall offences 
Were fufficient to provoke him), be would profecutc* 
his revenge with the utnioil acrimony till his paffion 
had fublided. 

His firiendlhip was therefore of little value ; for> 
though he was zealbus in the fupport or vij^dication 
of thofe whdm he loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to trufi him^ becaufd he conlidefed himfelf as dif-^ 
charged by the firfk quarrel from all ties of honour 
and gratitude ; and would betray thofe feerets which; 
in the warnith of confidence had been imparted to 
him. This praftice drew upon him an univerfal ac* 
fcufation of ingratitude : nor can it be denied that he 
was very ready to fet himfelf free from the load of an 
obligation ; for he could not bear to conceive him- 
felf ip a ftate of dependence j his pride being equally 
powerful with his other paflions, and appearing ia 
the form of infolcnc^ at one time, and of vanity at 
another. Vanity, the moft innocent fpecies of pride, 
was moft frequently predominant : he could not eafily 
leave off, wheii he had once begun to mention him- 
felf or his works; nor ever read his verfes without 
ftealing his eyes from the page^ to difcover in the 
faces of bis audience^ ho*r they were aaffe<fted with 
Any favburite paflage. 

A kinder name than that of ^ranity ought to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always care- 
ful to feparate his own merit from every other man's, 
and to rege<H: that praife to which he had no claim. 
He did not forget, in tiientioning his performances, 
to mark every line that had been fuggefted or amend- 
ed ; and was fo accurate^ as to relate that he owed 
three worth in " The Wanderer" to the advice of 
his friends. 
Vol. X. D i> His 
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]His Tetftcity was queftioned, but with Ittde mtibn $ 
Ym accounts, tfaough not indeed always the fa^ue^ 
i9tTt gemrally confiftent. Wbea lie loved any inaA^ 
he fuppreflfed all his faults : and, when he had beeii 
•Bhided by kim^ Conceakd ^1 his virtues : hut his 
Chataders *ivfere genemlly true, fo far as he proceed- 
ed ; though it c&ntiot be denied » that his partiality 
might have fometimes the ^e<5l of falfehood. 

In cafes indifFet^nt, be was zealous for virtue^ truths 
thdjuftice: he knexv very wdl the necefiity of good* 
Hefs to the prefent and future happinvfs of ^ankimd ; 
ftor is there perhaps any writer, who has lefs -en- 
•deavoured to pl^fe by flattering the appetite, or 
perverting the judgment. 

As an author, therefdre, and he How ceafes to in- 
fluence mankind in a»y other chanuSler, if one piece 
which he had refolved to fupprefs be cxce{>tedt he 
has very little to fear from the ftrrAeft moral or rc- 
Kgious cenfure. And though he may not be alto- 
gether fecure aga^inft the obje^Vions of the critic, it 
muft however be acknowledged^ that his wteks ar« 
the prodn^lions of k genius truly poetical ; and, «4iat 
many writers v^ho have been morelavilhly i^pplauded 
Cannot boaft, that they have, an original air, which 
has no refemblance of any foregoing writer, tfaitt ^he 
vdrfification knd fentitnents have a caft peculiar to 
thettifclves, which no man can imitate with fuccefsy 
becaufe what was naiij^e in Savage ^ovld in ano» 
ther be affectation. It mtift be confelfed, that hit 
defcriptions are firiking, his images animated, iua 
fictions juftly imagined, and his altegories artfully 
purfued ; that his didion is elegised, though fbme* 
times forced, and his numbers fonorous^uidmajeflidc, 

ithoggh 
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tbo^gh ftequently flttg^fii wd cocurobctied^ Of Us 
ftyie* tlie general ftuk is harfli5dl^, 4nd its gtxvstal 
exceUence is dignity ; of his jfeotimemis^ tibe prevail* 
ing bbtuty is iimplicity, and vmfotml/ty the pvpnH^ 

ing defeA. . . - 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who can- 
didly confider his fortune, will think an apology 
cither neceflary or difficult. If he was not always 
fufficicntly inftrudled in his fubjeft, his knowledge 
was at leaft greater than could have been attained by 
others in the fame ftate. If his works were fomc- 
times unfinilhed, accuracy cannot reafonably be ex- 
pe<9:ed from a mMn opppcStii with y^BM^ which he 
has no hope of relieving but by a fpecdy publication. 
The infolence and refentment of which he isaccufcd 
were not fafily to be avoided by a great mind, irri- 
tated by perpetual hardfliips, and conftrained hourly 
to return the fpurns of contempt, andreprefs the in- 
folence of profperity ; and vanity furely may be readily 
pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no other 
comforts than barren praifes, and the confcioufnefs 
of dpferving them. 

Thofe are no proper judges of his conduft, who 
have numbered away their time on the down of 
plenty ; nor will any wife man eafily prefumc to fay, 
*< Had I been in Savage's condition, I fhould have 
•* lived or written better than Savage/* 

This relation will not be wholly without its ufe, 
if thofe, who languifli under any part of his fufFer- 
ings, Ihall be enabled to fortify their patience, by 
refleAing that they feel on\f ihak sS^S^^^ Amm 
which the abilities of Savage did not exempt liim; 
er thofe, who, in confidence of fuperior capacities 

or 
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or atfaintnents, difreglrd the commoii tnisii&l df 
life, (hall be reminded, that nothing will fupply ilia 
want of prudence ; and that negligence and irregu*^ 
krity, long continuedi wilt mak^ knowledge ufelefe^ 
wit ridiculous^ and genius contemptible. 
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